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NOTE 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  letters  appearing 
within  these  pages  have  been  obtained  in  nearly  every  case 
in  their  entirety.  Much  to  our  regret  an  extract  only  of  the 
letter  of  1894  has  been  found  ;  while  the  letter  of  1869  was 
found  late  and  so  has  been  placed  in  the  appendix.  Other 
letters  have  been  shortened  by  omitting  personal  references 
to  the  members  of  the  respective  classes.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  book,  at  moderate  cost, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  In  the  later 
letters  these  biographic  sketches  comprise  the  largest  part 
of  the  work  of  the  annalists.  It  is  hoped  that  these  sketches 
may  all  within  a  few  years  be  brought  together  in  a  Bio- 
graphic Catalog  of  Hamilton  College.  In  the  table  of  con- 
tents is  noted  the  places  where  the  complete  letters  may 
be  found. 

On  page  113  the  name  of  Mr.  Ward  should  be  changed 
from  DeWitt  to  read  DeWilton. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  North  for  his  kindness  in  preparing 
the  Introduction  to  the  volume,  and  also  for  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  the  work.  M.  G.  D. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY    PROFESSOR    EDWARD    NORTH,   LL.   D. 

Whenever  the  history  of  Hamilton  College  comes  to  be 
fully  and  worthily  written,  the  historian  will  find  himself 
largely  and  gratefully  indebted  to  the  Half-Century  Annal- 
ists, who  have  presented  successively  many  dates,  hints, 
impressions,  and  personal  sketches  that  will  be  duly  focused 
and  elaborated  in  a  continuous  narrative.  The  Half-Century 
Letter  is  believed  to  be  an  original,  autochthoudl  product  of 
Hamilton  College.  Its  beginning  was  with  the  first  class 
that  was  graduated,  and  each  successive  class,  on  reaching 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  has  left  a  record,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  its  undergraduate  experiences.  If  any  other  Amer- 
ican college  has  been  equally  fortunate,  it  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  wealth  of  unorganized  history,  while  the 
Alumni  of  Hamilton  will  quickly  recognize  the  best  way  of 
expressing  their  thanks  to  Professor  Melvin  G.  Dodge,  the 
College  Librarian,  for  so  cheerfully  undertaking  the  burden 
of  collecting  the  Half-Century  Letters  in  a  convenient  and 
attractive  volume. 
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LETTER  OF  1862 

BY    GEORGE    ALBION    CALHOUN,    '14 

Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Semi-Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  my  alma  mater,  has  been  gratefully  received.  It 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  interest- 
ing occasion,  and  though  at  an  advanced  age,  I  should  at- 
tempt the  journey,  did  not  official  duty  require  me  to  be  at 
another  place  at  the  same  time.  The  celebration  of  the 
"  Fiftieth  Commencement  of  Hamilton  College,"  awakens 
in  my  breast  interesting  emotions.  1  am  thankful  that  our 
kind  Preserver  has  continued  to  me  the  favor  of  life  thus 
long  ;  that  a  watchful  Providence  has  nourished  and  reared 
up  the  infant  institution  with  which  I  was  conneded,  as  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  to  its  present  manhood 
and  honorable  standing  with  sister  colleges  ;  that  it  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  science,  a  healthful  liter- 
ature, and  sound  religion  ;  and  that  its  alumni  are  now 
found  usefully  and  honorably  employed  in  the  various  profes- 
sions and  other  callings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  indulge  the  hope  and  expectation, 
that  ere  her  centennial  celebration,  her  sphere  and  usefulness 
will  be  much  enlarged.  And  with  grateful  and  filial  affection 
I  can  say  :  My  alma  mater,  may  she  ever  widely  diffuse  a 
salutary  and  blessed  influence  in  literature  and  religion  ;  and 
may  her  patriotic  spirit  ever  be  worthy  of  the  honored  name 
she  has  assumed. 


LETTER  OF  1865 

BY    GEORGE    BRISTOL,     '15 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  reminiscences  of  Hamilton 
College  during  my  connection  with  it  ;  but  in  endeavoring 
to  recall  the  transactions  of  those  days,  I  fmd  my  mem.ory 
very  much  at  fault  ;  and  1  fear  that  many  things  v/hich  I 
might  say  with  regard  to  its  early  history,  would  not  be  of 
much  interest  to  your  audience. 

As  you  and  all  the  alumni  know,  the  College  had  its 
origin  in  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  an  institution  founded 
mainly  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland, 
which,  as  soon  as  established,  took  a  prominent  place  among 
the  academies  of  the  State. 

Although  it  may  seem  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  I  am 
quite  unwilling  that  this  old  Academy  building,  where  so 
many  were  gathered  of  a  generation  now  almost  gone, 
should  pass  into  oblivion  unnoticed  and  undescribed.  The 
frame  of  the  edifice  was  erected  in  the  year  1794,  but  was 
not  enclosed  until  nearly  tvv'o  years  afterward,  as  no  means 
could  be  obtained  to  complete  it,  and  there  it  stood  a  naked 
frame  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  The  foxes  burrowed  in  its 
foundations,  and  birds  built  their  nests  beneath  its  rafters, 
and  the  squirrels  careered  up  and  down  its  naked  timbers, 
as  if  in  derision  of  the  attempt  to  build  a  temple  of  science 
so  near  their  wild  domain,  and  it  was  sneeringly  called, 
"The  Dominie's  Folly."  (Mr.  Kirkland  was  generally 
called,  "Dominie  Kirkland.")  But  in  the  year  1796,  it  was 
enclosed.  Four  study  rooms  were  finished,  and  a  large 
room  whose  length  was  the  width  of  the  building  (about 
40  feet),  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel,  and  for  other  public 
exercises.     With  such  accommodations  the  Academv  went 
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into  operation. 

The  original  subscription  by  wiiich  it  was  built  has  been 
recently  framed  and  presented  to  the  College  library. 
Although  this  building  has  been  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  a  larger  structure,  yet  as  a  slight  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
men  of  that  day,  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
means  for  the  erection  of  so  large  and  commodious  a 
building  for  a  public  school,  while  they  were  themselves 
dwelling  in  log  houses,  and  destitute  of  what  would  now 
be  regarded  as  almost  the  necessities  of  life,  I  have  caused 
a  drawing  of  the  building  to  be  made,  and  some  photo- 
graphs taken,  that  if  deemed  proper  they  may  be  placed 
among  the  College  archives. 

Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  closed  its  existence  September 
15,  1812.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  four  individuals, 
who  had  been  members  of  the  Academy,  were  examined 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
new  College. 

October  the  twenty-first  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  institution,  but  the  building  not  being 
thoroughly  prepared,  exercises  did  not  commence  until 
Tsovember  first.  Dr.  Backus,  the  newly  appointed  presi- 
dent, arrived  November  twenty-third,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  village  of  Clinton.  A  few  days  later  he 
dined  with  the  students,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
at  the  public  boarding-house,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
committee  from  their  number,  who  in  a  short  address 
pledged  their  fealty  to  his  authority.  To  this  the  Doctor 
replied  with  much  feeling,  assuring  us  of  the  interest  he  felt 
in  our  welfare. 

The  faculty  then  present  were  President  Backus,  Professor 
Norton,  Dr.  Noyes,  and  Tutor  Dean.  Thus  organized,  we 
began  our  regular  recitations,  three  times  a  day. 

We  were  expected  to  rise  in  the  morning,  summer  and 
winter,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  attend  prayers  in  the  chapel 
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at  six,  when  Dr.  Backus  always,  if  at  home,  officiated  ;  then 
came  morning  recitations  until  seven  o'clock.  Recitations 
came  again  at  1 1  a.  m.,  and  4  p.  m.  Every  student  was  re- 
quired to  be  in  his  room  during  study  hours,  and  if 
found  elsewhere,  he  received  a  reprimand  on  the  spot. 

Each  class  had  its  monitor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  notice 
if  any  member  was  absent  from  prayers,  or  religious  services 
on  the  Sabbath.  For  these  offences  the  delinquents  were 
required  to  answer,  once  a  week,  before  the  whole  body  of 
students  in  the  chapel  ;  and  great  ingenuity  was  often  dis- 
played in  forming  excuses  for  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  it  was 
often  the  occasion  of  much  merriment  to  those  who  were 
only  listeners.  The  first  College  bell  was  a  very  small 
affair,  scarcely  audible  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing, and  not  very  sonorous  in  the  open  air  ;  and  it  was  a 
very  easy  excuse  for  sleepy  boys  to  make,  ''They  didn't 
hear  the  bell."  Dr.  Backus  received  this  apology  for  some 
time,  and  finally  confessed  he  could  not  blame  the  offenders 
much,  adding  the  oft-repeated  saying,  "The  bell  is  no  better 
than  a  fur  cap,  with  a  lamb's  tail  for  a  clapper." 

Our  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  mathematics.  Dr.  Noyes  occasionally 
amazed  us  with  chemical  experiments,  and  during  senior 
year,  the  rhetorical  exercises  under  Dr.  Backus  were  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  The  physical  sciences,  at  that  time, 
were  little  known  or  understood  in  this  country,  and  of 
course  had  no  large  place  in  the  college  system  of 
education. 

Our  College  course  being  completed  in  July,  1815,  we 
were  required  to  prepare  for  commencement.  The  class  of 
1814  containing  but  two  individuals,  they  were  excused 
from  speaking,  although  it  had  been  a  subject  of  debate  in 
the  meetings  of  the  faculty  whether  they  should  have  any 
commencement  exercises.  Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of 
it,  but  Dr.  Backus  opposed  it,  declaring  it  would  never  do  : 
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"  It  would  be  quite  too  much  like  a  young  rooster  flying  up- 
on the  fence,  flapping  his  wings  and  trying  to  crow,  before 
he  could  get  his  throat  open." 

But  the  class  of  181 5  must  have  a  commencement  ;  and 
as  it  was  to  be  the  first  one,  it  became  a  grave  question  as 
to  what  should  be  its  character  and  exercises.  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy  almost  from  its  beginning  had  its  annual 
exhibition  in  the  village  church,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  year,  drawing  large  audiences.  The 
exercises  consisted  in  part  of  orations  and  declamations, 
but  the  dramatic  performances  constituted  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. Even  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Macbeth,  were  per- 
formed to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  The 
scenery  and  dresses  for  the  occasion  were  procured  from  the 
furniture  and  wardrobes  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants. 
We  thought  that  a  commencement,  which  was  only  another 
name  for  an  exhibition,  should  consist  of  like  performances  ; 
that  five  or  six  orations  would  make  but  a  sorry  bill  of  fare 
for  an  audience  accustomed  to  something  more  entertaining. 
But  the  faculty  said,  No  ;  we  were  a  college  now,  and 
must  have  something  of  a  higher  order  than  comedies  or 
tragedies.  We  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  so  young  a 
mother  putting  on  any  very  matronly  or  dignified  airs,  and 
insisted  on  our  own  views. 

The  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  faculty  con- 
senting to  a  play  if  written  by  a  member  of  the  class,  think- 
ing probably,  that  we  would  not  venture  on  so  high  an 
undertaking.  But  "where  there's  a  will  there's  away," 
and  a  dialogue  was  written  entitled,  ' '  The  Capture  of  Derne, " 
It  was  founded  upon  the  then  recent  expedition  of  General 
Eaton  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  to  release  certain  American 
prisoners  confined  in  dungeons  in  the  city  or  town  of  Derne; 
and  to  punish  the  pirates  for  their  depredations  on  our 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  officers  and  men  of 
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the  land  and  naval  forces  were  represented  in  their  appro- 
priate uniforms,  and  the  Turks  in  their  Eastern  costumes. 
The  play  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  its  performance, 
and  elicited  much  applause  from  the  audience.  Some  of 
the  literati  present  on  this  occasion,  comparing  the  com- 
mencement with  those  of  older  colleges,  like  Yale  and 
Harvard,  thought  there  was  some  want  of  dignity  in  allow- 
ing theatrical  entertainments,  especially  with  the  display  of 
dress  and  equipage  to  make  it  lifelike.  But  in  the  general 
estimation,  it  formed  a  suitable  and  happy  transition  from 
the  former  Academic  exhibitions  to  College  commence- 
ments. At  any  rate  we  had  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  audience,  and  the  College  dignity  might  take  care  of  it- 
self, or  be  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  future  students. 
The  exercises  of  the  class  being  concluded,  the  degree  of 
baccalaurea  artiiim  liberaiium  was  conferred  on  six  per- 
sons, constituting  the  "  Class  of  i8 15,"  and  so  ended  the 
commencement  fifty  years  ago.  Of  that  class,  five  of  whom 
are  living,  three  became  clergymen,  two  were  lawyers,  and 
one  a  fiirmer,  cultivating  his  paternal  acres,  where  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life,  and  where  he  expects  to  die. 


LETTER  OF  1866 

BY    DAVID  JEWETT  BAKER,    'l6 

I  HOPE,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  may  be  excused 
for  the  uncalled  for  introduction  of  myself,  showing  how  I 
found  my  way  into  the  College  as  one  of  its  pupils,  before  I 
attempt  a  presentation  of  the  institution  in  its  relations  to 
those  under  its  charge.  1  was  raised  from  early  childhood 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  1  was 
transplanted,  at  the  time  when  there  were  only  a  few  in- 
habitants west  of  Geneva,  with  only  a  very  few  of  very 
common  schools  under  the  charge  of  teachers  indifferently 
qualified  or  quite  incompetent  ;  and  those  schools,  by  my 
labors  on  my  father's  farm,  !  was  prevented  from  attending. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  too  feeble  in  health  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  those  labors,  I  resolved,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  my  parents,  to  obtain  a  college  education, 
though  1  knew  not  how  the  resolve  was  to  be  executed. 
No  academy  then,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  lived, 
afforded  facilities  for  preparation  for  admission  into  college, 
and  if  they  were  afforded,  I  was  not  in  funds  to  obtain 
them  ;  nor  were  there,  in  convenient  distance,  to  be  found 
men  qualified  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  whose 
services  I  was  able  to  obtain.  Not  deterred  from  my  pur- 
pose by  these  and  other  inconveniences,  and  having  as- 
certained the  studies,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  the 
prerequisite  for  admission  into  the  New  England  colleges,  I 
undertook  the  task  of  self-preparation,  while  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  a  school  to  obtain  the  means  wherewith  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  my  proposed  college  course. 

When  Hamilton  College  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Backus 
at  its  head,  it  was  the  one  nearest  to  Bloomfield,  where  my 
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father  lived  ;  and  1  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  sophomore 
class  at  the  commencement  of  the  fal!  term,  1813.  This 
was  the  first  freshman  class  that  entered  the  College  and  I 
am,  I  believe,  the  first  person  raised  in  all  that  large  dis- 
\r\di  of  the  State,  west  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  who  ever 
became  a  member  of  any  college.  About  the  same  time, 
Philo  Gridley  was  admitted  into  the  class  and  was,  during 
the  year,  and  perhaps  longer,  my  roommate.  He  was  a 
hard  student  and  confined  himself  to  the  getting  of  his 
lessons,  and  seemed  not  well  pleased  if  anyone  of  his  class- 
mates made  a  better  display  in  the  recitation-room  than 
himself.  His  lessons  absorbed  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
attention.  No  amusements  or  miscellaneous  reading  drew 
him  from  them.  He  had  at  his  command  a  vigorous,  clear, 
and  discriminating  mind.  His  reasoning  powers  were  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  member  of  the  class.  I  may  in 
this  communication  speak  of  some  others  of  my  departed 
classmates  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  them  only  as  they  appeared  to  me  during 
our  college  course,  and  as  confining  myself  to  the  departed 
ones,  leaving  those  still  in  life  to  speak  by  their  adings  and 
doings  for  themselves.  Several  additional  members  made 
their  appearance  in  the  recitation-room  after  the  business 
of  the  term  commenced  ;  but,  who  they  we.re  and  the 
precise  time  of  their  connection  with  the  class,  1  am  unable 
to  say  ;  nor  do  1  recollect  with  certainty  how  many  the 
class  numbered,  at  any  one  time,  though  not  fewer  than 
twenty-four  or  five,  and  they  were  as  much  diversified  in 
appearance,  manner,  tastes,  and  character  of  their  minds  as 
any  like  number  usually  found  in  one  class  of  its  size  of 
equally  learned  "  pundits."  Some  of  them  looked  upon  the 
studying  of  their  lessons  as  a  menial  and  degrading  business, 
and  proof  positive  of  the  deficiency  of  intellcift.  These 
passed  most  of  their  time,  while  in  their  rooms,  in  light 
reading — in   faft,  in  reading  anything  rather  than  the  pre- 
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scribed  studies —  and  never  learned  anything  properly  and 
thoroughly.  Some  studied  hard  and  couldn't  learn  ;  others 
studied  not  at  all,  and  didn't  learn  ;  nor  did  they  know  or 
care  whether  they  could  learn  or  not  ;  at  least,  they  did  not 
seem  to  try  to  tlnd  out.  Some  by  faithful  and  persevering 
application  mastered  their  lessons,  and  had  time  to  spare 
for  miscellaneous  reading.  Some  learned  well  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  impediments  ;  others  learned  but  little  and 
ever  seemed  afraid  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  human  life,  and 
were  never  happy. 

The  b3^-lav/s  of  the  College,  which  the  faculty  had  placed 
in  our  hands  for  our  guidance,  provided  that  the  junior  class 
should  have  a  part  of  their  time  for  attending  the  lectures 
and  experiments  in  the  laborator}'.  It  v/as  found  we  could 
not  do  this  if  the  class  studied  fluxions.  These  it  was  decided 
we  must  study,  and  omit  chemistry.  Against  this  decision 
the  class,  one  or  two  only  dissenting,  remonstrated  and 
resolved  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  lectures  and  experiments 
as  prescribed  in  the  by-lav/s  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  being 
denied  this  privilege, to  leave  the  College.  The  class  appoint- 
ed two  of  its  members  to  present  their  determination  to  a 
meeting  of  the  faculty,  called  at  their  request  in  relation 
thereunto.  The  result  of  the  meeting,  after  hearing  what 
v/as  offered  in  behalf  of  the  class,  was  that  they  were  ex- 
cused from  studying  fluxions  and  permitted  to  attend 
chemistry.  This  they  did  accordingly,  and  all  things, 
wherein  the  class  was  concerned,  ever  afterwards  passed 
smoothly.  Whether  this  uprising  proceeded  from  the 
desire  of  some  to  obtain  chemical  knowledge  or  to  pass 
time  more  pleasantly  in  the  laboratory  than  they  could  in 
the  recitation-room,  with  hard  demonstrations  to  be  worked 
out,  or  from  both  these  causes  combined,  as  is  probable, 
I  know  not.  The  demands  of  the  class,  it  is  true,  were  not 
fully  and  directly  granted,  in  terms,  but  we  were  positively 
assured,  if  we  returned  to  our  studies  and  recitations,  there 
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should  be  no  future  cause  for  complaint.  Probably  this 
combination  could  never  have  been  formed,  with  so  great 
unanimity  as  it  v/as,  if  the  conviction  had  not  fastened  itself 
to  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  class  that  advantage 
was  being  taken,  by  some  of  the  tutors,  of  the  easy  nature 
and  pacific  disposition  of  Dr.  Noyes,  so  as  to  leave  him  and 
his  field  of  operations  out  of  sight,  or  not  duly  respected. 

I  cannot,  1  fear,  present  anything  in  the  form  prescribed 
to  be  observed  by  the  writer  of  annals.  My  recollection 
of  occurrences,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  while  living  far 
distant  from  the  scene  of  their  occurrence,  engaged,  too,  in 
pursuits  little  connected  with  them,  is  so  vague  and  indistinct 
as  to  preclude  the  attempt  of  any  more  than  a  few  brief 
disconnected  generalities,  which  chance  may  have  left  in 
my  way.  On  some  of  my  classmates,  now  no  longer 
among  the  living,  I  cannot  refrain  from  bestowing  a  passing 
notice. 

Edward  Robinson,  though  suffering  from  ill  health, 
steadily  pursued  his  studies,  got  his  lessons  well,  and  more 
probed  to  the  bottom  whatever  he  undertook  to  learn  than 
any  other  member  of  the  class.  He  exhibited  not  original 
thoughts  so  much  as  ability  to  follov/  out  v^^hat  others  had 
well  begun,  and  to  discover  and  to  possess  himself  of  that, 
which  others  had  know  before.  He  was  unremitting  and 
persevering  in  whatever  he  undertook  and  left  nothing,  on 
which  he  fiistened  his  attention,  only  half  learned  or 
unfinished.  Neither  he  nor  Philo  Gridley  ever  joined  in 
the  amusements  or  merrymakings  of  their  fellow  students. 
Their  manners,    if  not  repulsive,    were  not    winning. 

On  my  advent  to  College,  I  found,  on  a  level  space,  upon 
the  side  of  the  charming  hill,  rising  with  a  gradual  slope 
from  the  lovely  village  of  Clinton  which  it  overlooks,  several 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  new  paling  fence,  studded 
thickly,  most  of  it,  with  the  stumps  of  trees  recently  felled  ; 
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and,  in  this  enclosure,  was  a  wooden-framed  building  of 
considerable  dimensions,  as  the  size  of  buildings  was  then 
and  there  estimated.  It  was  neither  new  nor  very  old  in  its 
appearance.  This  was  the  College  ;  and,  on  the  right  in 
the  corner  of  the  enclosure,  as  one  looked  from  its  front 
door  upon  the  village,  stood  the  President's  House,  respect- 
able for  size  and  appearance.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
College  building,  and  not  far  off,  was  a  low,  new,  unfinished 
brick  building.  This  was  the  commons  where  most  of  the 
students  and  some  of  the  tutors  took  their  meals,  regularly 
each  day,  served  up  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  steward,  in  the 
ample  dining  hall.  At  the  table,  one  of  the  tutors,  at  least, 
was  present.  To  the  steward,  who  acted  as  collector  and 
treasurer  to  the  institution,  our  term  bills,  embracing  our 
board  at  $1.50  a  week,  tuition  at  $12  a  term,  and  divers 
contingent  expenses,  averaging  less  than  $50  a  term,  were 
paid. 

The  blackboard  was  not  used,  and  some  members  of  the 
class,  instead  of  learning  to  demonstrate  by  looking  upon  a 
diagram  of  the  figure,  the  properties  of  which  were  to  be 
demonstrated,  barely  committed  to  memory  the  printed 
statement  thereof  as  contained  in  Simpson's  Euclid,  then 
used  by  the  class  ;  and  this  exercise  of  the  memory  was 
pretty  nearly  all  the  knowledge  they  acquired  of  geometry 
and  its  kindred  studies.  This  mode  of  getting  such  lessons, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  was  not  general,  but  was  limited  to  a 
small  minority  of  the  class.  As  already  stated,  ours  was 
the  first  freshman  class  which  entered  Hamilton  College  ; 
starting  when  the  institution  itself  started  into  existence,  on 
a  feeble  foundation,  in  a  part  of  the  State  then  new  and 
thinly  inhabitated,  and  under  many  discouragements  to  its 
maintaining  a  protracted  and  vigorous  existence  ;  but,  like 
many  a  craft  of  questionable  seaworthiness,  under  skilful  and 
faithful  pilotage,  she  made  the  port  of  her  destination  and 
the  safe  delivery  of  all  on  board.     It  is  not,  I   trust,    a  vain 
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boast  to  claim  that  no  first  freshman  class  of  any  American 
college,  considering  the  amount  of  natural  talents  and  facti- 
tious acquirements,  and  also,  high  and  honorable  parts  well 
performed  on  life's  theater,  has  made  a  more  creditable 
exhibit.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  found  at  our 
commencement,  but,  I  discover  from  the  catalogue,  that 
only  seventeen  graduated — a  less  number  by  some  six  or 
seven  than  was  in  the  class  in  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years.  Whether  or  not  the  whole  of  them  were  present 
on  the  last  examination,  I  do  not  recollect.  They  did  not 
die  a  natural  death  before  commencement,  or,  if  they  did, 
their  knell  was  not  sounded  in  Hamilton  Hall.  How,  or 
when,  or  why  they  slipped  away  1  know  not. 

Our  alma  mater,  at  first  timid,  and  partly  concealed  in 
the  thicket,  soon  made  her  way  out  of  the  woods  and 
found  herself  upon  cleared  ground,  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  Fort  Stanwix,  Oneida  Castle,  and  Sangerfield  Huddle. 
The  accommodations,  for  the  first  three  years,  were  quite 
indifferent.  Too  many  students  were  frequently  crowded 
into  one  room,  in  which  they  lodged  and  studied  their 
lessons.  Most  of  the  rooms  did  not  well  exclude  the 
winter's  cold  or  the  summer's  heat  ;  and,  at  times,  severely 
taxed  their  tenants'  powers  of  endurance,  insomuch  that 
they  were  not  heedless  observers  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  ere(flion  of  Hamilton  Hall  then  under  way. 

The  faculty,  consisting  of  Doctor  Backus,  Professors 
Norton  and  Noyes,  and  Tutors  Strong,  Dean,  Spaulding, 
and  Robinson,  were  gentlemen  of  great  worth,  and  scholars 
of  fine  attainments,  especially  in  the  studies  v.^hich  they 
were  employed  to  teach  ;  and,  true  to  the  interests  of  their 
pupils,  were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  President  Backus,  besides  his  large  literary  stores, 
was  a  man  of  much  wit  and  intlnite  humor  ;  so  much  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  carry  on  ordinary  con- 
versation without  making  exhibitions  of  those  properties  of 
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his  mind  ;  and,  by  their  timely  and  skilful  use,  he  aroused 
attention  and  fastened  the  hearer's  mind  more  firmly  on 
the  instruction  sought  to  be  conveyed.  His  sharp  points, 
witty  turns,  and  amusing  illustrations,  seasoned  with  good 
humor,  and  enforced  by  appropriate  anecdotes,  made  im- 
pressions not  easily  effaced,  and  fastened  the  instruction 
which  they  had  aided  to  impart.  Irony,  satire,  and  sarcasm 
were  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  pulpit  occupied  by  this 
excellent  and  able  man.  The  last  time  I  had  the  happiness 
to  see  him  was  in  September,  1816,  while  journeying  in 
western  New  York,  where  I  then  lived.  As  I  had  been 
absent  by  permission  from  the  commencement  exercises, 
he  brought  and  presented  my  diploma;  observing,  as  he 
did  so,  that  Wealthy,  meaning  his  daughter,  then  present, 
had  fixed  on  the  seal  to  make  me  remember  her.  Thank- 
ing him  and  her  too,  I  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  that 
purpose.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  was  saddened  to  learn 
the  great  loss,  which  the  College  and  the  country  had  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  this  good  man.  Since  the  year  last 
mentioned,  1  am  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  except  Josiah  Spalding, 
who,  after  studying  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
settled  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
where  he  deservedly  attained  a  high  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion and  practiced  with  much  success  till  his  death,  in  that 
place,  some  twenty  years  ago.  His  pure  and  upright  life 
and  his  literary  and  legal  attainments  commanded  the  high 
respect   of  all  to  whom  he  was  known. 

Considering  the  inconveniences  under  which  the  students 
labored  ;  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  then  in 
the  midst  of  a  war,  declared  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  party  at  home,  powerful  for  its  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  numbers  ;  and  whilst  the  nation  was  disturbed  to  its 
center  by  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  court,  which  had  be- 
friended and  then  sought  to  govern  us,  the  students  with 
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much  credit  to  themselves,  were  steadily  and  successfully 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their  college  studies,  and 
although  party  heat  was  mtense  in  the  field  of  politics, 
they  consumed  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  time  in 
party  political  discussions.  The  College  was  their  sanctuary 
and  protection  against  the  storms  raging  without.  When, 
however,  the  messengers  returned  with  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  students,  one  and  all,  hailed  it  with  joyful  demonstra- 
tions and  the  College  halls  were,  forthwith,  made  brilliant 
with  unwonted  light.  They,  in  common  with  the  great 
body  ofthe  people,  hailed  with  joy  the  return  of  peace,  not 
stopping  to  enquire  if  even  the  first  thing,  for  which  the 
war  had  been  set  on  foot,  had  been  obtained  from  our 
enemy.  Even  now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  if  obtained,  the 
history  ofthe  times  shadows  it  forth  very  faintly,  and  shows, 
but  too  unmistakably,  that  we  left  off  about  where  we 
began,  only  a  great  deal  more  in  debt.  True,  the  people 
raised  their  voices  and  proclaimed  the  result  a  glorious  suc- 
cess, and  many  may  have  been  taught  to  think  it  was  so  in 
fact. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  this  College  would  be  able 
to  weather  the  stormy  sea  upon  which  she  was  launched  ; 
but  a  kind  Providence  seems  to  have  stood  by  her  in  all 
her  dangers,  and  may  this  guardianship  be  her  lasting 
heritage. 
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BY  EDMUND    ARNOLD  WETMORE,   '17 

After  the  proceedings  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  Hamilton  College,  and  especially  after  the 
very  full,  elaborate,  and  able  discourse  of  President  Fisher 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  it  is  difficult,  indeed  almost  im- 
possible to  add  anything  of  interest  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  institution.  In  that  discourse,  and  in  the 
addresses  and  letters  which  accompanied  it,  ample  mention 
was  made  not  only  of  the  founders  and  builders,  and  first 
guardians  and  teachers  of  the  College,  but  of  almost  all  the 
early  alumni  who  became  in  any  considerable  degree  distin- 
guished, and  ample  justice  done  to  their  charaders  and 
their  labors.  All  important  fads  in  regard  to  its  origin,  its 
condition,  its  educational  character,  its  struggles  with  dif- 
ficulties, its  progress,  and  its  influence  through  its  years  of 
infancy,  and  the  staple  anecdotes  of  that  interesting  period, 
were  presented  in  pleasant  and  attra6tive  speech  and  writ- 
ing. The  whole  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  Yet,  one 
who  was  a  pupil  of  the  institution  for  nearly  four  years, 
commencing  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  stage  of  its 
existence,  may  possibly  state  a  few  things  from  information 
and  memory,  which,  though  unimportant,  may  possess 
some  little  interest  for  those  who  followed  him,  and  who 
are  curious  in  matters  of  antiquity. 

President  Fisher  says  in  his  discourse,  "A  college,  es- 
pecially in  a  new  country,  can  not  be  extemporized,  nor 
instantly  created.  It  must  grow  like  any  other  solid  prod- 
U(ft.  It  must  possess  an  organic  life,  and  that  life  must 
have  time  to  develop  itself,  and  become  vigorous  and 
strong."     It  may  be  added,  that  the  history  and  experience 
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of  most  American  colleges  show  that  that  life  must  be 
given  by  men  of  brains,  of  some  learning,  of  much  practical 
knowledge,  of  great  energy,  of  strong  will  and  power  to 
overcome  difficulties,  of  undoubting  faith,  and  of  sincere 
and  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education —  highly 
appreciating  its  value  and  necessity  in  establishing  and 
sustaining  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
order. 

Dodor  Fisher  has  strikingly  and  elociuently  illustrated 
these  truths — in  part  by  reference  to  him  (Samuel  Kirkland, 
missionary  to  the  five  nations  of  Indians)  who  planted, 
almost  in  the  wilderness,  the  germ  of  an  institution  upon 
which,  in  words  often  quoted,  he  invoked  "the  smiles  of 
the  God  of  wisdom,"  and  prayed  that  it  might  "prove  an 
eminent  means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  human  happiness,  and  aiding  the  reign  of 
virtue,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  Redeemer."  1  doubt 
if  the  true  purposes  and  uses  of  an  institution  of  learning 
were  ever  expressed  in  words  of  greater  simplicity,  preg- 
nancy, and  beauty. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks,  and  the  allusions  to  Mr. 
Kirkland,  have  a  very  slight  connection  with  "the  annals" 
of  the  class  of  1817,  and  of  the  College  during  the  four 
years  in  which  that  class  received  its  maternal  care  and  in- 
struction ;  but  I  can  not  revert  to  so  early  a  period  of  its 
history  without  thinking  and  speaking  of  him  who  brought 
it  into  existence.  His  life  and  methods  show  that  he  knew 
and  felt  the  truth,  announced  by  Dr.  Fisher,  that  a  college 
could  not  be  "extemporized" — that  it  must  have  time  and 
space  to  "grow  "  ;  and  that  he  knew,  too,  that  there  were 
no  short  or  easy  ways  to  any  great  and  permanent  good.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  these  truths  frequently,  and 
even  in  this  very  humble  place,  though  it  may  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  leads  to  attempts  not  only    to   extem- 
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porize  colleges,  but  to  extemporize  almost  every  form  of 
earthly  good,  and  to  make  short  cuts  to  the  prizes  which 
the  divine  wisdom  has  decreed  shall  be  reached  and  kept 
only  by  patient,  persevering  and  intelligent  labor,  con- 
tinued through  long  paths  tilled  with  hidden  and  constantly 
recurring  obstacles.  Mr.  Kirkland  labored  through  many 
weary  years  to  arrive  even  at  a  visible  beginning.  He 
traveled  extensively,  endeavoring  to  interest  and  enlist 
other  minds  in  his  works  of  charity  and  good  will  to  man. 
He  devoted  his  property,  his  person,  and  indeed  all  that  he 
had,  and  all  that  he  was,  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men, 
truly  "without  distinction  of  race  or  color."  They  who 
worked  with  him,  and  they  who  immediately  followed 
him,  were  possessed  of  the  same  spirit. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  memorandum  book  or 
journal,  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  handwriting,  from  which  1  give  a 
few  extracts,  not  that  they  relate  to  the  College,  but  to  afford 
a  glimpse  of  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  in  his 
early  years.  They  tell  also  something  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  College  ninety-seven 
years  ago  ;  and  mark  the  difference  between  a  journey 
from  Oneida  to  Herkimer  and  Johnstown  then  and  now. 
He  writes  : 

"Jan.  15,  1770. — Set  out  from  ye  German  Flats  with  my 
v/ife,  for  Onoide — Mr.  Honicle  and  Fort  Herkimer,  John 
Tigert  and  two  Indian  slays  in  company — lodged  at  Capt. 
Shoemaker's.  16. — Proceeded  to  FortStanwix — the  weather 
extreme  cold — froze  my  face — lodged  at  Mr.  Bruft's.  17; 
Wed. — Weather  still  extreme  cold — proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney— at  sunset  arrived  at  Kanoaohare,  or  upper  Onoide — a 
joyful  interview  with  some  of  my  people  in  the  evening — 
mutual  joy  in  our  meeting — found  my  house  untinished, 
and  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  every  thing  up-side-down.  18, 
19,  20;  Thursday,  Friday,  Sat. — Worked  like  a  slave,  and 
spent  ye  eve'g  chietly  with  my  ppl.,  and  visiting  some  of 
ye  sick — except  Friday,  we  have  had  a  singing  and  con- 
ference meeting — opened  with  prayer,  and  concluded  with 
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a  word  of  exhort'n — have  the  joy  to  find  my  children  in  the 
truth — blessed  be  God — not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name, 
O  L'd,  be  ye  glory — Amen  and  amen." 

At  the  time  of  this  journey  Mr.  Kirkland  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  and  had  been  married  four  months.  He 
writes  again  : 

"Feb.  s. — Wrote  3  letters  in  ye  morning,  and  visited  ye 
sick — and  then  went  s  miles  out  to  look  for  my  horse, 
(which  went  off  last  night,)  intending  to  go  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  about  20  miles  hence,  for  some  provisions  ;  towards 
evening  rode  in  a  slay  about  2  miles,  and  dug  up  some 
flat  stones  which  I  discovered  about  a  year  ago,  and 
brought  home  to  support  my  chimneys,  they  being  made  of 
raw  brick,  are  much  broke  away,  and  not  like  to  last  till 
spring  without  great  care. 

Feb.  8. — Assisted  in  getting  wood — and  some  house 
work,  and  a  weary  day  1  had  of  it. 

9,  Frid. — Spent  sometime  with  two  Indians,  assisting  in 
getting  wood.     An  hour  or  two  of  study  in  the  evening. 

Feb.  12. — Monday.  Set  out  for  the  German  Flats  to  get 
some  provisions,  and  intend  to  proceed  to  Col.  Butler's  for 
some  money  I  hear  Dr.  Wheelock  has  sent  there  for  my 
present  necessities.  Rose  at  4,  set  off  at  sunrise  ;  came 
to  Fort  Stanwix,  P.  M.,  and  preached  a  lecture.  Baptized 
two  children — Martin,  son  of  John  Ruff,  and  Martha  Chris- 
tian, daughter  of  Wm.  Cline — lodged  at  Mr.  Ruff's. 

13,  14,  15,  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Tuesday  evening  joined  in 
matrimony  Daniel  Pierson  and  Margaret  Dancer. 

Wednesday. — Much  unwell,  witli  a  cold  and  pain  in  my 
breast,  occasioned  by  sitting  so  long  at  a  low  table  writing- 
letters  to  friends. 

17. — Proceeded  to  the  German  Flats  in  company  with 
some  of  ye  people  of  Fort  Stanwix  to  assist  in  breaking  the 
road  ;  found  the  road  extreiriely  bad — the  creeks  very  high 
by  ye  late  rain.  Obliged  to  swim  through  six  rivers  and 
rivulets  with  horses  and  slays.     Wet  and  hungry  all  day — 

about   sunset   reached    lake ,    lied    the   horses  in  the 

woods — crossed  the  Mohav/k  river  upon  the  ice,  and  slept 
at  Thompson's — a  very  fatigueing  day  this  has  been. 

19. — L.  D.  Obliged  to  go  forward — with  much  dif- 
ficulty got  horses  and  slays  across  the   river — and  again    at 
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ye  upper  Fronks,  reached  Mr.  Honicle  Herkimer's  before 
sunset.  Evening,  parted  with  my  Indians — gave  $2  to 
Thomas  and  Skenando  to  redress  ye  misfortune  sustained 
by  ye  long  and  dangerous  journey. 

20.— Monday.  Proceeded  to  Col.  Butler's  for  the  money 
sent  there  for  me  by  Dr.  Wheelock.  With  much  difficulty 
and  danger  crossed  the  river — dined  at  Mr.  Perry's  in  Stony 
Robby.  in  tiie  evening  to  Sir  Williams,  when  it  began  to 
hail  and  snow  most  violently — detained  there  by  ye  storm 
till  next  day  — treated  with  great  kindness  and  civility  by  his 
Honor. 

21.  — P.  M.  Went  to  Col.  Butler's— lodged  there  — kindly 
entertained.  Received  £,jo  sterling,  which  had  been  sent 
there  by  Dr.  Wheelock.  22.  —In ye  morning  went  to  Major 
Fonda's  on  business,  accompanied  by  Col.  Butler.  P.  M. 
set  out  on  my  return." 

Such,  with  continual  preaching,  lecturing,  and  teaching, 
and  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  general  government 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  constituted  through  many  years  al- 
most the  daily  life  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  until  through  other 
years,  and  other  fields  of  ceaseless,  unselfish  toil,  his  labors 
culminated  in  the  founding  and  endowment  of  "a  well-regu- 
lated Seminary  of  learning, "  in  the  manner  described  in  Dr. 
Fisher's  discourse.  I  make  no  distinction  between  Hamil- 
ton Oneida  Academy  and  Hamilton  College.  The  latter 
was  a  continuance  of  the  former ;  having  only  a  new  name 
with  means  of  instruction  and  powers  of  usefulness 
enlarged  and  perpetuated.  Hamilton  College  was  founded 
in  1793. 

In  1813,  the  visible  property  of  this  College  consisted  of 
"the  grounds,"  the  old  Academy  building  (containing 
fourteen  students'  rooms,  a  laboratory  and  a  chapel),  the 
President's  house  in  the  east  corner  of  the  grounds,  (I 
believe  the  foundations  of  Hamilton  Hall,)  and  the  Com- 
mons Hall  (now  the  cabinet),  with  long  woodsheds  extend- 
ing from  the  two  ends,  and  ornamented  at  their  extremities 
by  brick  water-closets  of  simple  architectural  design.  In 
front,  along  the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  north,  was  a 
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very  plain,  feeble,  white  paling,  with  gates  used  principally 
for  the  purposes  of  slaming,  swinging,  and  lifting.  Where 
the  observatory  now  stands,  and  west  and  north  of  its  site, 
was  a  growth  of  ragged  trees  and  underbrush,  the  ground 
was  very  wet,  and  seldom  or  never  explored,  there  being 
there  no  temptations  to  mischief.  There  was  not  a  tree  or 
shrub  in  front  of  the  buildings.  There  were  two  or  three 
small  farm-houses  in  the  distance,  west  of  the  College. 
The  north  road  led,  by  rough  and  devious  paths,  to  Gary's 
tavern  on  the  "  Genesee  road,"  where  patriotic  boys  of  the 
College  resorted  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  house 
now  owned  by  Professor  Root  was  "  Lee's  tavern,"  where 
a  certain  class  of  st  udents  used  to  run  up  bills  for  ' '  sundries. " 
Where  now  are  the  Professor's  beautiful  garden  and  grounds 
was  an  almost  impassable  gulf,  offensive  to  the  sight,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  that  period,  bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts 
at  cultivation  or  use,  for  any  purpose  whatever.  On  that 
side  of  the  road  below  Lee's,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was 
only  the  small  house  afterwards  occupied  by  Dr.  Noyes  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  were  the  little  unpainted  tenement 
ofXsesar,  ("the  professor  of  dust  and  ashes"),  the  ancient 
Anderson  house,  and  Powell's   dwelling  and   shoe-shop. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  were  President  Backus,  Pro- 
fessors Norton  and  Noyes,  and  Tutors  Strong  and  Dean. 
The  name  and  character  of  Dr.  Backus  are  knov/n  and 
honored  by  all  men,  who  ever  heard  of  the  former  eminent 
clergyman  of  Connecticut,  or  of  the  College  over  which  he 
presided.  No  one  who  ever  knew  or  saw  him  could  forget 
him.  Though  he  v/as  not  a  man  of  extensive  learning  nor 
a  thorough  and  accurate  scholar,  yet  no  one  questioned  his 
fitness  for  the  high  place  which  he  occupied.  There  was, 
in  his  presence,  a  consciousness  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  which,  forbidding  inquiry  into  detail,  placed  him  in- 
stinctively at  the  head.     He  was  truly  a  man  of  genius,  and 
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yet  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  he  was  ever  guided  by 
common  sense,  and  controlled  by  a  sensitive  and  enlightened 
conscience,  and  the  purest  and  highest  religious  sentiments 
and  principles.  In  the  pulpit,  (in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moved,)  he  had  hardly  a  peer.  His  printed  discourses  do 
him  no  justice.  A  reader  would  wonder  at  the  effect  of 
his  preaching.  It  was  produced  by  his  emotional  nature 
giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  words  which  were  not, 
and  could  not  be  written— by  the  pathos  of  his  voice— by 
his  speaking  face— the  expression  of  his  clear  and  beautiful 
eye,  and  the  simplicity,  dignity,  sincerity,  and  earnestness 
of  his  whole  appearance  and  manner.  He  loved  his  pupils, 
and  treated  them  with  affectionate  consideration.  In  the 
recitation-room  he  taught  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind,  using  the  lessons  of  the  text-books  chiefly  as  sug- 
gestions. 

Professor  Norton  was  an  accurate  and  finished  classical 
scholar,  apt  to  teach,  and  taking  great  interest  and  pleasure 
in  his  profession.  A  student  who  desired  to  learn,  secured 
his  good  will  and  encouragement,  and  his  cheerful  and 
ample  aid  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  He  taught  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  full  and  certain  knowledge,  and  no  question 
was  made  of  the  correctness  of  his  instructions.  He  was 
emphatically  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

Professor  Noyes  illustrated  the  law  of  kindness  in  all  his 
works,  words,  and  ways.  He  knew  no  guile.  In  his 
department  he  was  full  of  knowledge,  and  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  imparting  it  to  others.  It  was  not,  however,  well 
digested  or  arranged  ;  yet  he  made  his  lectures  instructive 
and  interesting,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  in  answering  in- 
quiries and  giving  explanations  and  illustrations.  He  was 
not  always  fortunate  in  his  experiments,  but  his  ingenious 
and  pleasant  way  of  accounting  for  his  failures  served  at 
least  to  enliven  the  lecture-room.  His  apparatus  was 
limited  and  imperfect,  and  his    laboratory   was   small,  un- 
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pleasant,  inconvenient,  and  miserably  furnished. 

Professor  Strong,  (tutor  until  1816),  is  still  living,  but  1 
cannot  pass  him  without  a  word  or  two.  He  has  retired 
from  the  halls  of  instruction,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competence,  contentment,  and  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  has 
more  than  the  usual  health  and  vigor  of  men  at  his  time  of 
life.  He  had,  I  am  sure,  the  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude 
of  every  student  of  the  College  who  had  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  be  benefited  by  his  teaching.  In  his  depart- 
ment, I  believe  he  was  without  a  superior  in  any  American 
college.  The  most  abstruse  and  difficult  mathematical  prob- 
lems were  his  playthings. 

Of  Mr.  Tutor  Dean  but  little  has  ever  been  written  or 
spoken.  I  have  always  regretted  that  he  did  not  make 
teaching  his  profession.  He  graduated  at  Union  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  was  an  accomplished  clas- 
sical and  English  scholar.  His  translations  were  beautiful, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  conveyed  accurately  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  He  was  distinctively  a  gentleman,  and 
was  very  popular  with  the  students.  He  governed  with- 
out an  effort,  and  without  using  words  of  authority.  Any- 
one who  should  have  offered  him  the  slighest  indignity, 
would  have  met  with  the  frowns  and  indignation  of  his 
fellows. 

I  entered  College  towards  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the 
freshman  year.  I  was  taken  to  the  President's  house, 
exceedingly  frightened,  but  1  was  kindly  received.  He 
directed  me  to  the  College  for  examination.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Dean's  room,  where  I  was  examined  by  him  and  Prof. 
Norton— they  hearing  me  read  a  few  lines  in  Virgil,  five 
or  six  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  asking 
me  to  parse  a  few  words  in  each,  propounding  half  a  dozen 
questions  in  some  English  study,  I  have  forgotten  what. 
The  whole  affair  occupied  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Quarters  were  assigned  to  me  in  the  northwest  corner-room, 
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first  floor,  already  occupied  hy  S.  W.  Taylor,  Eleazer 
Lathrop,  and  Charles  S.  Henry  — a  family  of  four  in  one 
compressed  apartment,  with  two  closets  annexed,  called 
bedrooms. 

The  room  to  which  I  have  referred  was  furnished  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  There  were  two  or  three  pine  or 
cherry  desks  or  tables  ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen  wooden-bot- 
tomed chairs,  with  a  pail,  a  basin  or  two,  and  two  or  three 
tumblers  in  a  cupboard.  There  was  no  carpet— indeed  there 
was  not  a  carpet  in  the  College  except  in  Professor  Nor- 
ton's room.  Our  door  opened  into  an  entry  ventilated  by 
a  large  outside  door,  which  was  generally  open  for  the  free 
admission  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow.  That  corner  received 
the  concentrated  power  of  all  the  west  and  northwest 
winds  ;  and  my  impression  is  that  we  never  suffered  by 
anything  resembling  the  modern  contrivances  for  imperfect 
ventilation,  and  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  room  was  warmed  by  a  wood  fire  in  a  large 
open  fireplace,  and  this  was  the  method  of  warming  every 
other  room.  There  was  not  a  stove  in  the  building.  We, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  students,  brought  our  firewood 
in  our  arms,  from  the  wood-shed.  This,  with  some  other 
simple  praftices,  prevented  the  necessity  of  a  gymnasium. 
My  class,  through  its  whole  course,  recited  sometimes  in 
one  room  and  sometimes  in  another,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  all  of  which  rooms  were  so  prepared  and  fur- 
nished as  to  prevent  luxurious  habits,  and  inure  "young 
gentlemen "  to  hardships.  There  were  no  blackboards, 
and  no  apparatus,  except  now  and  then  a  globe,  and  in  the 
laboratory  a  few  tubs,  blowpipes,  retorts,  receivers,  and  an 
air-pump. 

The  services  of  the  day,  in  the  winter,  commenced  by 
prayers  in  the  chapel  at  six  o'clock,  and  often  in  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  polar  bears  would  have  enjoyed   them- 
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selves  ;  then  to  recitation  by  (tallow)  candle-light,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  a  very  few  degrees  above  that  of  the  chapel  ; 
and  then  to  breakfast  in  the  commons  hall,  which  there 
was  an  attempt  to  warm  by  two  large  oven-like  piles  of 
brick,  (one  at  each  end),  plastered  over,  and  called  Russian 
stoves,  and  one  of  which  did  not  go  at  all  — breakfast  on 
long,  cold-looking  pine  tables  painted  white,  with  long 
wooden  benches  for  seats.  All  the  students,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  special  cases,  were  obliged  to  board 
in  the  commons.  This  hall  was  a  favorite  place  for  plunder. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  provisions  of  the  table  were 
smuggled  into  pockets,  papers,  bags,  and  hats,  and  carried 
off  to  the  students'  rooms  for  evening  picnics.  In  addition 
to  these  supplies,  there  was  sometimes  a  turkey  or  a 
chicken,  procured  through  an  underground  road  to  a  poul- 
try yard,  and  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  by  suspension  by 
a  string  fastened  to  the  mantel.  It  is  grievous  to  say  that 
these  picnics  were  sometimes  visited  by  uninvited  members 
of  the  faculty.     This  always  produced  confusion. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  our  family  arrangement  in  the  cor- 
ner, I  was  sent  to  a  room  with  one  chum.  Our  beds  were 
in  a  shallow  recess  formed  by  the  jutting  of  the  chimney. 
There  was  a  large  dark  closet  intended  for  a  bedroom,  but 
that  was  occupied  by  rats,  who  furiously  disputed  posses- 
sion with  all  comers.  We  yielded  at  once.  They  made 
nightly  incursions,  in  military  array,  into  our  premises, 
carefully  examining  our  beds  and  our  clothing,  especially 
our  boots  and  shoes,  hovering  around  the  fireplace,  and 
having  a  good  time  generally.  I  think  I  never  saw  in  a 
similar  space  an  equal  number  of  those  pleasant  animals. 
I  do  not  remember  Vv^hen  we  took  possession  of  our  new 
College,  Hamilton  Hall,  but  believe  it  was  before  the  close 
of  the  sophomore  year.  Almost  all  our  rooms  there  were 
comfortable  and  pleasant  ;  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter,  except  recitation-rooms  at   half  past   six  o'clock  in 
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the  morning.  This  hall  remains,  I  believe,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  except  in  in  its  exterior  dilapi- 
dation, the  closing  of  the  fireplaces,  possibly  some  interior 
changes,  and  in  the  removal  of  a  bust  of  Hamilton  from  a 
niche  in  the  middle  and  near  the  top  of  the  front  wall,  and  a 
golden  eagle  which  spread  its  wings  above  it.  I  do  not 
know  when  they  were  removed,  nor  what  disposition  was 
made  of  them. 

The  chapel  remained  in  the  old  building.  There  we 
attended  prayers  morning  and  evening.  Dr.  Backus 
preached  Sunday  mornings,  and  generally  to  a  "full house." 
The  great  majority  of  the  students  needed  no  compulsion  or 
urging  to  attend  religious  services  conducted  by  him.  His 
prayers  were  almost  as  attractive  as  his  sermons.  They 
were  brief,  simple,  pathetic,  devotional,  and  altogether 
beautiful.  In  summer  the  chapel  was  pleasant  enough, 
but  in  winter  it  was  cold  as  1  have  described  it.  The 
president  frequently  preached  in  overcoat  and  mittens. 
Sometime  during  my  college  course  a  small  stove  was 
put  up  there,  which  served  to  prevent  frost.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  had  a  cold  dinner  and  v/ere  then  obliged,  in 
summer,  to  walk  through  the  heat  and  dust,  and  in  winter, 
to  wade  through  the  snow,  to  the  old  meeting-house  on 
the  green  in  the  village.  We  had  seats  in  the  gallery, 
where,  sometimes,  we  suffered  severely  with  the  cold. 
The  warming  of  churches  in  the  country  is  a  modern  in- 
vention ;  a  sign,  our  fathers  would  think,  of  "modern  de- 
generacy." We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  sensible, 
and  sometimes  practical,  but,  to  boys,  very  dull  and  unin- 
teresting discourses,  from  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
AsAHEL  S.  Norton,  of  blessed  memory.  No  better,  purer, 
or  holier  man  ever  held  the  office  of  pastor  over  any  people. 
He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  continuing  his  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  and  reading  extensively,  until  very  late  in  life  ; 
but  he  could  not  interest  college  students  on  a  warm    sum- 
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mer's,  or  a  cold  winter's  day. 

On  Monday  morning  in  the  senior  year,  we  received 
moral  and  religious  instruftion  from  the  president,  during 
the  short  time  he  remained  with  us,  using  Vincent's  Cate- 
chism as  a  text-book  — a  book  which,  I  fear,  was  shock- 
ingly neglected,  and  I  think  was  never  read  by  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  the  class,  and  many  never  opened  it  ;  but 
we  all  heard  Dr.  Backus  talk. 

There  was  one  institution  which  was  abolished,  I  believe, 
soon  after  1817  ;  probably  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
were  irregularly  and  frequently  thirsty  and  hungry— that 
was  "the  Buttery  "—a  room  in  the  north  corner  basement 
of  the  commons  hall,  where  raisins,  almonds,  nuts,  apples, 
crackers,  stationery,  beer,  and  cider  were  kept  for  sale  ; 
but  where  no  student  was  allowed  to  incur  an  indebted- 
ness of  more  than  five  dollars  a  term  without  the  special 
permission  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  It  was  open  for  one 
hour  after  the  evening  meal.  During  my  day  it  was  kept 
by  my  classmate,  Taylor,  who  received  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  his  services. 

We  had  a  code  of  laws  consisting  of  ten  chapters,  printed 
in  a  pamphlet  of  m.ore  than  twenty  pages,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  revised  statutes.  It  provided  for  almost  all 
possible  sins  of  commission  and  omission,  and  all  kinds  of 
behavior  and  misbehavior.  There  was  one  ominous 
chapter,  headed,  "Of  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 
It  contained  solemn  enactments  against  assaulting, 
wounding,  or  striking  the  president,  or  a  professor,  or 
tutor,  or  maliciously  breaking  their  windows  or  doors  ; 
against  fighting,  striking,  quarreling,  challenging,  turbulent 
words  or  behavior,  fraud,  lying  or  defamation,  or  any  such 
like  crimes  ;  against  breaking  open  doors,  or  picking  locks, 
and  against  blasphemy,  robbery,  fornication,  theft,  forgery 
and  dueling,  with  suitable  penalties   imposed  for  transgres- 
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sions.  This  code  may  exist  at  this  day,  but  1  suppose  is 
not  studied  as  a  guide.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not 
closely  followed,  in  all  things,  even  when  supposed  to  be 
the  student's  rule  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  there  was  some 
quarreling,  striking,  fighting,  a  good  many  turbulent  words, 
much  turbulent  behavior,  that  some  windows  were 
broken,  and  that  some  bones  were  blown  up  with  a  view 
of  starting  doors  and  locks  ;  that  the  prayer  bell  would  not 
always  ring,  having  lost  its  clapper,  or  having  been  turned 
down  side  up,  and  filled  with  water  which  became  ice  ; 
that  sheep  and  calves  were  introduced  into  the  chapel  and 
conducted  to  the  professors'  seats  ;  that  tables  with  all  that 
they  held  of  provisions  and  crockery  wereup  set  in  the  hall,and 
that  noises  as  of  a  battle  or  an  earthquake,  were  heard  in  the 
night  ;  all  of  which  was  in  palpable  violation  of  the   code. 

The  exercises  of  our  junior  exhibitions  and  commence- 
ments differed  somewhat  from  the  exercises  of  the  present 
day.  At  commencements  we  had  disputes  and  colloquies, 
and  at  junior  exhibitions  we  had  dialogues  and  "  played 
plays,"  generally  of  a  very  comical  character.  The  class  of 
181 5  enacted  the  "  Capture  of  Derne,"  written  by  one  of 
the  the  class,  a  performance  filled  with  startling  incidents, 
patriotic  and  mihtary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  class  of  181 7.  It  was  printed  on  a  half 
sheet  of  common  foolscap  paper  : 

SCHEME 

Of  the  Exercises  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  Titblic  Commencement, 

Hamilton  College,  September  17,    1817. 

1.  Distribution  of  Schemes. 

2.  Sacred  Music. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin,  Eleazer  Lathrop. 

5.  A  Dissertation  on   the    Influences  of  the   Arts   and  Sciences  on  National 

Character,  Charles  S.  Henry. 

6.  A  Dispute  on  the  question,  "  Is  Luxury    Beneficial  ?  " 

John  M.  Capron,  Daniel  LeRoy. 
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7.  A  Dissertation  on  American  Genius,  Pelatiah  Rawson. 

8.  An  Oration  on  the  folly  of  representing  the  present  life  as  a  state  of  misery, 

Edmund  A.  Wetmore. 

9.  Sacred  Music. 

10.  A  Dispute  on  the  question,    "Will   mankind   again   return   to 

a  state  of  barbarism  ?  "  James  Anderson,  G.  W.  Lay. 

11.  An  Oration  on  Decision  of  Character,  Asher  Tyler. 

12.  An  Oration  on  Moral  Sensibility,  Halsey  Townsend. 
I  5.  Valedictory  Oration,  Stephen  W.  Taylor. 

14.  The  Conferring  of  Degrees. 

15.  Sacred  Music. 

What  I  have  written  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
College  in  18 13-17,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  shows  a  pur- 
suit of  learning  under  difficulties  ;  and  yet  the  College  then 
produced  good  scholars  and  strong,  able  men,  who  went 
out  and  fought,  (and  a  few  are  still  fighting),  the  battle 
of  life  usefully  and  victoriously — doing  good  in  their  day 
and  generation.  This  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  producing 
vigor  and  self-reliance.  They  were  surrounded,  taught, 
and  influenced  by  strong  men.  Not  only  the  founder,  but 
many  of  his  associates,  and  immediate  successors,  were 
among  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  goverment,  and  opening  the  paths  of  civilization. 
It  was  a  time  for  men  of  hardy  structure,  intellectually  and 
physically.  It  is  well  that  the  College  is  the  child  of  labor, 
anxiety,  and  trial.  When  she  takes  her  place  close  by  the 
the  side  of  her  elder  sisters  in  the  east,  as  at  no  distant 
day  she  surely  will,  she  will  have  a  history  to  commit  to 
her  children  to  be  read  by  them  with  pride   and  gratitude. 
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When  our  class  entered  college,  Clinton  was  a  small  and 
plain  village.  It  is  now  expanded  into  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful one,  and  her  recently  acquired  railroad  facilities  have 
taken  away  the  last  objection  to  making  her  an  important 
and  permanent  seat  of  learning.  Her  people  were  at  that  time 
very  affectionate  and  very  pleasant.  They  worshiped 
together,  as  should  every  people  who  are  not  too  numer- 
ous to  do  so.  They  had  but  one  preacher,  as  well  as  but 
one  house  of  public  worship.  A  dear  man  was  their  Rev. 
Dr.  AsAHEL  Norton.  So  wise  and  so  meek  was  he,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  honored  and  loved  him,  and  were  con- 
tent to  be  of  one  religious  assembly. 

The  Harts— some  of  them  in  and  others  a  little  out  of 
the  village  — were  a  prominent  family.  Ephraim  Hart  and 
all  his  brothers  were  enterprising  men.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  Democrats.  Ebenezer  Griffin,  a  bright 
and  genial  young  man,  was  the  foremost  of  their  political 
opponents.  Amongst  the  most  respectable  Clinton  families 
in  that  day  were  the  Bristols,  Comstocks,  Hecox,  Lays, 
Marvins,  and  Kelloggs.  Very  agreeable  are  our  recollec- 
tions of  the  six  Hastings  brothers,  three  of  whom  were 
albinos  and  all  of  whom  were  honest.  Orrin  Gridley, 
who,  from  his  wealth  and  religious  zeal,  became  so  con- 
spicuous, was  then  in  his  early  manhood  and  as  fond  of  fun 
as  any  of  his  companions.  Dear  old  Deacon  Butler  was 
called  the  good  man  of  Chnton.  At  the  principal  corner  in 
the  village  stood  the  tall  stone,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
name  of  Moses  Foote  and  the  year  v/hen  he  and  his  fellow 
immigrants  began  the  settlement   of  Clinton.     Foote   was 
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still  alive,  a  tottering  olii  man  in  the  midst  of  his  numerous 
descendants.  Between  this  corner  and  the  farm  of  the  cele- 
brated missionary,  Kirkland,  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill,  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  dwellings.  This  farm 
was  then,  and,  for  a  long  time  after,  occupied  by  the  widow 
of  Kirkland,  and  his  daughter  Eliza,  who  was  so  much 
admired  for  her  personal  graces  and  literary  tastes.  It  was 
on  this  farm  and  by  Kirkland's  grave  that  we  (mostly  Col- 
lege students)  buried  Skenondoah,  the  great  Oneida  chief, 
whose  warmest  desire  was  to  rise  at  the  general  resurrection 
by  the  side  of  his  beloved  teacher.  In  all  the  way  up  Col- 
lege Hill,  and  for  nearly  half  a  mile  farther  on.  there  were 
but  six  or  eight  dwellings. 

Not  less  than  those  in  Clinton  are  the  changes  on  College 
Hill.  Its  numerous  substantial  edifices  and  ornamented 
grounds  contrast  very  widely  with  the  rude  beginnings  there 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  College  catalogue  of  1814 
presents  the  names  of  66  students  ;  that  of  1867,  183. 

A  fev/  reminiscences  of  the  earliest  teachers  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  President  Backus  was  a  man  of  remark- 
ably strong  mind.  His  scholarship,  though  very  respect- 
able, was  not  of  a  high  order.  His  love  of  prayer  and  his 
power  in  prayer  were  amongst  the  evidences  of  his  deep 
religiousness.  His  emotions  were  as  strong  as  the  mind. 
His  undue  yielding  to  them  often  damaged  the  delivery  of 
his  sermons.  His  love  of  music  being  very  great,  the 
students  not  unfrequently  serenaded  him.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  their  strains  begun,  ere  he  would  spring  from  his 
bed  and  walk  the  room  and  wring  his  wrists  m  what  might 
be  called  a  delicious  agony.  His  cousin.  Colonel  Backus, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  in  our  war  of  1812-15,  invited 
the  president  to  visit  it,  whilst  encamped  near  New  Hart- 
ford. As  he  approached  the  encampment,  he  was  met  by 
the  colonel's  band  of  music,  and  was  so  overcome  by  its 
martial  airs  as   to  exclaim,  "Stop   that    music,    or   I    shall 
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'list!  "  One  morning  he  came  into  the  chapel  and  accused 
the  students  of  steahng  wood  from  the  piles  belonging 
to  the  corporation.  He  made  the  religious  exercises  as  short 
as  in  his  wickedly  angry  mood  it  was  but  decent  to  make 
them.  All  that  day  the  students  hated  him.  In  a  few  hours, 
he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  when  we  had  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  evening  worship,  he  came  in,  shedding  tears. 
Sincerely  as  David  "  wept  as  he  went  up"  Mount  Olivet, 
so  sincerely  our  penitent  president  "wept  as  he  went  up" 
to  the  pulpit.  "  I  beg  your  pardon!  1  beg  your  pardon!  " 
he  exclaimed  as  distinctly  as  his  deep  sobbings  would  per- 
mit. These  words  were  the  key-note  of  those  which  fol- 
lowed. He  could  hardly  have  humbled  himself  farther  than 
he  did,  had  he  fallen  upon  his  knees  before  us.  Then  it 
was  that  we  all  loved  him  again.  His  repentance  broke 
our  hearts.  Not  David  himself  foUov/ed  up  sinning  with 
deeper  repenting.  Often  were  there  tears  upon  the 
Doctor's  pillow  to  bear  witness  to  his  sorrows  for  his  sins. 

Professor  Seth  Norton,  so  far  as  1  am  capable  of  judg- 
ing in  a  matter  of  which  I  knew  little,  was  a  very  accurate 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  Never  was  a  teacher  more 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  His  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  College. 

Professor  Strong  still  lives  ;  and  still  does  my  heart  go 
out  to  him  in  gratitude  and  love  for  his  unwearied  endeavors 
to  bring  forward  his  classes.  The  students  were  proud  of 
him — for  they  believed,  and,  justly  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  ablest  mathematicians  in  the  whole  country. 

All  the  students  liked  the  good-natured  Professor  Noyes. 
But  it  was  much  more  because  he  was  indulgent  to  them 
than  because  he  made  them  study. 

Tutor  Spalding  was  a  good  scholar,  and  was  more  given 
to  literature  than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.  He  died 
in  St.  Louis,  where  for  many  years  he  had  been  an  exemplary 
citizen  and  an  eminent  lawyer. 
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President  Davis,  who  succeeded  the  lamented  Backus. 
was  a  wise  and  a  wary  man.  Nevertheless,  and  though  he 
came  to  us  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, the  College— perhaps  from  no  fault  of  his  own  — 
did  not  prosper  under  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barstow,  who  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  very 
acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  was,  for 
not  a  long  time,  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  College.  For  a  less 
time,  and  only  a  few  weeks  during  the  connection  of  our 
class  with  the  College,  was  Mr.  James  Dean  one  of  its 
tutors.  He  was  held  to  be  a  good  linguist,  and  preeminent- 
ly the  gentleman  of  the  faculty. 

The  only  remarkable  scholar  amongst  the  students  of 
the  College,  during  the  years  of  our  class,  was  Edward 
Robinson.  That  he  came  to  stand  amongst  the  eminent 
scholars  of  the  world  is  not  surprising  to  us,  who  saw  v/ith 
what  great  facility  he  acquired  varied  learning  in  his 
youth. 

It  was  stated  in  the  valedictory  oration  of  our  class  that 
twenty-four  had  entered  it.  1  can  recall  but  twenty-three. 
For  the  "lostpleiad"  I  have  hunted  niuch,  but  wholly  in 
vain.  On  commencement  day  we  found  our  number 
reduced  to  ten.     Only  seven  of  the   twenty-three   survive. 

The  lamented  John  H.  Lathrop,  who  died  whilst  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri,  had  the  best  mind  in 
our  class  for  the  acc]uisition  of  learning.  Ours  was  far  from 
being  a  studious  class.  Several  of  its  members  aspired  to 
the  fame  of  possessing  genius.  But  their  most  relied-on 
proof  of  possessing  it  was  flowing  hair  or  the  broad 
"Byron  Collar. "  To  have  both  these  graces  was  beyond 
all  question  to  be  a  genius.  We  who  are  left  of  the  class 
of  1818  are  grateful  to  God  for  having  passed  our  manhood 
in  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  half-centuries.  In  no 
other  of  them  have  the  material  forces  of  nature  been  made 
to  yield  so  largely  and  so  variedly   to   human   enjoyment. 
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In  no  other  has  so  much  been  done  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  people.  In  no  other  of  them  has  the  war  of  sciences 
upon  superstition  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. Never  before  had  the  simple  do-as-you-would- 
be-done-by  religion  taught  by  Jesus — the  one  and  the  only 
one  religion,  which  honors  God  and  blesses  man,  been  so 
inculcated,  or  so  widely  welcomed.  How  marvelous,  too, 
the  progress  during  this  half  century,  in  the  knowledge 
and  assertion  of  human  rights!  Scarcely  in  the  whole  of 
an  ancient  library  was  there  so  much  proof  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  due  to  the  individual  man,  as  there  is  in 
that  little  book  of  John  Stuart  Mill  on  Liberty,  which  can 
be  read  through  in  a  few  hours.  That  our  day  has  given 
birth  to  such  a  book  is  amongst  the  striking  evidences  of 
the  progressive  wisdom  and  upward  tendency  of  the 
human  family.  Beautiful  for  situation,  is  Hamilton  College! 
Seldom  shines  the  sun  on  a  scene  more  beautiful  than  the 
eye  here  surveys.  May  nature,  so  lavish  of  her  beauties 
without  these  walls,  be  more  honored  by  the  studies  with- 
in them! 
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BY    CHARLES    AVERY,    '20 

It  has  long  since  been  recorded  on  the  page  of  history 
that  Hamilton  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Rev,  Samuel 
KiRKLAND,  missionary  to  the  Six  Confederate  Nations  of 
North  American  Indians.  This  Christian  philanthropist, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
children  of  the  forest  to  discern  the  difference  between  a 
state  of  nature  and  a  state  of  civilization  ;  between  pagan- 
ism and  Christianity  ;  devised  a  plan  of  education,  which 
should  not  only  apply  to  them,  but  also  to  English  youth, 
when  the  wants  of  the  fast  settling  country  should  demand 
an  institution  of  learning.  The  precise  period  when  the 
germ  of  this  plan  took  form  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
good  man  does  not  clearly  appear.  Fancy  whispers,  on 
a  wild  and  stormy  night,  when  the  tempest  swept  the 
hiUs,  and  the  primeval  forest  bowed  to  the  power  of  its 
blast — when  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the  faithful 
dog,  forgetful  of  the  chase,  slept  quietly  on  the  old  stone 
hearth,  that  the  missionary  with  his  Bible  on  the  stand,  by 
the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  and  the  blue  flames  as  they 
played  fitfully  over  the  embers,  wrote  as  follows:  "A 
serious  consideration  of  the  importance  of  education,  and 
an  early  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  human  mind, 
have  induced  me  to  contribute  of  the  ability  wherewith  my 
Heavenly  Benefactor  hath  blessed  me,  toward  laying  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a  school  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
English  and  Indian  youth  ;  earnestly  wishing  the  institution 
may  flourish,  that  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  extensive 
and  lasting  ;  and  that,  under  the  smiles  of  the  God  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  it  may  prove  an  eminent  means   of 
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diflfusing  useful  knowledge,  enlarging  the  bounds  of  human 
happiness,  aiding  the  reign  of  virtue,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer.'"  Mr.  Kirkland's  favorite  plan  of 
education  was  never  lost  sight  of,  for  a   single   moment. 

In  1793,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  institution  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "Hamilton  Oneida  Academy."  At 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Kirkland  saw  President  Washington, 
who  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  important  enterprise, 
so  also  did  Hamilton,  who  consented  to  be  named  as  one 
of  its  trustees  in  the  petition  for  incorporation.  In  1793, 
on  the  third  of  September,  the  corner-stone  (a  spectator 
says  it  was  brick),  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Baron  Steuben  had  the  honor  of  placing  it  in  position.  A 
living  witness  informs  me  that  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
beautiful  day,  when  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees  length- 
ened and  stretched  far  dov/n  the  eastern  declivity  of  Col- 
lege Hill,  a  cavalcade  was  seen  slowly  ascending  towards 
the  table-land  on  which  our  alma  mater  stands.  This 
company  was  escorted  by  Captain  George  Whitfield  Kirk- 
land and  his  troop  of  Clinton  Light  Horse,  followed  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  and  Baron  Frederick  William 
Augustus  Steuben,  the  hero  of  two  worlds.  Accompa- 
nying them  were  two  beautiful,  accomplished  females, 
daughters  of  the  missionary. 

The  fact  that  the  corner-stone  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Acad- 
emy was  placed  in  position  by  the  hand  of  this  great 
captain,  has  so  identified  him  with  the  annals  of  the 
College,  as  to  make  it  highly  proper  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  Steuben  was  born  in  Germany  in  1730.  He 
served  with  Frederick  the  Great  in  a  seven  years'  war, 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  that  monarch,  and  be- 
came his  aide-de-camp  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  Prus- 
sian army. 

By  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  Paris, 
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he  embarked  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1777,  and 
landed,  after  a  rough  voyage,  on  the  first  of  December,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
Washington  and  appointed  inspe6tor-general,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  American  army  then  winter- 
ing at  Valley  Forge. 

His  first  great  work  was  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  prevailing  element  among  the 
troops.  So  successful  was  he  in  accomplishing  his  task, 
that  Washington  was  constrained  to  say,  "The  baron  has, 
in  every  instance,  discharged  the  several  trusts  reposed  in 
him  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  so  as  to  give  him  the  fullest 
title  to  my  esteem  as  a  brave,  indefatigable,  judicious,  and 
experienced  officer."  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1786,  the  New 
York  Assembly  voted  the  baron  twenty-two  thousand  acres 
of  land,  situated  in  the  tovv'nship  which  bears  his  name; 
and  in  1790  Congress  granted  him  an  annual  sum  of  $2,500. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1794,  he  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  terminated  his  long  and  brilliant  career  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month.  His  body  was 
buried  in  his  military  cloak,  to  which  was  attached  the 
star  of  knighthood  always  worn  during  his  life.  His  grave 
is  in  a  dense  forest  about  four  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Remsen,  Oneida  county,  New  York.  No  piercing  fight, 
no  doubling  drum,  no  booming  cannon  is  there  heard. 
The  tap  of  the  woodpecker,  the  bark  of  the  squirrel,  the 
note  of  the  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush,  are  all  that 
break  the  silence  of  the  sacred  and  hallowed  spot.  A  monu- 
ment is  soon  to  be  erecfted,  which  will  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution.  Shall  we 
longer  say  that  republics  are  ever  ungrateful  ? 

The  second  ading  president  of  Hamilton  College  was 
Dr.  Henry  Davis  of  Middlebury,  Vermont.  He  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  college  officer,  and  had  just  been  invited   to 
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the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  recently  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight. 
When  the  news  of  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Ham- 
ilton College  was  made  known  in  Clinton,  there  was  wild 
enthusiastic  feeling  expressed.  Books  were  thrown  aside, 
lessons  forgotten,  rooms  deserted,  and  all  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  College  to  express  their  delight  and  tumultuous  joy. 
Every  window  was  illuminated,  and  the  old  tallow  can- 
dle did  its  best  to  add  its  feeble  light  to  that  of  the  bright 
stars,  which  looked  down  on  the  merry  scene  below. 

The  first  time  Dr.  Davis  was  seen  by  the  writer  was  on 
a  chilly  afternoon  as  he  stood  in  front  of  Hamilton  Hall,  in 
company  with  two  trustees.  He  seemed  to  be  reconnoi- 
tering,  and  was  probably  laying  plans  of  attack,  for  he  had 
already  learned  that  the  bastion  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
take.  A  long  blue  surtout,  "all  buttoned  up  before," 
wrapped  the  president's  form,  and  apparently  added  not  a 
little  to  his  height.  His  personal  figure  was  commanding. 
To  strangers  he  was  affable  and  polite,  displaying  the  man- 
ners of  a  dignified  Christian  gentleman.  His  conversation 
was  extremely  interesting  ;  sometimes  delightful  and  en- 
chanting. His  sermons  v/ere  of  a  high  order  ;  well  written 
and  delivered  with  great  force  and  energy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  little  thickening  of  his  voice — perhaps  from  too 
free  use  of  snuff — he  would  have  been  considered  a  fine 
example  of  a  pulpit  orator.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  un- 
surpassed. The  disorderly  condition  of  the  College,  in 
consequence  of  more  than  a  year's  interregnum,  taxed  his 
powers  to  the  utmost. 

The  class  of  '20  was  the  first  to  lead  off  in  the  path  of 
disobedience.  Sober,  industrious,  and  determined,  much 
disposed  to  interpret  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  it 
claimed  Christmas  as  a  holiday,  from  the  announcement 
made  by  Dr.  Backus  the  year  before  in  the  Chapel,  that  the 
students  should  have  Christmas  forever.     And   considering 
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that  "forever"  could  not  be  interpreted  a  less  period  than 
one  year,  the  class  appropriated  the  25th  of  December,  1816, 
for  their  own  use.  This  made  a  great  disturbance  in  the 
College  and  lashed  the  smooth  waters  of  government  into 
quite  a  fury.  The  waves  ran  high  for  several  days  and  several 
nights  before  the  oil  of  pacification  could  calm  the  troubled 
surface.  At  length,  the  class,  having  eaten  the  Christmas 
pie  and  made  a  humble  confession,  returned  to  their 
studies,  and  ever  after  remained  loyal  to  the  commands  of 
their  alma  mater. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Davis'  trouble  in  gov- 
ernment. The  sophomores  were  wicked.  Juniors  and 
seniors  loved  to  have  them  so.  The  cannon  was  fired. 
The  offenders  were  detected  and  expelled.  The  number 
of  students  was  reduced  to  the  immortal  nine.  The  trustees 
interfered,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  Dr.  Davis  resigned, 
not  from  compulsion  but  from  choice.  He  died  at  his 
residence  a  little  north  of  the  College  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  College  cemetery. 

Dr.  Davis,  notwithstanding  his  dignity,  did  sometimes 
indulge  in  pleasantry.  The  following  anecdote  was  narrated 
to  the  writer  by  the  doctor  himself.  He  said  that  when 
president  of  Middlebury  College,  wishing  to  go  a  few  miles 
into  the  country  and  after  he  had  made  part  of  the  journey 
by  stage,  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  livery  horse.  The 
horse  ready,  the  doctor  mounted  and  rode  off.  The  young 
man  was  called  to  account  by  the  principal  of  the  establish- 
ment for  letting  a  horse  go  to  so  worthless  a  character. 
"  You  will  never  see  that  horse  again."  "  Why,"  said  the 
hostler,  "do  you  say  so.?"  The  reply  of  the  owner  was, 
"  Did  you  not  see  his  nose  ?"  The  president  had  a  lono- 
nose  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun  it  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  one  whose  owner  had  made  too  long  a  stop 
in  a  country  tavern. 

The  Rev.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  was    elected   to   the 
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presidency  of  the  College  in  1833,  soon  after  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Davis.  He  held  the  office  nearly  three  years,  resign- 
ing in  1 835.  He  did  much  during  his  brief  period  to  improve 
the  financial  condition  of  the  College,  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  prosperity  in  many  ways.  His  personal 
appearance  was  uncommonly  fine. 

Rev.  Joseph  Penney  was  the  next  president.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  1835,  and  resigned  in  1839.  Educated 
in  a  foreign  country,  he  was  not  well  adapted  to  American 
institutions.  His  views  of  government  were  somewhat 
peculiar.  If  a  student  insulted  him,  which  sometimes 
occurred,  he  was  quite  likely  to  hear  from  it  either  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally.  The  laying  on  of  hands  was  a  favor- 
ite mode  of  toning  down  voices  from  the  major  to  the 
minor  key.  Dr.  Penney  was  a  scientist  versed  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  natural  mechanic,  he  had  his 
workshop  in  which  he  passed  many  happy  hours  in  relaxa- 
tion from  his  collegiate  duties.  His  parlor  abounded  in 
small  articles,  manufactured  by  his  own  hand.  He  died  in 
the  city  of  Rochester  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  in  the 
midst  of  friends  who  sincerely  mourned  his  death. 

The  other  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  presidency  of 
this  College  are  now  living  in  our  midst.  The  time  has  not 
arrived  when  with  propriety  their  biographies  can  be 
written.  Distant  yet  may  be  the  day  when  this  important 
duty  shall  devolve  on  friends  worthy  to  do  justice  to  their 
memories. 


LETTER  OF  1871 

BY     ZENAS    MORSE,    '21 

As  early  as  1750,  the  Scotch  Presbytery  organized  a 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
The  fruit  of  its  labors  was  the  establishment  of  what  be- 
came Dartmouth  College,  with  funds  set  apart  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Indians.  By  the  same,  or  a  kindred  society, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  pow- 
erful Six  Nations  of  New  York.  Here  the  missionary  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning,  not 
only  for  Indian  but  for  English  youth.  Little  did  he  then 
imagine  that  he  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  spacious 
buildings  that,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  now  adorn 
the  College  Hill.  Little  could  he  realize  the  advantages 
for  a  liberal  education,  which  the  place  now  affords. 

The  first  time  the  writer  was  in  Clinton,  in  1815,  he  at- 
tended the  funeral  service  of  Shenandoah,  whose  advanced 
age  was  indicated  by  his  answer,  now  fami^r  to  every 
schoolboy,  "  1  am  an  aged  hemlock  ;  the  winds  of  a  hun- 
dred winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches."  The 
funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  President  Backus.  He 
sketched  the  character  of  the  missionary  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  the  chiefs  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the 
character  of  thechief,  uniting  the  virtues  of  the  Indian  stoic 
with  ready  adaptation  to  the  higher  grades  of  thought  that 
distinguish  the  Caucasian.  The  address  was  interpreted  to 
the  Indians  present  by  Judge  James  Dean,  who,  having 
been  given  to  them  when  a  child,  was  familiar  with  their 
language.  Young  Dean  was  sent  to  Dartmouth  College  by  the 
Indians,  and  supported  from  the  fund  above  mentioned  set 
apart  for  their  use. 
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Afterward,  the  Oneidas  donated  a  tract  of  two  square 
miles,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  College,  to  the  judge,  on 
which  he  spent  his  days,  and  from  whom  the  writer 
learned  much  of  his  life  and  of  the  character  of  the  Indians. 
Judge  Dean  was  ever  a  firm  friend  to  his  benefactors  and  to 
Hamilton  College.  His  son,  James,  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  also  treasurer  of  the  College. 

In  1 81 6,  the  forest,  interspersed  with  Indian  habitations, 
extended  from  Oriskany  Falls  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
College,  and  the  castle  of  the  Oneida  chief  was  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Vernon.  In  1816,  Dr.  Backus  died,  and 
Professor  Seth  Norton  was  appointed  president  pro  tern. 
He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  zealous  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  pupils,  and  worthy  of  the  good  name 
he  bore.  Had  he  been  elected  permanent  president,  he 
might  have  been  a  good  disciplinarian  ;  but  the  pupils  took 
advantage  of  his  temporary  position,  and  his  successor 
found  the  College  in  a  disorderly  condition.  In  1817,  Dr. 
Henry  Davis,  then  president  of  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, and  just  previously  elected  president  of  Yale,  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College,  to  the  great  joy  of  both 
trustees  and  students.  The  first  time  the  writer  saw  Dr. 
Davis  was  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  when  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  throwing  wood  into  his  shed.  He  not 
only  practiced  economy  himself,  but  urged  his  pupils  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  expense  to  save  their  health  and 
pecuniary  means,  by  preparing  their  own  fire-wood  even 
from  the  log —  advice  especially  acceptable  to  those  who 
were  deficient  in  funds  to  complete  their  education.  Dr. 
Davis  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  severe  toward  wilful 
offenders  but  indulgent  to  those  disposed  to  do  well — 
perhaps  better  qualified  for  president  of  an  eastern  college 
than  for  the  more  democratic  latitude  of  New  York.  His 
strict  rules  of  economy  extended  to  time  as  well  as  money. 
His  predecessor  had  given  Christmas  to  the  students  for  a 
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holiday.  This  custom  had  not  been  generally  observed  in 
New  England,  whence  the  president  came,  but  the  new 
president  compromised  by  giving  them  the  day  after  the 
eleven  o'clock  recitation.  The  sophomores,  an  influential 
class,  supposing  they  could  control  the  president  as  they  had 
the  president  pro  tern.,  rebelled,  and  not  one  of  them 
appeared  in  Tutor  Robinson's  recitation-room.  A  confes- 
sion was  drawn  up,  each  member  was  required  to  sign  it,  and 
the  document  was  read  in  open  chapel  by  one  of  the  recu- 
sants (a  sophomore,  now  Dr.  Avery,  who  has  ever  since 
been  prominent  in  important  enterprises,)  while  all  stood 
up  in  their  places.  This  decisive  a6tion  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaftion  among  the  students,  and  for  a  few  days  the 
College  was  in  commotion.  But  the  storm  soon  subsided, 
and  the  president,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 
students,  found  his  authority  greatly  strengthened.  The 
president,  though  administering  strict  justice,  had  a  kind 
heart,  and  was  compassionate  to  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
The  writer  was  frequently  a  recipient  of  his  kind  words  and 
deeds. 

One  of  Dr.  Davis'  habits  was  to  visit,  unexpectedly,  the 
students'  rooms  during  the  hour  of  study.  Another  of  his 
habits  was  the  excessive  use  of  snufT.  His  nose  was  as 
colored  and  as  capacious  as  that  of  the  writer.  His  lungs 
were  strong,  and  when  he  came  upon  the  steps  of  Hamil- 
ton Hall,  with  bandanna  in  hand,  he  invariably  gave  a  blast 
that  both  relieved  his  nose  and  put  the  scholars  on  guard. 
But  he  never  seemed  to  realize  that  the  blast  upon  his 
bugle  defeated  the  whole  design  of  his  visits. 

There  were  twenty-seven  different  members  of  the  class 
of  '21.  Only  eighteen  of  these  were  graduated,  of  whom 
it  is  believed  seven  became  clergymen,  six  lawyers  or 
judges,  three  teachers,  one  physician,  and  one  banker.  Of 
these  at  most  only  six  are  now  living. 

While  this  class  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
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for  brilliancy  of  genius,  it  can  be  said  that  they  possessed 
that  talent  which,  with  industry  and  perseverence,  always 
achieves  an  honorable  success.  Perhaps  no  class  of  gradu- 
ates, in  proportion  to  their  number,  has  added  more  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  At  this  time,  the  President's 
house,  the  boarding  hall,  the  old  Oneida  Academy,  and 
Hamilton  Hall  comprised  all  the  College  buildings.  In  the 
second  story  of  Oneida  Academy  was  the  public  chapel, 
and  Dr.  Noyes'  laboratory  was  in  the  room  below,  where 
the  doctor  was  wont  to  entertain  his  class,  for  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  chemist,  a  genial  man,  abounding  in  interesting 
anecdotes.  The  grounds  around  the  president's  dwelling, 
Hamilton  Hall,  and  the  old  Academy  were  leveled,  but  un- 
adorned. The  road  east  of  the  College  buildings  was  in  a 
rough  state.  East  of  this  road,  the  grounds  now  so  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  where 
stands  the  Perry  H.  Smith  Library  Hall,  were  then  rough 
pasture  grounds  enclosed  by  a  primitive  fence. 

In  1823-4,  the  prosperity  of  the  College  began  to  decline. 
It  would  not  be  proper  hereto  discuss  the  different  reasons 
assigned.  In  1828-9  there  were  but  nine  scholars  left,  and 
when  the  writer  attended  chapel  exercises  in  1829  there 
were  but  sixteen  present. 

About  this  time  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  College  to  resuscitate  the  institution.  The 
writer  united  with  them  in  their  efforts.  He  remembered 
the  pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  on  College  Hill,  and 
sympathized  with  his  former  instructors,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term,  he  brought  to  the  College 
eleven  scholars,  prepared  by  himself — five  sophomores  and  six 
freshmen.  Past  grievances  were  forgotten.  Harmony  was 
restored,  and  the  institution  recovered  its  pristine  vigor  and 
has  increased  in  numbers  and  reputation  to  the  present  day. 

In  1833,  President  Davis  resigned,  and  retired  to  his  quiet 
home,  a  little  distance  north  of  the  College,  where  he  spent 
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the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1852,  having  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two  years  he  gently  passed  away, 
respected  by  all  and  venerated  by  many,  and  by  none  more 
than  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 


LETTER  OF  1862 

BY    HIRAM  HUNTINGTON  KELLOGG,    '22 

If  the  annalist  of  the  present  year  occupies  ground  which 
has  been  harvested  by  his  predecessors,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  his  long-continued  absence  from  these  anniversary 
exercises.  Our  semi-centenary  reminds  us  that  neither 
the  fathers  nor  their  sons  live  forever. 

Of  all  the  trustees  of  our  alma  mater,  up  to  the  day  we 
graduated,  none  are  now  living  but  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  ; 
of  all  its  faculty,  none  but  the  Rev.  Salmon  Strong.  Both 
of  these  are  dear  names.  Noble  and  beloved  men,  may 
their  bow  long  abide  in  strength. 

The  treasurer,  Erastus  Clark,  Esq.,  whose  visits  we 
always  expected  as  confidently  as  our  vacations,  has  long 
since  ceased  his  earthly  labors,  as  have  three  others  who 
succeeded  him.  Our  examiners,  too,  who  always,  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation,  attended  our  examinations,  and 
whose  presence  often  sent  a  chill  to  the  guilty  delinquent, 
(and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  always  Frost-y,)  have  gone 
to  their  reward.  Well  do  1  remember  how  much  1  dreaded 
them,  yet  how  much  afterward  I  loved  them. 

And  what  more  shall  I  say  .?  Thus  much  of  the  fathers; 
what  of  the  sons  ? 

Our  own  little  company  of  fifteen,  the  class  of  1822,  has 
now  but  an  earthly  representation  of  six,  and  soon  v/e,  too, 
will  go  the  way  of  the  earth. 

Of  college  life  1  need  say  but  little,  as  doubtless  our 
reverend  instructors  have  received  at  the  hands  of  preced- 
ing annalists  full  tribute.  Nor  need  I  dwell  upon  the 
material  attradions  of  the  Hamilton    College  of  our   day — 
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its  college  halls,  scientific  apparatus,  and  libraries.  All  of 
that  day  remember  well  the  old  wooden  building,  Oneida 
Hall —  its  chapel,  its  bell  and  bell-ringer,  the  early  prayers 
of  the  cold  winter  morning,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
the  ladies  attending  our  chemical  lectures  ;  for  even  then, 
woman's  right  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  recognized. 
We  also  remember  our  good  Prof.  Noyes,  and  how  pleased 
he  always  was  when  his  experiments  failed,  as  he  said 
these  "  failures  illustrated  some  new  principle."  1  must 
not  forget  to  chronicle  our  experience  of  philosophical 
illumination,  as  we  sometimes  stealthily,  sometimes  ex 
gratia,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  contentsof  our  philosophical 
room.  No.  16  Hamilton  Hall,  where  were  safely  kept  a  spy- 
glass, and  some  half  dozen  other  articles  which  this  depon- 
ent will  not  name. 

Let  your  annalist  claim  for  the  social  influence  of  our 
alma  mater  during  his  experience  of  her  care,  equality  with 
those  of  any  other  period.  Our  faculty  were  not  as  numer- 
ous then  as  in  later  days  ;  consequently,  our  field  for  social 
life  was  more  restricted.  1  do  not  know  how  the  faculty 
of  later  days,  or  of  this  present  time,  bear  themselves 
socially  toward  their  students  ;  but  1  rejoice  to  record  that 
our  faculty  were  models  of  kindness,  and  their  families 
contributed  their  full  share  in  making  our  years  pass  pleas- 
antly, and  by  their  social  influence  compensating  so  far  as 
in  their  power  for  our  deprivation  of  home  and  tamiiy  influ- 
ences. If  any  of  our  number  failed  to  receive  these  benefits, 
it  surely  was  their  own  fault.  As  for  one,  your  annalist, 
then  the  youngest  of  his  class  and  perhaps  the  youngest  in 
college,  always  found  at  the  dwellings  of  our  faculty  a  more 
than  kindly  welcome.  Those  dwellings  at  that  day  were 
but  three — those  of  President  Davis,  Prof.  Strong,  and  Dr. 
Noyes.  The  wives  of  these  gentlemen,  having  with  their 
husbands  passed  away,  shall  receive  our  grateful  tribute. 
Mrs.  Davis  always  manifested  a  kind   feeling  for   the  boys. 
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both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  some  of  us  can  well  re- 
member her  ministrations  in  our  illnesses.  Her  "pitcher 
of  boneset  "  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold,  and  was 
often  found  on  the  shelves  of  our  closets.  Moreover,  she 
was  ever  ready  to  welcome  us  at  her  fireside,  and  Jn  her 
parlor.  She  was  a  woman  of  ability,  worthy  of  her  hus- 
band. Only  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  knew  her 
worth,  and  those  who  knew  her  best  respected  her  most. 
Two  illustrations  of  her  modesty  are  ever  present  to  me. 
She  never  spoke  of  her  husband  as  "Dr.  Davis";  it  was 
always  plain  "Mr.  Davis."  She  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church  ;  but  those  who  supposed  she  was  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  Christ,  greatly  erred  in  their  estimate  of  her 
character.  She  was  ever  interested  in  the  subjeift  of  religion ; 
conversed  freely  when  properly  addressed  by  others,  when 
her  profuse  weeping  attested  the  tenderness  of  her  feelings. 
Yet  she  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  her  unworthiness, 
she  dared  not  claim  to  be  a  Christian.  Your  annalist  often 
conversed  with  Mrs.  Davis  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  is 
confident  in  what  he  affirms. 

Prof.  Strong's  family  was  an  interesting  circle  to  visit. 
Mrs.  Strong  was  good  company,  possessed  of  good  con- 
versational powers,  and  was  ever  ready  to  receive  us.  She, 
with  her  sister  (now  Mrs.  Mahan),  her  husband's  sister 
(now  Mrs.  Avery),  and  other  young  ladies  whom  she  often 
had  in  her  household,  made  the  hours  we  spent  there  pass 
quickly,  pleasantly,  and  profitably. 

Mrs.  F^rofessor  Noyes,  the  dear  little  woman  of  many 
trials,  of  warm  heart,  of  ingenuous  disposition,  and  of  open 
manners,  how  glad  she  always  seemed  to  be  to  see  us. 
She  and  the  doctor  ever  showed  themselves  the  students' 
friends.  Your  annalist  is  ready  to  confess  that  if  he  was 
not  as  assiduous  in  his  study  and  the  class-room,  he  never 
failed  to  appreciate  these  privileges  of  society  ;  and  among 
his  pleasant  recollections  of  his  college  life,  these  privileges 
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occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  occurred  during  our  connection  with  it.  The 
revival  of  religion  in  1820,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  up- 
on every  class  in  College,  and  upon  the  community  by  which 
we  were  surrounded.  It  deserves  a  place  in  these  annals, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  religious  bearings  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  influence  in  begetting  a  warmer  regard  for  the 
College,  in  the  prominent  citizens  of  Clinton,  than  had  ever 
before  been  cherished,  in  the  early  days  of  the  institution, 
previous  to  our  connection  with  it,  there  had  been  a  jealous 
and  wicked  variance  between  the  College  and  the  town. 
Whatever  of  this  remained  was  broken  down  and  removed 
by  this  revival  of  religion.  This  work  of  grace  commenced 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  winter  term.  Several  of  our 
students  had  spent  the  previous  vacation  in  places  blest  with 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  returned  to  College 
with  their  hearts  glowing  with  love  to  Christ,  and  to  the 
souls  of  their  impenitent  associates. 

It  was  the  first  general  revival  which  had  been  experi- 
enced in  this  community  since  1800.  An  entire  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of 
Clinton,  while  the  generous  sympathies  of  these  revival  la- 
borers from  College  enkindled  an  undying  love  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  not  only  for  these  faithful  students  but  also 
for  the  College  with  which  they  were  identified.  As  the 
fruits  of  this  revival,  ninety-eight  persons  that  year  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  of  Clinton,  of  which  Dr. 
A.  S.  Norton  was  pastor.  Among  these,  as  well-known 
in  the  history  of  Clinton,  may  be  named,  Russell  Clark, 
Gould  Benedict,  Mead  Benedict,  and  Orrin  Gridley  and 
their  wives,  several  of  the  Gleason  family,  several  of  the 
Kellogg  families,  Samuel  H.  Gridley  (now  Dr.  Gridley), 
of  Waterloo,    and   many  others  whose  names  I  would  love 
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here  to  record.  Let  1820  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance as  one  important  era  in  Clinton  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, when  the  spirit  of  God  sealed  their  love  by  His  sancti- 
fying grace. 

Let  it  not  be  deemed  invidious,  or  a  departure  from  the 
strict  line  of  duty  of  the  annalist,  when  1  name  among  the 
citizens  of  Clinton  of  that  day,  some  who  are  distinguished 
as  the  past,  hard-v/orking  friends  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
to  whom  the  College  was  in  those  early  days  largely  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity  ;  Isaac  Williams,  Seth  Hastings, 
Gould  Benedict,  Orrin  Gridley,  and  Othniel  Williams — the 
latter  for  several  years  its  treasurer. 

These  men  I  knew  as  intimately  as  I  could  have  known 
them  had  I  been  a  son  or  a  brother,  and  I  place  their  names 
upon  these  annals  as  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  the  friends  of  our  alma  mater.  They,  with  their  wives 
who  were  like-minded,  have  gone  from  earth,  but  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  those  who  invited  me 
to  this  service  for  the  honor  they  conferred  upon  me  ;  and 
to  express  my  profound  regret  that  my  pastoral  work  and 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means  have  deprived  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  you  on  this  occasion,  and  with  you  re- 
joicing in  the  prosperity  of  our  alma  mater. 

May  continued  usefulness  be  our  portion  as  we  pass  the 
"three  score  and  ten,"  and,  when  our  earthly  labors  are 
ended,  may  we  have  a  place  in  those  many  mansions  where 
our  Savior  has  gone. 

4 
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BY    FARRAND    NORTHROP    BENEDICT,   2^ 

I  THANK  you  for  your  flattering  invitation  to  tlnus  meet  you 
on  this  festive  occasion.  It  is  an  iionor  I  appreciate,  al- 
though so  large  a  share  of  it  is  due  to  time  only,  and  age. 
These,  indeed,  are  worthy  of  all  respect.  They  constitute 
not  only  a  necessary  function  in  the  dynamics  of  nature  ; 
but  they  invest  with  an  interest,  not  otherwise  its  own, 
every  object  of  sense  and  contemplation.  The  mountain 
crag  is  viewed  with  emotion  from  the  impress  of  its  age  in 
the  moss  that  covers  it  and  the  fossil  remains  of  past 
eons  imbedded  within  it.  Even  our  alma  mater,  within  the 
memory  of  her  early  sons  who  still  survive,  has  become 
venerable  for  her  years.  In  this  radical  and  progressive 
age,  in  which  decades  are  more  crowded  with  events  than 
centuries  formerly  were,  and  the  past  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  excitements  of  the  present  ;  institutions,  if  they  have 
not  already  receded  to  their  vanishing  limits,  are  soon  con- 
templated as  old. 

It  is  now  four  years  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
members  of  the  class  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
began  their  tutelage  and  their  frolics  within  these  venerable 
halls.  The  institution  was  young,  as  well  as  the  pupils;  her 
oldest  sons  having  completed  only  the  fifth  year  of  their 
academical  majorities.  Those  of  us  who  survive  the  ravages 
of  this  half  century,  and  to  whom,  from  the  experiences 
of  life  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  visions  of  the  future 
have  ceased  to  be  alluring,  revert  with  singular  pleasure  to 
the  scenes  of  those  early  days.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  in- 
dulge in  these  emotional  recollections,  for  few  indeed  are 
left  to  enjoy  them.  But  to  all  the  alumni  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, whether  old  or  young,  and  to  ail  her  friends,  the  study 
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of  this  epoch  in  her  history  can  never  cease  to  be  instructive 
and  interesting. 

Waiving,  therefore,  personal  recollections,  and  those  of 
fleeting  manners  and  customs,  I  propose  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  some  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  where- 
by the  College  has  gained  her  high  position  as  a  conserva- 
tive and  progressive  institution.  These  are  embraced  chief- 
ly in  two  trying  crises — that  which  she  entered  at  the  time 
of  her  birth,  and  that  of  her  transition  from  the  quiet  period 
of  the  past  to  the  active  and  turbulent  present. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  replete  with  interest.  Al- 
though embracing  little  more  than  a  decade,  it  reveals  to 
the  curious  observer  the  organic  life  and  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  College.  Ex  ungiie  leoneni.  In  this  respect  it 
harmonizes  with  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  future  oak 
is  revealed  by  the  acorn  and  the  sapling  ;  the  vegetable,  by 
its  flowers  in  the  early  period  of  its  bloom  ;  and  even  the 
complicated  and  innumerable  curves  of  the  imagination  in 
nature  are  determinable  from  the  infinitely  small  elements 
of  their  origins.  First  then  of  all,  for  distinctive  character 
we  must  seek  the  setnina  reritm. 

Hamilton  College  was  a  natural  development  of  Puritanic 
Anglo-Saxon  life.  The  course  of  study  on  which  she  began 
her  work  was  substantially  that  of  Yale.  This  was  among 
the  best  products  of  the  kind  of  New  England  culture,  and 
it  fully  met  the  intellectual  demands  of  that  age.  Indeed, 
meager  as  this  may  now  appear,  its  complete  mastery  by  the 
graduates  of  these  more  enlightened  days  would  give  a 
growth  and  discipline  which  is  rarely  attained,  even  with 
the  acknowledged  advantages  of  present  broad  and  im- 
proved courses.  I  say  this,  not  to  deprecate  the  latter,  but 
rather  to  give  due  credit  to  the  former. 

Hamilton  was  fortunate  also  in  her  geographical  location. 
This  was  in  singular  harmony  with  the  inherited  endow- 
ment above  alluded  to.    Escaping  the  distractions  and  coun- 
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tervailing  influences  of  the  city,  and  the  already  fixed  habits 
and  comparative  effeminacy  of  a  densely  populated  rural 
district,  she  wisely  chose  her  seat  on  this  charming  hill,  in 
a  region  fresh  from  nature  and  barbarism. 

With  the  exception  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  sparsely  dotted  with  primitive  set- 
tlements not  yet  ten  years  old,  a  wild  solitude  spread  west- 
wardly  of  her  with  no  limit  but  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  was  then  the  most  western  seat  of  liberal  culture.  Pri- 
mary schools  and  academies,  even  then,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  efficient  to  meet  the  wanis  of  those  sturdy 
and  intelligent  pioneers.  Here  was  a  field  for  her  to  culti- 
vate of  virgin  soil  and  of  almost  limitless  extent.  The  un- 
paralleled increase  of  an  acute  and  homogeneous  population 
inspired  her  hopes  and  stimulated  her  energies.  The  stu- 
dents who  resorted  to  these  halls,  with  rare  exceptions, 
had  been  reared  in  the  school  of  industry.  They  had 
learned'that  labor,  whether  in  the  field,  the  shop,  or  the 
study,  was  the  necessary  and  honorable  lot  of  man.  Under 
such  impelling  and  inspiring  circumstances,  our  alma  mater 
began  and  prosecuted  her  work  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
significance  of  her  mission. 

Her  corporate  body  was  one  of  strength  and  ability,  em- 
bracing such  names  as  Miller,  Kirkland,  Platt,  Norton, 
Lansing,  Snowden,  and  Smith— men  eminent  for  their  de- 
servedly high  position,  and  wisely  active  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  infant  institution  entrusted  to 
their  care.  The  president  and  professors,  whose  memories 
I  cherish  with  reverence  and  affection,  were  able  and  effi- 
cient in  their  several  departments.  They  were  choice  spec- 
imens of  the  conservatism  of  the  age  and  of  New  England 
culture.  In  their  genial  sympathies,  the  amplitude  of  their 
general  knowledge,  their  zeal  in  their  several  callings,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  human 
progress,  they  would  have  done  honor  to  the  academical 
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chair  even  of  the  present  time.  I  am  forced,  however,  to 
admit  that  their  geniality  was  not  a  striking  characteristic 
in  the  estimation  of  their  fast  pupils  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
—  for  the  boys  then  were  fast,  if  alma  mater  was  not.  But 
we  are  all  slower  now,  for  a  half  century  has  eliminated  a 
redundancy  both  of  velocity  and  momentum.  We  can  now 
retrospect  through  a  clearer  and  less  distorting  medium. 
The  solicitude  and  affection  of  President  Davis  are  now  ap- 
parent through  his  commanding  and  almost  unapproachable 
presence,  and  his  sincerity  is  not  obscured  by  his  courtly 
and  politic  manners.  "Uncle  Tid  "  (since  and  elsewhere 
known  as  Professor  Strong),  whom  we  looked  upon  as  the 
incarnation  of  parallelopipedons,  imaginary  surds,  and  "the 
ghosts  of  departed  quantities,"  was  admired  and  loved  as  a 
man  of  broad  culture,  deep  attachment,  and  a  genial  heart. 

These  brief  allusions  to  the  ancient  annals  of  Hamilton 
College  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  her  organic  life,  sur- 
roundings, and  earliest  developments,  she  was  distinctively 
conservative.  They  show  that  her  aim  was  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  then  attainable,  through  means 
and  agencies  which  the  wisdom  of  the  past  had  furnished 
and  sanctioned. 

During  a  few  succeeding  years,  and  including  those  in 
which  the  class  of '23  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  instruc- 
tion, the  College  increased  steadily  in  favor  and  efficiency. 
These  were  years  of  progress,  without  shocks,  and  of  hard 
work  without  noise.  The  faculty  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  adopt  the  most  suitable  customs,  to  establish  safe 
precedents,  to  strengthen  the  system  of  salutary  discipline, 
and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship.  In  short  (as  if 
they  prophetically  knew  that  their  time  was  short)  they 
made  haste  to  endow  her  with  those  attributes  of  the  con- 
servatism of  an  age  which  was  about  to  expire. 

This  radical  period  was  ushered  in  by  a  general  sense  of 
uneasiness   in  the  public   mind  ;    by  a  restless  anxiety   or 
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change  ;  by  a  disregard  of  prescriptive  wisdom,  authority, 
and  law  ;  and  in  an  irrational  confidence  in  present  inspira- 
tion. These  sentiments  and  feelings  soon  manifested  them- 
selves in  distinct  but  protean  forms.  In  some  sections  they 
assumed  the  form  of  monitorial  schools;  in  others,  of  a 
demand  to  exclude  from  the  curriculum  the  department  of 
the  exact  sciences,  retaining  only  English  and  polite  litera- 
ture ;  in  others  to  restrict  the  course  of  study  to  the  practi- 
cal business  and  arts  of  life  ;  in  others  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  undeserving 
recipients  of  baccalaureate  degrees  ;  in  others  to  open  the 
halls  of  colleges  and  professional  schools  for  the  coeducation 
of  the  sexes  ;  in  others  to  banish  all  undergraduate  honors 
and  distinction  ;  in  others  to  replace  a  necessary  and  de- 
terminate course,  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  established, 
for  the  optional  and  variable. 

I  do  not  here  necessarily  mean  that  any  one  or  all  in  this 
category  of  radical  demands  may  not  be  comparatively  harm- 
less or  even  desirable,  under  the  gradual  unfolding  of  new 
circumstances  and  wants,  and  in  new  conditionsof  time  and 
place.  The  single  point  contemplated  is  not  so  much  the  char- 
acter of  the  object  as  the  mode  of  its  creation  or  change.  The 
principle  contended  for  is  equally  opposed  to  its  sudden 
eradication  — even  as  an  acknowledged  existing  evil.  It  re- 
quires only  conformity  to  the  analogies  of  nature,  where 
the  compensations  and  adjustments  are  effected  gently,  and 
the  cataclysms,  where  ruin  is  apparently  intended,  by  vio- 
lence. 

Hamilton  College,  located  on  our  extreme  western  bor- 
der, was  among  the  first  of  our  institutions  to  receive  the 
shock  ;  for  popular  agitations,  true  to  nature  in  planetary 
movement,  proceed  from  the  west.  She  was  startled  from 
her  conservative  slumber  by  a  popular  clamor  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  treasures  of  ancient  classical  literature  ;  but  met 
the  demand  in  a  spirit  consistent  with  her  origin  and  pur- 
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poses.  She  refused  to  close  her  eyes  upon  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  to  surrender  her  identity  or  voluntarily  to  give  up 
her  life.  Life  was  nothing  to  her  without  this  vital  Greek 
and  Roman  element,  and  the  struggle  was  a  desperate  one. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  the  steps  of  this 
conflict,  but  time  permits  me  only  to  say  that  the  result  is 
victory  — a  victory  of  which  her  sons  and  all  friends  of 
sound  learning  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  for  which  they 
are  bound  to  be  grateful.  She  passed  through  this  crisis  in 
her  history  not  only  with  life,  but  with  brighter  hopes  and 
renovated  powers. 

The  College,  on  emerging  from  this  conflict,  found  her- 
self translated  from  an  old  to  a  new  world.  She  had  passed 
from  an  era  of  repose  to  one  of  agitation.  In  short,  she 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  indeed  "  the  nineteenth 
century  was  upon  her."  To  reconcile  conservatism  and 
radicalism  and  bring  them  into  harmonious  rather  than  con- 
flicting action,  like  the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  of  nature,  was  now  the  problem  and 
mission  of  the  age.  Its  condition  was  to  recognize  in  the 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  the  principles 
of  developments  by  insensible  degrees  and  organic  growth. 
Its  demand  was  to  subject  these  developments,  in  all  their 
forms  of  manifestation,  to  the  exacting  law  of  conservatism, 
and  to  make  provision  for  changes  of  thought  and  of  action, 
of  whatever  extent  or  form,  and  of  progress,  whether  con- 
stant or  variable,  under  a  rigid  and  strictly  conservative 
formula.  Difficult  as  this  is  to  announce,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  solve  ;  and  its  solution  at  best  can  only  be  pro- 
gressive and  approximate. 

Institutions  founded  since  the  aftive  era  began,  or  very 
shortly  before,  were  specially  liable  to  err  on  this  grave 
question.  Some  of  these,  with  little  or  none  of  the  culture 
and  spirit  of  the  past  age,  closed  their  eyes  upon  its  life, 
and  yielded  to  the  adivities  and  uncertain  inspirations  of 
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the  present.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  of  much  older  estab- 
lishment, under  influences  inverse  to  these,  may  have 
reached  results  directly  opposite,  and  possibly,  equally  er- 
roneous and  pernicious.  The  misfortune  was,  that  the  for- 
mer had  lived  a  period  too  short  and  the  latter  too  long,  in 
that  age  of  deficient  movement,  to  be  suitably  prepared 
and  fortified  for  the  exigencies  of  the  succeeding  one  in 
v/hich  the  movement  was  excessive. 

Our  alma  mater  had  the  rare  felicity,  in  my  judgment, 
to  escape  both  these  dangers.  She  sailed  without  harm 
near  enough  to  the  rocks  of  Scylla  to  keep  out  of  the  vor- 
tex of  Charybdis.  She  had  been  in  a  safe  harbor  just  long 
enough  to  ship  ballast,  and  not  sufficiently  long  to  overload, 
for  the  rough  sea  ahead.  In  short,  without  figure,  she  knew 
( for  so  she  taught  her  boys  fifty  years  ago )  that  there  was 
a  conservatism  not  only  of  rest  but  of  motion,  however 
mijch  varied  by  known  or  determinate  laws.  Her  habits 
of  thought  and  action  v/ere  firmly  established,  but  still  they 
were  not  so  inflexible  as  to  forbid  their  being  modified  by 
the  reasonable  demands  of  a  more  active  and  progressive 
age.  Thus  qualified,  she  entered  upon  the  new  era,  and 
began  her  life-work — a  solution  of  the  problem  above  an- 
nounced. It  would  be  grateful  to  me  to  show  how  fully 
Hamilton  College,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  has  sat- 
isfied the  conditions  of  a  conservatively  progressive  insti- 
tution. But  this  is  impossible  within  the  narrow  limits  as- 
signed me. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  older  alumni,  especially  so  to  the  vet- 
eran remnant  of  '2^  now  here  on  their  semi-centennial  pil- 
grimage, to  witness  the  expanded  and  increased  activities 
and  powers  of  their  alma  mater,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rec- 
ognize so  clearly  her  ancient  identity.  It  is  with  filial  notions 
that  they  see  the  same  college  in  its  amplitude  under  North, 
Fisher,  and  its  present  eminent  executive  head,  as  that  in 
the  days  of  their  youth  under  Backus  and  Davis. 
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To  the  younger  alumni  I  owe  an  apology,  if  not  indeed  a 
submissive  peccavi  to  the  faculty.  They  meet  us  here  with 
reasonable  curiosity  to  know  something  of  college  life  along 
half-century  ago.  They  enquire  what  there  could  have  been 
to  learn — what  was  the  manner,  and  w^hat  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence of  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  wild  region  and  in 
that  benighted  age. 

Q}}i  teneant  {nam  inculta  videt)  homines feraene. 

As  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  this  most 
agreeable  theme,  I  can  only  hope  that  this  will  be  done  by 
your  next  more  considerate  annalist. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  all  my  brethren  that  we  have 
a  good  mother,  and  we  should  love  her — honorable  and  we 
should  reverence  her — conservative,  and  we  should  trust 
her —  progressive,  and  we  should  admire  her.  Her  sons 
yield  to  infirmity  and  decay —  but  her  comeliness  and  vig- 
or increase  with  her  years.  Her  sons  die,  but  she  lives — 
and  "let  her  live  and  not  die,  and  let  not  men  be  few." 


LETTER  OF  1874 

BY    DAVID    MC  MASTER,    '24 

Hearsay  and  tradition  warrant  the  statement  that  your 
annalist  passed  four  years  of  his  life,  from  1820  to  1824,  an 
inmate  of  these  college  walls.  Not,  indeed,  a  close  prisoner, 
for  even  at  that  early  period  the  college  liberties  or  limits, 
as  we  sometimes  apply  the  term  to  another  institution,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  post-office  in  Clinton  ;  and  by  special 
permit  from  the  president,  one  could  pass  to  Paris  Hill,  to 
Vernon,  Whitesboro,  and  Utica. 

In  citing  the  authority  of  hearsay  and  tradition,  I  have  ref- 
erence to  Ihe  length  of  time,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  my  resi- 
dence here.  If  1  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  no  other  fact 
or  act  of  my  life  could  ever  be  more  indelibly  impressed 
in  mind  and  memory  than  this.  But  in  looking  back  over 
the  line  of  half  a  century,  so  broad  a  space  as  four  years, 
and  at  so  impressible  a  period  of  one's  life  as  that  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age,  though  still  sharply  defined, seems 
very  much  narrowed.  Like  looking  at  a  material  object,  as 
the  distance  increases  the  angle  of  vision  grows  less.  College 
life,  too,  1  think,  was  more  monotonous  fifty  years  ago 
than  now.  There  were  fewer  incidents  calculated  to  fix 
one's  attention  and  mark  the  lapse  of  time.  There  were,  of 
course,  the  little  every-day  excitements  that  always  occur, 
and  which  help  to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation,  where  a 
hundred  young  men  are  assembled,  but  which  soon  pass  out 
of  mind  and  are  forgotten.  The  lectures,  the  competitions 
for  prizes,  the  athletic  games,  society,  and  other  celebra- 
tions, which  make  college  life  attractive  now,  were  mostly 
unknown  to  us.  Whether  these  and  other  like  stimulants, 
common  to  social  life  as  well,  and  which  accord    with   the 
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spirit  of  the  times,  tend  to  the  best  development  of  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  character,  we  may  leave  to  be  decided 
when  the  life's  work  of  the  graduate  of  today  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  men  of  our  first  decade. 

If,  as  seems  to  your  annalist,  college  laws  and  customs 
were  more  conservative  fifty  years  ago  than  now,  he  must 
also  admit  that  college  life,  like  the  old  college  bell,  was 
somewhat  monotonous  and  dull.  Speaking  of  the  old  col- 
lege bell — although  the  object  of  many  gibes  and  practical 
jokes,  1  respect  its  memory.  It  was  a  great  promoter  of 
discipline.  The  habits  of  promptness,  punctuality,  and  in- 
dustry which  it  induced  have  helped  many  a  man  in  the 
journey  and  struggle  of  life.  There  are  memories  associ- 
ated with  it  that  linger  with  one  during  a  lifetime.  The 
emotions  of  a  timid  freshman  at  the  first  call  to  recitation, 
or  to  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  for  declamation,  can 
never  be  forgotten  or  be  reproduced.  In  revisiting  the  haunts 
of  my  college  days,  1  have  half  expected  to  encounter  its 
once  tamiliar  tones.  And  now,  if  on  a  cold  and  stormy 
winter's  night,  a  graduate  of  the  olden  time  should  chance  to 
be  lodged  in  one  of  those  ancient  dormitories,  redolent  with 
the  perfume  of  seasoning  stove-wood  and  with  other  col- 
lege odors,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  should  fail  to 
hear  the  old  college  bell  calling  to  chapel,  I  should  set  him 
down  as  one  of  those  profound  and  conscientious  sleepers  of 
fifty  years  ago,  whose  absence  at  morning  prayers  having 
been  noted  by  the  monitor,  and  who  at  the  next  Monday 
morning's  recitation,  having  been  called  up  for  his  excuse, 
touching  his  forehead  and  reflecting  a  moment,  was  accus- 
tomed to  answer,  "  Didn't  hear  the  bell." 

The  administration  of  President  Davis  will  ever  constitute 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hamilton  College. 
During  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  here,  Dr.  Davis  was 
mainly  occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  government 
and  discipline,  and  in  looking  after  the  material  interests  of 
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the  college.  He  had  a  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
but  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  him  deliver  a 
formal  discourse;  and  he  never  heard  our  class  at  recitation. 
He  used  often  to  officiate  at  prayers,  and  to  preside  at  rhe- 
torical exercises  in  the  chapel,  and  usually  attended  the  pub- 
lic examinations  of  the  classes.  His  manners  were  cour- 
teous and  dignified,  and  to  students,  personally,  he  was 
kind  and  friendly. 

It  was  the  custom  ( I  do  not  know  whether  the  custom 
prevails  now  )  for  members  of  the  faculty  to  make  daily 
calls  at  our  rooms  in  study  hours,  to  see  that  we  were  in 
and  that  everything  was  proceeding  orderly.  We  always 
knew  when  the  president  was  on  his  tour  from  the 
loud  raps  which  could  be  heard  through  the  hall.  His 
manner  was  to  rap  with  his  cane,  and  without  waiting  an 
answer,  to  swing  the  door  wide  open,  and  bow  himself  in 
and  out  again  almost  before  one  could  rise  to  return  the 
salutation  ;  unless  he  stopped  a  moment  to  enquire  after  our 
roommate,  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  gentle- 
man happened  to  have  "just  stepped  out.  " 

Dr.  Davis'  style,  when  out  in  three-cornered  hat  and  other 
regalia,  on  commencement  day,  was  magnificent.  No 
one  who  received  his  diploma  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Davis, 
will  ever  forget  his  manner  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
peculiar  emphasis  with  which  he  pronounced  the  Latin 
formula,  Pro  aiictoritate  niiJti  coinniissa,  Slc. 

Time  will  admit  but  brief  notice  of  the  class  of  1824. 

In  some  respects  the  class  of  1824  was  unfortunate. 
During  our  course  there  were  serious  disorders  in  college, 
leading  to  controversies  in  which  the  president  became  in- 
volved, and  to  the  temporary  decline  of  the  college.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  class  of  '24  withdrew  toward  the 
close  of  senior  year,  and  took  their  degrees  at  Union.  Among 
these  were  Lewis  H.  Sandford,  the  late  distinguished  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Geo.  H.  Mumford,  late 
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of  Rochester,  and  Addison  Porter,  late  of  New  York,  all 
deceased.  The  class  which,  during  the  period  of  four  years, 
had  comprised  nearly  forty  different  members,  at  com- 
mencement numbered  but  sixteen.     Of  these  less  than  half 

survive. 

This  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  speak  our  own 
praise.  But  when  the  time  shall  come,  not  long  hence,  I 
trust  Professor  North  will  be  able  to  make  this  record  con- 
cerning us,  "They  led  the  lives  of  honest,  industrious  cit- 
izens, and  but  two  of  them  ever  went  to  Congress." 

I  suppose  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  annalist  to  speak 
of  the  present,  or  to  anticipate  the  future.  1  cannot,  how- 
ever, withhold  the  expression  of  my  gratification  at  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  present  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  interest  of  the  college.  Everything  indi- 
cates prosperity  and  growth.  After  many  years  of  absence, 
I  recognize  but  few  of  the  old  landmarks.  1  remember  a 
single  line  of  a  little  poem  read  by  Charles  Hall,  as  a  class 
composition,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  in  poetic 
vision  he  beheld  the  future  glory  of  College  Hill,  when  the 
rubbish  that  then  occupied  the  college  grounds  should  give 
place  to  objects  of  taste  and  beauty  such  as  we  see  now  : 

"  And  other  spires  flash  back  the  blaze  of  Morn." 

But  men  as  well  as  things  have  changed.  The  old  faculty 
that  We  knew,  are  gone.  Classmates  and  friends  have 
passed  away.  Shadows  of  cherished  memories  fail  on 
every  side. 

The  future  of  this  noble  institution  rests  largely  with  the 
alumni.  To  erect  and  give  names  to  college  halls,  to  endow 
professorships  and  scholarships,  to  found  libraries  and  prize 
funds,  must  ever  be  the  privilege  of  the  few.  But  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  to  patronize  a  college.  Brothers, 
if  you  have  sons  to  educate,  instead  of  sending  them  down 
to  Cornell,  or  down  to   Union,    or  down  elsewhere,   send 
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them  up  to  Hamilton. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  '24,  I  thank  the  association 
for  having  afforded  us  this  opportunity  to  revive  pleasant 
memories.    Jitvat  meminisse. 


LETTER  OF  1875 

BY    GEORGE    WILLIAM    CLINTON,    '25 

After  a  four  years'  course,  1  graduated  here,  just  fifty 
years  ago.  and  went  forth  into  the  world  with  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek,  and  but  weakly  furnished  with  the  arms 
offensive  and  defensive  which  fit  one  for  victory  in  life. 
This  is  through  no  fault  of  our  dear  alma  mater.  The  blame 
rests  solely  upon  me.  She  has  sent  forth  many  heroes  and 
martyrs,  and  among  them  v^ere  some  members  of  the  class 
of  1825.  In  the  list  of  her  alumni,  the  fatal  star  is  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  thirteen  of  that  class.  Of  the  nine  who, 
with  myself,  survive,  I  have  not  seen  one  for  very  many 
years.  Of  the  dead  I  do  not  purpose  speaking  at  length. 
Three  of  them  certainly  did  the  state  som.e  service,  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  Dwight  was  a  valiant  and  faithful 
soldier  of  the  Lord  until  his  life's  end.  Some  of  the  thir- 
teen died  too  early  to  fulfil  the  promise  they  held  forth  of 
extended  usefulness.  A  few  of  my  classmates  seemed  to 
me  stern  and  repellent,  merely,  1  doubt  not,  because  they 
were  absorbed  in  preparation  for  the  holy  office  they  aspired 
to,  and  disinclined  to  familiar  associations  with  such  a  boy 
as  1  was.  Now  my  love  embraces  all  —  the  living  and  the 
dead.  But,  while  1  hold  them  all  in  my  affection,  my  mem- 
ory lingers  over  Isaac  Smith  — he  was  so  gentle  and  so  kind  ; 
and  Joseph  Hopkins— he  was  so  helpful  to  others,  so  manly 
and  so  frank,  and  though  they  bear,  in  our  catalogue,  no 
special  marks  of  honors  won,  1  have  comfort  in  believing 

Owing  to  ill  health,  Hon.  Darius  Peck,  '25,  of  Hudson,  could  not  fulfil 
his  appointment  to  read  the  half-century  annals  of  his  class,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Alumni.  This  loss  was  partially  repaired  by  Hon.  George  W. 
Clinton,  25,  of  Buffalo,  in  the  introduction  to  his  address  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. — Haiiiiltoii  Literary  Monthly. 
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that  they  did  win  what  is  more  precious  than  fame.  Peace 
be  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead  !  All  happiness  and  honor  to 
the  jiving  ! 

Since  1825,  I  have  visited  the  college  twice  only,  and  I 
cannot  now  name  the  years,  nor  have  I  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  I  then  saw  of  change.  Can  you  wonder,  then, 
that  when  1  received  your  president's  invitation  to  be  your 
orator  for  this  day,  my  old  heart  was  stirred  by  a  crowd  of 
sweet  and  bitter  memories,  and  that  I  longed  to  revisit  these 
once  familiar  scenes  .'^  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sweet  hope 
of  meeting  here,  in  this  commencement  time,  some  of  my 
long-lost  but  unforgotten  friends.  I  knew,  indeed,  that 
with  my  avocations  and  engagements,  I  could  have  but  the 
slenderest  opportunity  for  preparation  ;  but  the  letter  of  in- 
vitation seemed  to  intimate  that,  so  far  as  securing  an  orator 
was  concerned,  I  was  the  last  resort,  and  that  but  little 
would  be  expected  from  me.  And  then  I  remembered  the 
Oriskany,  in  whose  clear  waters  we  bathed  and  fished,  and 
the  village,  with  its  central  green  and  modest  church,  and 
the  smiling  valley  and  the  great  hills,  and  what  then  seemed 
to  me  a  forest  on  College  Hill,  and  the  deep  and  dark  ravine 
which  ran  through  it  to  the  plain  ;  and  especially  did  I  re- 
call the  pleasures  I  had  enjoyed  in  that  forest  and  ravine, 
in  making  acquaintance  with  them  and  their  v/ild  inhabi- 
tants. And  I  said  to  myself,  God  willing,  I  will  see  those 
fair  scenes,  and,  if  they  still  exist,  I  will  traverse  that  forest 
and  that  gulf  once  more  before  I  die.  And  so— foolishly  as 
1  now  know  — I  accepted  your  president's  most  urgent  invi- 
tation. Alas  !  the  little  space  that  1  could  set  aside  for 
preparation  has  been  trenched  upon,  and  1  have  no  access 
to  the  books  and  papers  which  1  think  might  help  me,  and 
could  not  duly  use  them  if  1  had.  There  can  be  no  liinae 
labor  et  mora  now.  1  must  Vv^rite  right  on.  1  claim  your 
kindest  indulgence.     I  have  made  this  statement,   my  true 
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apology,  to  the  end  that  you  may  not  attribute  the  crudities 
and  imperfections  of  this  poor  performance  to  any  want  of 
love  for  our  alma  mater,  or  of  respect  for  you  or  our  society. 
1  know  that  1  shall  find  great  changes.  Very  likely  the 
village  green  has  become  a  park,  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  perchance  a  fountain.  The  church  has  been 
removed  I  know.  Probably  the  humble  village  has  become 
a  beautiful  suburban  town.  The  valley  must  smile  yet, 
though  very  likely  it  is  permeated  by  a  noisy  railroad.  The 
bounding  hills  must  still  be  lovely  in  their  massive  gentle- 
ness. I  apprehend  that  the  unsparing  axe  has  swept  away 
my  forest  and  bared  the  ravine  to  the  scorching  sun.  Such 
changes  would  be  but  in  accordance  with  the  progress  that 
has  everywhere  marked  the  flow  of  the  last  half  century. 
It  has  been  very  fruitful  of  great  improvements  and  of  great 
events.  It  has  been  especially  fruitful  of  benefit  to  our 
country.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  at  times,  that  the  God  of 
our  fathers  had  extended  a  specially  protective  and  succor- 
ing hand  over  our  country. 
5 


LETTER  OF  1876 

BY  JOSEPH   SOLLACE   BOSWORTH,   '26 

Your  annalist  of  1874  is  reported  to  have  written  that, 
fifty  years  prior  thereto,  "college  life,  like  the  old  college 
bell,  was  somewhat  monotonous  and  dull"  ;  that  he  "was 
never  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Dr.  Davis  (the  then  president 
of  the  college)  deliver  a  formal  discourse,  and  he  never 
heard  our  class  at  recitation." 

Your  present  annalist  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Davis  deliver  many  formal  and  most  interesting  sermons, 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  in  the  old  chapel  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Davis  regularly  heard  my  class  at  recitation,  during  its  sen- 
ior year.  Being  senior  monitor,  I  kept  close  observation  of 
the  president.  He  was  always  on  time  ;  so  that  I  am  quite 
certain  the  class  of  1826  had  the  pleasure  of  his  dignified 
presence  and  the  benefit  of  his  learning,  however  it  may 
have  been  with  the  class  of  1824. 

The  annalist  of  1874  was,  and  is,  my  friend  ;  and  I  cher- 
ish for  him  great  regard  and  a  warm  affection.  I  wish  he 
were  present  to  hear  the  reasons  I  am  disposed  to  assign 
why  he  never  heard  President  Davis  deliver  a  formal  dis- 
course. Rumor  had  it,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  college 
life  he  found  an  attraction  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Clin- 
ton, and  a  subsequent  happy  event  did  not  discredit  the 
rumor.  Being  an  exemplary  young  man,  he  was,  doubt- 
less, excused  from  attending  religious  exercises  in  the 
chapel  on  Sunday,  and  permitted  to  attend  church  in  the 
village  ;  and  hence  failed  to  hear  a  formal  discourse  from 
President  Davis.  I  fancy  that  many  a  night  he  retired  to 
rest  at  a  late  hour,  and  that  the  old  college  bell,  on  the  fol- 
lowing mornings,   sent  forth  lugubrious  sounds,   and  that 
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college  life  was,  to  him,  dull  on  the  hill,  though  pleasant 
in  the  valley. 

College  life  fifty  years  ago  was  not  dull  to  your  present 
annalist.  Besides  our  learned  and  accomplished  president, 
we  had  for  our  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy, a  Christian  gentleman  and  live  professor,  who,  in 
a  course  of  four  years,  would  stow  away  in  the  head  of  any 
student  of  receptive  and  retentive  capacity,  sufficient  of 
mathematics  for  a  lifetime.  Theodore  Strong,  for  that 
was  his  name,  had  no  superior  at  that  time,  and  has  had 
but  few,  if  any,  since  then. 

Professor  John  Montieth  was  a  model  of  patience  and  a 
good  scholar,  and  if  those  whom  he  instructed  did  not  learn 
much,  it  was  not  his  fault.  But  1  think  that  all  who  tried, 
learned  much  under  his  tuition. 

Being  modest,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak,  as 
an  expert,  of  Josiah  Noyes,  our  professor  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  But  1  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  being  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  his  experiments  in  the  labo- 
ratory. And  what  is  more  cherished  by  me,  he  knew 
enough  to  enable  me  to  pass  a  first-rate  senior  examination 
in  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  No  man  of  ordinary  capacity 
and  attainments  could  have  done  that. 

In  that  day  we  had  tutors,  and  college  life  was  so  lively 
that  near  the  close  of  1823  (as  I  remember  the  dates)  a 
swivel  was  brought  from  the  village  and  exploded  in  the 
hall  of  the  south  building,  near  the  room  of  one  of  the  tutors, 
in  a  dark  night.  The  times  that  followed  close  on  this 
event  were  lively  enough,  but  not  pleasant  for  the  students 
who  remained  to  face  the  music,  or  for  those  who  surprised 
their  parents  by  an  unexpected  return  to  the  family  fireside. 

1  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  your  present  annalist 
had  no  lot  or  part  in  that  enterprise,  and  he  can  not,  of  his 
own  knowledge,    affirm  that  any  of  his  classmates   had. 
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But  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  state,  that  some  of 
them  were  not  seen  on  College  Hill  for  a  few  subsequent 
days  ;  and  a  few  soon  left  for  some  college  that,  it  was 
hoped,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  such  harmless  amuse- 
ments. With  such  instructors  as  the  class  of  1826  had,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  that  they  would  become  modest, 
practical  men,  useful  in  their  sphere  and  vocation,  and  dis- 
tinguished only  within  the  limited  circles  in  which  they 
unostentatiously  moved. 

Your  annalist  of  1874  expressed  the  hope  that  not  long 
thence.  Professor  North  would  be  able  to  make  this  record 
concerning  the  class  of  1824  :  "  They  led  the  lives  of  hon- 
est, industrious  citizens,  and  but  two  of  them  ever  went  to 
Congress."  Your  present  annalist  can,  now,  make  this 
record  of  the  class  of  1826:  "They  were,  all  of  them,  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  useful  citizens,  and  if  no  more  than 
two  of  them  have  been,  or  ever  shall  go  to  Congress,  so 
much  the  more  unfortunate  for  Congress." 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good  class  ;  composed  of  model 
young  men  who  loved  their  alma  mater,  respected  her  fac- 
ulty, wished  to  learn,  were  studious,  and  spent  but  little. 
Most  of  them  could  not  spend  much,  as  they  had,  literally, 
nothing  to  spend.  All  of  them  belonged  to  that  class  of 
young  men  who  did  not  exped  to  make  intellectual  attain- 
ments, by  devoting  themselves  to  the  athletic  sports  which 
now  annually  crown  some  college  or  other,  with  muscular 
renown.  Your  present  annalist  protests  against  any  infer- 
ence being  drawn  from  this  remark,  that  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  Hamiltonians  coming  out  ahead  ;  even  though 
they  should  enthusiastically  throw  down  their  books  as 
they  hear  the  first  faint  note  of,  "  Row,  brothers,  row  !  " 

He  has  only  to  add  that  his  three  years  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege embraced  as  pleasant  a  consecutive  three  years  as  any 
that  he  has  lived.     They  were  felt  to  be  so  as  they  were 
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rapidly  passing  away  ;  and  the  retrospect  in  the  emotions 
it  awakens  reproduces  the  same  feeling.  He  had  no  wish, 
as  they  were  passing,  that  they  should  end.  The  only  re- 
gret he  has  ever  felt  in  relation  to  it  is,  that  he  was  never 
able  to  manifest  his  gratitude  and  affection,  in  the  way 
most  acceptable  to  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  to 
men,  as  we  have  been  approaching  and  have  reached  the 
great  centennial  year  ;  in  the  ceremonials  of  which  a  repre- 
sentative Hamiltonian  is  the  central  figure.  The  privilege 
is  denied  to  some  of  expressing  their  interest  and  regard  in 
a  medium,  so  that  it  can  be  computed  and  stated  in  an  at- 
tractive sum,  in  coin  or  greenbacks.  But  the  privilege  is 
not  denied  to  any  one,  of  indulging  in  cherished  memories 
and  just  conclusions  of  the  advantages  presented  by  Hamil- 
ton College,  to  all  who  wish  to  study  and  to  learn  ;  of  the 
attractions  of  its  scenery  ;  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  it,  whether  natural  or  moral  ;  its  learned 
and  indefatigable  professors  ;  and  its  unusual  facilities  for 
discovering  other  planetary  systems,  for  the  study  of  those 
who  wish  to  learn  more  of  creation  than  can  be  acquired 
by  studying  this  world,  and  the  known  stars  and  constella- 
tions which  attend  it. 

We  may  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  so  do  what  we 
may  be  able  to  do,  that  each  succeeding  annalist,  as  he 
contrasts  the  condition  of  the  college  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  consecutive  fifty  years,  may  find  that  it  has  in- 
creased in  strength  ;  in  an  appreciation  by  the  public  of  its 
advantages  in  location  ;  in  the  ever-present  influences 
which  mould  character  as  it  should  be  formed  ;  in  its  ad- 
vantages for  intellectual  culture,  and  in  that  lively  interest 
in  its  well-being  that  makes  college  life  pleasant,  and  the 
best  and  most  healthy  development  of  the  future  man. 


LETTER  OF  1877 

BY  ASA  SMITH  COLTON,    '27 

As  I  am  expected  to  say  something  of  our  alma  mater  as 
she  was  fifty  years  ago,  I  must  say  what  I  can,  and  be  ex- 
cused for  not  saying  more. 

Of  particular  occurrences  while  I  was  in  college,  from 
1824  to  1827  (having  entered  sophomore),  I  can  recall  but 
little.  A  deficiency  of  memory  for  details  is,  I  believe, 
partly  due  to  my  study  of  mathematics  in  my  junior  year, 
under  the  vigorous  teaching  of  Professor  Strong— nomen  clar- 
um  et  venerahile.  General  principles,  I  found  it  afterward  easy 
to  grasp  and  retain  ;  but  this  advancement  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decline  of  memory  for  particulars,  in 
history  and  the  common  events  of  life.  Nor  do  I  find  that 
fifty  or  more  additional  years  have  done  anything  to  replace 
the  seeming  deficiency  thus  occasioned. 

Of  the  faculty,  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  say  that  has  not 
been  said  in  the  annalists'  letters  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  unless  in  the  single  case  of  Professor  Strong.  We 
knew  that  we  had  in  him  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  ; 
but  did  not  all  know  the  pov/er  that  he  was  to  put  forth  in 
mathematical  investigations  of  an  original  character. 

As  a  mere  teacher  of  young  men,  and  especially  those 
who  had  no  time  for  the  studies  of  his  department,  he 
could  never  have  excelled  ;  for  his  original  power  of  thought 
forbade  his  readily  coming  down  to  the  slow  process  of  the 
ordinary  unmathematical  mind.  There  was  always  one 
comfort  for  those  who  came  to  his  recitations  unprepared  ; 
if  they  could  not  recite,  he  could  ;  and  whenever  he  set  off 
to  give  us  a  little  help,  we  were  pretty  sure  of  getting  as 
much  as  we  needed  ;  and  so  adroitly  given  as  to  leave  the 
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sense  of  failure  much  less  than  if  we  had  been  compelled 
fully  to  exhibit  our  own  ignorance.  For  one  thing  in  his 
teaching  I  have  always  been  grateful.  He  said  to  us  when 
we  entered  upon  the  studies  of  the  junior  year— especially 
conies  and  spherics— "  Young  gentlemen,  study  subjects, 
not  books."  This  in  fa6t  is  the  one  thing  that  I  have  dis- 
tin6tly  left  in  mind,  of  all  that  was  said  to  us  during  our 
college  course  —  the  one  thing  that  stands  as  a  beacon  light 
there  vouchsafed  to  me.  I  soon  learned  to  supplement  the 
injunction  with  this  :  "  Put  books  under  your  feet,  and 
ask  their  help,  when  you  want  mere  information,  or  are 
compelled  to  answer  questions  without  time  to  devise  so- 
lutions for  yourself."  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  did  not  know 
the  man  we  had  among  us.  Nor  did  anybody  know,  save 
here  and  there  one  who  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  studies,  till  he  published  his  algebra  in  1859.  Then 
we  learned  that  he  had  done  what,  as  Bonnycastle  said  in 
1820,  had  baflled  the  efforts  of  the  best  mathematicians  of 
Europe  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  1  refer  to  the 
case  of  cubic  equations  left  "  irreducible  "  by  Cardan  ;  and 
which  to  this  day,  as  I  suppose,  no  one  can  touch  by  a 
purely  algebraical  process,  unless  in  virtue  of  what  Professor 
Strong  has  done. 

Again,  no  one  before  had  devised  a  method  for  the  direct 
extraction  of  all  roots  of  numbers.  This  he  has  done,  and 
in  the  Mathematical  Monthly  (some  number  in  i860)  ap- 
plied it  to  the  extraction  of  the  one  hundredth  root  of  100. 
At  other  points  too,  he  has  added  to  the  science  of  algebra 
things  that  otherwise  might  have  waited  long  for  their  ac- 
complishment. Let  me  add,  one  who  thoroughly  peruses 
this  algebra  is  affected  as  by  the  writings  of  Sir  J.  S.  New- 
ton, La  Place,  and  some  few  others,  with  a  new  sense  of 
the  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  worth  of  the 
human  soul.  Of  this  work  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  not 
meeting  ready  sale,  the  whole  edition,  saving  a  few  copies. 
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was  destroyed  by  the  booksellers  in  New  York,  into  whose 
hands  it  fell  after  the  failure  of  its  publishers.  Little  did 
they  know  what  they  were  doing.  A  copy  of  the  book 
ought  to  be  in  every  college  library  in  the  country,  if  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  genuine  mathematical  student.  I  have 
myself  sent  some  copies  to  Japan,  one  to  the  great  Hindoo 
algebraist,  Ramchundra,  at  Calcutta,  and  one  to  the  late 
Professor  De  Morgan,  of  London. 

The  college  curriculum  of  those  days  was  considerably 
less  than  it  is  at  present.  Several  branches,  now  established 
in  the  most  of  our  colleges,  were  then  left  for  later  and 
presumably  maturer  years.  Some  of  them  were  only  hinted 
at  as  possibly  requiring  attention  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  our  professional  studies  or  in  after  life.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assumed,  though  some  of  us  were  not  boys,  that 
we  were  to  survive  graduation,  and  possibly  have  some 
time  for  study  after  we  left  the  knees  of  our  alma  mater  ; 
and  perhaps  the  faculty  were  wise  in  this  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, how  could  we  profit  by  the  history  of  speculative 
philosophy  before  we  well  knew  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  matter  and  mind,  which  give  rise  to  the  simplest  ques- 
tions of  what  of  late  is  alone  called  philosophy.  I  believe 
that  our  masters  thought  that  in  order  to  spread  our  wings 
for  flight  through  the  whole  empyrean,  we  should  cultivate 
them  a  little,  and  try  them  first  on  sublunary  excursions. 

Turning  to  the  catalogue  of  182s,  I  find  that  our  seniors 
attained  to  Hedge's  Logic,  Blair's  Lectures,  and  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding  in  the  first  term  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  reached  Paley's  Evidences,  Kame's  Be- 
ments  of  Criticisfn,  Stewart  on  the  Mind,  and  Butler's 
Analogy.  Speculative  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy in  general  were  left  for  our  more  mature  years  and 
capabilities. 

The  catalogue  of  1825,  including  the  title-page,  has  eight 
leaves,  and  looks  like  the  work  of  a  rather  primitive  period. 
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Of  my  own  class,  while  others  would  deserve  honorable 
mention,  I  shall  speak  of  only  two  by  name. 

James  H.  Eells  stands  before  me  in  the  bright  colors  of  a 
hardly  grown-up  young  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  a 
character  of  unusual  loveliness,  though  among  the  very 
youngest  in  the  class.  Graduating  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  stood  high  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  altogether 
had  hardly  his  equal  among  us.  I  remember  especially  his 
enthusiasm  about  the  "Lake  poets,"  Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth.  I  then  knew  nothing  of  poetry,  and 
since  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  means  of  teaching 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  1  have  looked  back  with  admira- 
tion upon  his  superiority  to  most  of  his  college  companions. 
For  a  year  Mr.  Eells  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  ;  then  he 
studied  theology,  became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  in 
1836,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  was  drowned  in  the 
Maumee  river,  in  northern  Ohio,  lamented  among  men, 
welcomed  by  the  blessed  above. 

1  would  also  refer  to  Marcus  Catlin,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  It  was  a 
spectacle  to  be  remembered,  to  see  him  sit  and  twist  a  lock 
of  hair  near  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  then,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  so,  set  down  an  original  proposition  (in  alge- 
braical terms)  from  which  almost  the  whole  system  of 
conic  sections  was  but  a  series  of  corollaries.  His  was  a 
true  mathematical  genius,  and  we  might  say  of  him,  as  did 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  his  friend  Horrox,  "  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  of  told  us  something."  This  reminds  me  of  our  as- 
tronomical apparatus  at  that  time.  We  had  for  a  telescope 
(and  I  remember  nothing  else),  a  Newtonian  reflector,  of 
say  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and,  perhaps,  an  aperture  of 
four  inches.  This  was  in  my  own  possession  for  a  long 
time,  and,  while  it  gave  us  no  new  planets  or  planetoids, 
it  gave  an  account  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  of  the  sun's 
spots,  for  which  I  have  always  been  thankful.    In  watching 
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the  shadows  in  valleys,  and  as  cast  by  eminences,  I  saw, 
as  it  were,  the  very  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly 
round. 

Our  present  observatory,  with  Professor  Peters  to  give 
us  a  new  asteroid  almost  any  day,  is  an  exhibition  of  prog- 
ress in  this  line  worthy  of  special  regard.  How  the  good 
professor  can  recognize  and  keep  in  order  so  many  frisky 
dames  —  frisky  in  name  at  least  —  one  can  hardly  con- 
jecture. 

At  one  point  I  think  our  instruction,  at  that  time,  as  per- 
haps in  all  our  colleges  to  this  day,  was  defective.  I  refer 
to  the  study  of  languages.  We  were  not  taught  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  ear  {i.  e.,  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages) is  the  root  of  the  memory,  with  the  corollary  that 
the  constant  repetition  aloud  of  the  language  that  we  are 
learning  should  be  esteemed  essential  to  any  rapid  progress. 
The  eye  is  but  a  feeble  instrument  for  this  purpose.  Hence 
in  all  exercises,  on  vocabularies  and  forms,  the  words  and 
phrases  and  sentences  of  the  language  studied  should  be 
repeated  aloud  to  the  teacher  and  in  private.  Reading 
aloud,  declaiming,  reciting  aloud  memorized  passages  — all 
such  practices  are  far  more  effective  than  merely  giving  our 
own  language  (at  recitations)  for  the  new  one  under  the 
eye.  Teaching  based  upon  such  ideas  would  be  far  more 
efficient  than  it  can  be  in  the  usual  method. 

In  conclusion,  I  offer  a  word  of  special  commendation. 
Our  college  has  not  erred,  as  some  have  of  late,  in  greatly 
increasing  the  branches  of  study.  Where  there  are  too 
many  objects  of  attention,  the  result  is  a  smattering  of  many 
things,  with  but  little  real  knowledge  of  any.  Too  many 
courses  and  too  many  lectures  distract  the  mind,  and  rather 
enfeeble  than  strengthen  its  power.  Our  faculty  of  atten- 
tion is  very  limited  ;  and  where  its  limits  are  not  duly  re- 
spected the  work  of  education  is  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed. 
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And  now,  thanking  the  Alumni  Association  for  the  honor 
of  representing  the  class  of  1827,  and  wishing  that  I  could 
take  all  by  the  hand,  1  must  say  to  them,  and  to  the  honored 
faculty,  Valete  et  pax  vohiscum. 


LETTER  OF   1878 

BY    HENRY    PITKIN    NORTON,   '28 

Fifty  years  ago —  "Alas  !  how  time  has  sped,  'tis  even 
so  " — your  annalist  having  climbed  by  a  ladder  through  a 
north  window  of  the  old  church  on  the  green,  sat  in  the 
corner  square  pew  occupied  as  a  waiting-room,  until  sum- 
moned by  the  sonorous  voice  of  President  Davis  crying, 
"  Primus  ascendat,  videlicit  Norton,"  he  passed  within  the 
curtain  and  in  very  limping  Latin  saluted  the  president  and 
faculty  and  trustees  and  class  and  general  audience.  And, 
alas  !  again,  how  few  of  all  who  listened  that  day,  have 
"  ears  to  hear"  now. 

How  vividly  memory  presents  to  Hamilton  boys  of  those 
years  the  form  and  features  of  that  old  "meeting-house," 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  appear  and  "strut  upon  the 
stage  "  before  the  assembled  intelligence  and  beauty  of  town 
and  country.  What  a  pleasing  contrast  is  supplied  by  the 
noble  and  elegantly  finished  and  furnished  temple,  lifting 
its  graceful  spire  so  high,  now  occupied  for  worship  by 
the  people  of  the  parish.  In  those  old-style  square  pews 
one-third  of  the  hearers  presented  shoulders  to  the  preacher, 
another  backs,  and  the  rest  faces.  The  choir  sat  on  three 
sides  of  the  parallelogram-shaped  gallery  ;  the  tenor  and 
"second  "  in  front,  the  bass  on  the  right,  and  the  "  treble  " 
on  the  left  looking  from  the  pulpit,  the  leading  singers 
holding  central  places  in  their  lines,  and  the  chorister  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  "minister."  What  delightful  and  soul- 
satisfying  music  rose  and  swelled  in  harmony  and  grand 
volume  from  the  voices  of  the  choir  under  the  leadership  of 
George  Bristol,  '15,  sustained  and  forte-fied  by  the  basso- 
profundo  voice  and  well-played  viol  of  Edward  Robinson, 
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'16  ;  and  when  the  pastor  announced,  as  he  often  did,  "Let 
us  close  by  singing  the  following  hymn,  Ye  Servants  of 
God, your  ^Master  proclaim,"  and  the  leader  gave  out  Devon- 
shire —  a  tune  written  expressly  for  the  words  of  that  hymn 
by  Hamilton's  first  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  one 
of  the  most  melodious  and  effective  ever  composed  —  the 
joyous  notes  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  filled  the  house  with 
a  richness  and  majesty  of  sound  that  no  one  who  heard 
will  ever  forget. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  bass  singers'  seat  a  space  was 
devoted  to  the  "very  grave  and  reverend"  seniors.  The 
other  students  had  places  in  the  four-sided  pews  against  the 
outer  wall  in  the  gallery,  separated  from  the  bass  line  by  an 
alley.  Here  the  young  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
leave  marked  proof  of  highest  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
which  duly  cultivated  might  have  led  them  on  to  fame  as 
artists.  The  circular  box  which  enclosed  the  "minister" 
was  attained  by  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  from  it  the  occu- 
pant literally  "looked  down  upon  "  his  flock  on  the  main 
floor,  while  his  head  was  level  with  the  front  row  in  the 
gallery. 

The  class  of  '28  was  graduated  under  peculiar  and 
strange  circumstances.  When  we  departed  there  remained 
only  one  small  class,  then  just  pluming  their  wings  for  the 
sophomoric  flight.  The  Triennial  gives  the  names  of  the 
graduates  of  1828,  but  for  1829  and  1830  no  names  are 
given.  This  hiatus  is  surely  a  cause  of  remark  and  wonder 
to  readers  of  that  catalogue  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  institution  during  the  years  just  prior  to  1828. 
The  controversy  between  the  trustees  and  the  president, 
long  and  acrimonious,  had  occasioned  an  exode  of  the  en- 
tire junior  and  sophomore  classes  and  half  of  our  class,  and 
well-nigh  depopulated  the  college.  In  July,  1828,  was  seen 
the  singular  and  till  then  unheard-of  spectacle  of  a  college 
of  fifteen  years'  fair  success,  in  good  repute  in  the  land  and 
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possessing  a  corps  of  competent  instructors,  without  stu- 
dents save  this  one  class  whose  number  was  at  their  gradu- 
ation only  nine.  One  must  believe  that  those  teachers  en- 
joyed during  at  least  two  years  a  peculiarly  quiet  time,  and 
had  ample  leisure  for  private  study  and  personal  intellectual 
culture,  filling  as  they  did  offices  almost  sine  ctira. 

Among  our  commencement  exercises  was  a  dialogue 
composed  by  the  now  distinguished  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Quarterly,  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon,  which  of  course  contained 
many  sharp  points  and  witty  passages.  The  writer  pre- 
sumes that  such  like  vanities  have  long  since  been  banished 
from  commencement  "boards";  that  having  become  a 
man  the  institution  has  put  away  such  "  childish  things." 
Your  annalist  well  remembers  that  during  the  young  years 
of  our  alma  mater,  theatrical  plays,  writtenfor  the  occasion, 
were  enacted  as  part  of  graduating  attractions,  and  pos- 
sesses a  clear  recollection  of  his  interest  in  those  displays, 
and  especially  of  the  awe  inspired  by  bayonet  points  pro- 
jecting above  the  baize  curtain  as  sentinel  soldiers  paced 
their  rounds  within. 

The  class  was  favored  during  our  last  collegiate  year  with 
the  instruction  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  president,  and 
likewise  often  by  a  view  of  his  pleasant,  smiling  face  at  our 
own  room  door  of  evenings,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  silent 
passage  through  the  halls,  and  rapped  and  opened  —  the 
opening  first' — to  see  if  all  were  safe  within.  An  annalist 
of  two  or  three  years  ago  states  that  his  class  never  heard 
President  Davis  preach  during  all  their  college  life.  The 
class  of  '28,  with  the  other  pupils  then  in  attendance,  did 
have  that  pleasure. 

An  ancient  alumnus  who  had  been  a  charity  scholar  and 
had  developed  into  a  clergyman,  came  to  revisit  the  scene 
of  his  early  struggles  after  science,  and  being  requested  to 
conduct  the  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel  had  performed 
the  duty  in  the  morning  to  his  own  decided  discredit  and 
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the  manifest  disgust  of  the  audience.  At  the  hour  for  after- 
noon worship,  to  the  surprise  and  evident  gratification  of 
the  assembled  people,  Doctor  Davis  appeared  in  the  desk 
and  took  charge  of  the  services.  Selecting  as  a  text  the 
verse  commencing  "  Rejoice,  oh  young  man  in  thy  youth," 
he  delivered  on  that  theme  a  discourse  which  was  eloquent 
and  grand,  and  delighted  the  college  boys  and  all  others 
present.  A  manner  exceedingly  dignified,  action  appropri- 
ate and  graceful,  and  periods  perfectly  constructed,  rounded 
and  polished  and  pronounced  ore  rotundo,  rendered  the 
preacher  an  excelling  and  commanding  orator. 

Our  class  was  the  last  that  received  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion by  that  profound  mathematician,  Theodore  Strong. 
Professor  Strong  was  a  superior  and  thorough  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  was  quite  likely  to  find  out  if  his  scholars 
understood  the  lessons  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  remark 
that  he  did  not  care  how  they  gained  their  knowledge, 
whether  by  personal  application  and  study  or  by  informa- 
tion given  by  other  persons,  for  he  would  very  certainly  as- 
certain during  the  recitation  how  far  they  really  compre- 
hended the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  writer  feels  that  he  must  be  permitted  to  tell  of  a 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  for  a  violation  of  an 
unwritten  college  rule.  Having,  without  obtaining  permis- 
sion, gone  to  the  village  to  attend  a  choir  rehearsal  prepara- 
tory to  a  junior  exhibition  —  where  he  made  mouths  over 
and  frightened  sounds  out  of  a  German  flute  —  he  was, 
quite  unsuspecting,  returning  through  the  grounds  to  his 
hall  and  room,  when  a  window-sash  was  raised  and  his 
name  called  loudly.  Upon  looking  upward  a  professor's 
head  appeared,  and  his  voice  was  heard  commanding  the 
immediate  attendance  of  the  wanderer  in  his  room.  The 
truant  obeyed  the  order  at  once,  and  after  having  been  duly 
questioned  and  reproved,  the  professor  imposed  upon  him 
for  the  violation  of  law,  a  fine  of  six  and  one-quarter  cents. 
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This  occurring  while  the  deUnquent  was  under  his  father's 
care,  and  before  he  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  he 
chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket  a  single  silver  coin  of  precisely 
that  value  (sometimes  by  bad-speaking  boys  profanely  de- 
nominated "shad  scale"),  wherewith  he  discharged  the 
penalty  then  and  there.  Of  the  broadness  and  exalted  ideas 
of  this  professor  no  word  more  need  be  added. 

The  annalist  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  citing  frag- 
mentary lines  from  a  fine  poem  delivered  to  him  by  one  of 
the  class  of  '26,  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  society  of 
which  we  both  were  members. 

Quod  erat  btistiim 
Bigi  glint, 

In  meain  roomani 
Tutor  Axtcllis 
Trottaus  comebat. 
Scarehatur  et  madebatur, 

'^  Poet  a  Nascetur,  iion  fit.'' 

This  poet  was  born  undoubtedly  ;  but  surely  it  was  not  "//  " 
to  speak  in  this  way  of  such  an  able  scholar  and  elegant 
gentleman  as  Tutor  Axtell. 

The  superior  genius  who  originated  these  gems  of  fancy, 
instead  of  continuing  to  shine  as  a  poet  and  so  bringing  lus- 
ter to  his  own  name  and  illumination  to  the  world  quenched 
his  light  "under  a  bushel."  When  he  might  have  attained 
exalted  f^ime  in  the  line  of  poetic  art  he  became  only  a  lead- 
ing lawyer,  and  for  some  years  chief  judge  of  the  Superior 
court  of  New  York  city.  So  men  fail  to  reach  their  possi- 
bilities of  grandeur  by  omitting  to  embrace  obvious  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Alumni  :  We  all  rejoice  in 
the  success  and  high  position  and  character  our  alma  mater 
has  already  achieved,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  yet  further 
advance  and  more  exalted  place  among  the  world's  semi- 
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naries  of  learning.  In  view  of  iier  excellent  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, the  distinguished  culture  and  scholarship  and  ability 
of  her  corps  of  teachers  —  among  whom  her  NoRTH-ern 
light  still  gleams  —  our  hopes  and  expectations  in  her  be- 
half rise  high.  Without  a  thought  of  disparaging  in  the 
least  degree  any  member  of  the  faculty,  1  point  you  to  the 
night-watcher  in  the  dome  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory, 
and  say  of  the  college  —  Sic  itur  ad  astra. 
6 


LETTER  OF  1879 

BY    SIMEON    NORTH 

The  duty  of  acting,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  semi-cen- 
tennial annalist  of  Hamilton  College,  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  doubtless  because,  though  not  an  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege, this  is  yet  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  connection 
with  it  ;  and  besides,  as  no  class  went  out  from  the  college 
in  1829,  there  is  no  graduate  of  that  year  to  whom  the  duty 
could  be  assigned. 

The  last  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  college 
was  from  members  of  the  class  of  1828,  vi^. :  From  Hon. 
H.  P.  Norton  and  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Wing.  During  that  year 
and  the  one  preceding,  I  was  acting  as  a  tutor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  connection  with  classes  which  have  since  given 
some  eminent  men  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  to  Amer- 
ican scholarship.  When  the  official  notice  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  languages  in  Hamilton  College  reached 
me,  I  had  under  consideration  a  call  for  settlement  in  one 
of  the  best  parishes  in  Connecticut.  Without  hesitation, 
however,  1  decided  to  accept  the  professorship,  although  1 
had  little  knowledge  of  central  New  York,  and  still  less  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  Hamilton  College.  This  de- 
cision 1  made,  because,  while  it  seemed  to  open  a  field  for 
useful  labor,  it  also  promised  to  gratify  what  in  those  times 
was  with  me,  almost  a  master  passion,  fondness  for  the 
pursuits  of  academic  life.  With  the  official  notice  of  my 
appointment,  1  received  also  a  request,  that  in  case  of  ac- 
ceptance, 1  would  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  year,  then  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  August,  and  de- 
liver an  inaugural  address.  I  made  my  first  journey  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  stage-coach  of  those  times, 
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and  presented  myself  at  the  college  on  the  day  before  com- 
mencement. It  was  with  much  surprise  that  1  learned  there 
was  no  senior  class  to  graduate,  and  with  still  greater  sur- 
prise that  1  heard  an  account  of  the  causes  which  had  driven 
most  of  the  students  from  the  college,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors from  the  chairs  which  they  had  occupied.  These 
causes,  it  was  stated,  had  arisen  in  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy between  the  president.  Dr.  Henry  Davis,  on  the 
one  side,  and  prominent  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
on  the  other.  As  stated  by  General  Kirkland,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  "the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  crew 
could  not  agree,  and  it  v/as  therefore  impossible  to  keep  the 
vessel  on  her  course  "  ;  and  as  said,  and  seriously  maintained 
by  another  prominent  member  of  the  board,  Rev.  Dr.  Lan- 
sing, in  whose  views  other  clerical  members  of  the  board 
were  known  to  sympathize,  "under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  and  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  clear  the  deck,  take  in  the  sails,  and  let  her 
drift  under  bare  poles." 

If  allowed  to  carry  out  the  figure  used  by  these  eminent 
gentlemen,  1  can  truly  say,  that  in  my  first  introduction  to 
Hamilton  College  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bark, 
which,  on  a  voyage  apparently  successful  and  prosperous, 
had  suddenly  been  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  which  had  . 
swept  her  deck,  and  shattered  her  timbers,  and  set  her 
afloat,  as  a  dismantled  v/reck  upon  the  waters.  To  dismiss 
the  figure  —  I  found  that  ten  of  the  trustees  of  the  college 
had  resigned  ;  that  of  the  permanent  officers  of  the  college, 
but  tVv'o  remained,  tv'^. :  Dr.  Davis  the  president,  and  Dr. 
-NoYEs  the  professor  of  chemistry  ;  and  that  of  the  students 
but  nine  were  left,  and  these,  members  of  the  two  lower 
classes— that  immortal  nine,  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
justly  termed,  who  held  their  places,  and  regularly  dis- 
charged their  duties,  while  others  forsook  the  institution  — 
the  nine  who  thus  made  themselves  a  connecting  link  be- 
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tween  the  college  as  it  was  in  the  early  times  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  as  it  has  since  been,  in  the  times  of  its  later 
growth  and  advancement.  I  hold  that  among  the  friends 
of  Hamilton  College,  these  students  are  worthy  of  being 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and  as  a  means  of  contrib- 
uting to  this  remembrance,  I  take  pleasure  in  here  recording 
their  names.  They  were  :  O.  S.  Williams,  Benj.  H.  Cad- 
well,  J.  A.  Woodruff,  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  Thomas  T,  Davis, 
John  Cochrane,  Huet  H.  Bronson,  John  Dean,  and  Samuel 
Eells. 

The  years  1829  and  1830  present  a  break  in  the  regular 
succession  of  graduated  classes.  The  reasons  for  this 
break  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  stated  above. 
Those  who  may  desire  a  more  full  and  minute  statement 
of  these  circumstances  will  find  it  in  a  pamphlet,  now  rarely 
met  with,  but  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  college  library, 
entitled  Davis'  Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  and  Decline 
of  Hamilton  College. 

Without  attempting  to  repeat  what  Dr.  Davis  in  this 
pamphlet  has  given  in  detail,  it  may  not  be  without  use 
here  to  say,  that  after  Dr.  Davis  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
as  the  head  of  the  college,  and  while  the  institution  was 
rapidly  growing  in  public  estimation,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  students,  two  great  mistakes  were  made.  The  first  was 
an  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  by  means  of  a 
committee,  in  the  internal  management  and  discipline  of 
the  college,  in  a  case  of  wrong  doing  among  the  students, 
which  called  indeed  for  discipline,  but  which  should  have 
been  managed  and  disposed  of  by  the  faculty  alone.  This 
interference,  though  it  did  not  at  the  time  interrupt  the  prog- 
ress of  the  college,  left  in  the  minds  of  many  connected 
with  it  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  which  years  after  bore  fruits 
of  bitterness  and  discord.  The  second  mistake  was  a  de- 
cision of  the  trustees,  with,  I  believe,  the  concurrence  of 
the  faculty,  to  expend  in  the  erection  of  new  college  edifices 
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the  permanent  funds  of  the  institution  —  funds  which  should 
have  been  kept  intact  and  in  reserve  for  the  support  of  the 
college  instructors  and  for  the  other  current  expenses.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  mistake  often  repeated  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican colleges,  and  destined  doubtless  still  to  be  repeated  as 
long  as  colleges  shall  be  multiplied  in  the  land,  as  if  accumu- 
lations of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  piled  up  in  the  form 
of  tasteful  edifices,  could  make  a  college  worthy  of  the 
name,  without  adequate  support  for  a  board  of  instruction 
and  other  helps  for  students  in  the  form  of  libraries  and  ap- 
paratus. 

In  carrying  out  the  above-mentioned  resolution,  to  erect 
new  college  buildings,  the  college  chapel  and  Kirkland 
Hall  were  commenced  and  completed  much  as  they  now 
stand.  The  North  college  edifice,  afterwards  known  as 
Dexter  Hall,  was  also  commenced;  but  to  the  surprise  of 
all  concerned,  when  the  walls  and  the  roof  were  finished 
it  was  found  that  the  college  funds  were  exhausted  and 
that  the  treasurer  was  without  money  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  work.  So  the  building  was  left  to  stand  — 
windows  and  doors  boarded  up  —  until  1842,  at  which  time, 
by  a  subscription  started  and  circulated  by  myself,  means 
were  provided  for  its  completion. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  college  funds  gave  occasion  to  a 
long  series  of  special  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Those  meetings  calling  out,  as  they  did,  a  great  diversity  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  college,  had  their 
culmination  in  a  crisis  which  well-nigh  brought  the  insti- 
tution to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Among  the  many  plans  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  case,  one  was  to  give  up  the  college  to 
the  faculty  and  allow  them  to  manage  it  in  their  own  way, 
but  depending  wholly  upon  the  receipts  from  students  for 
their  support.  Another  was  to  change  the  course  of  in- 
struction, by  throwing  out  to  a  large  extent,  the  study  of 
ancient  languages  and  higher  mathematics,  and  substituting 
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in  their  place  studies  supposed  to  be  more  popular  and 
more  practical— converting  thus  the  college  into  a  high 
school,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  in  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents, thus  increasing  the  receipts  of  the  institution  for 
tuition  — a  plan  afterwards  partially  carried  out  by  its  advo- 
cates in  the  Oneida  Institute,  Still  another  plan  was  to 
dismiss  the  faculty,  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  college,  and 
wait  for  further  developments.  Against  all  these  plans 
Dr.  Davis  and  Secretary  Williams,  the  father  of  Treasurer 
O.  S.  Williams,  set  their  faces  as  a  flint,  and  I  believe  it  is 
to  the  persistency  and  firmness  of  these  gentlemen,  under 
circumstances  of  great  embarrassment  and  in  the  face  of  a 
most  determined  opposition,  that  central  New  York  is  in- 
debted for  the  fact  that  Hamilton  College  still  exists,  and 
still  holds  an  honorable  place  among  those  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  which  are  justly  regarded  as  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  state. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  with  the  announcement 
of  my  appointment  to  the  department  of  languages,  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
of  1829.  On  that  occasion  inaugural  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  J.  H.  Lathrop,  the  professor  elect  to 
the  department  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  by  myself,  on  subjects  appropriate  to  our  several  de- 
partments. These  inaugural  addresses,  with  an  address 
from  Tutor  Maltbie  before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  with 
the  two  customary  orations  from  candidates  for  the  second 
degree,  made  up  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

On  the  evening  preceding  commencement  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing,  in  the  old  church  then  standing  in  the  center 
of  what  is  now  the  village  park,  declamations  from  the  nine 
students  who  for  the  year  then  closed,  had  constituted  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  similar  exercises  for  many  years  at  Yale,  but  it 
was  my  impression  at  the  time,  that  I  had  rarely  heard  bet- 
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ter  speaking  on  such  an  occasion,  and  never,  speaking 
characterized  by  greater  strength,  and  manliness,  and  self- 
possession  on  the  college  stage. 

At  the  close  of  the  vacation,  which  now  followed,  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  college  term,  Professor  Lath- 
ROP  and  myself  entered  upon  our  several  departments  of  in- 
struction, with  Dr.  Davis  and  Professor  Noyes,  and  Tutor 
Maltbie,  as  our  associates.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an 
addition  of  twenty  or  more  new  students  —  making  about 
thirty  students  in  the  three  lower  classes,  and  in  regular 
attendance  during  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  an 
exhibition  from  the  junior  class  was  substituted  for  the 
usual  commencement  exercises,  and  as  at  this  time— the 
commencement  of  1830— the  juniors  became  seniors,  and 
there  v/as  an  addition  of  a  new  freshman  class,  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  college  organization,  with  its  four  classes, 
and  its  curriculum  of  undergraduate  studies  came  into  full 
operation.  With  the  commencement  of  1831,  the  regular 
succession  of  graduated  classes  was  resumed,  and  has 
never  since  been  interrupted. 

1  have  sometimes  taken  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  two  or  three  years  which  have  now  passed  in  review, 
not  because  of  embarrassments  and  difficulty  successfully 
met  and  overcome  ;  but,  because  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  young  men  who  then  made  up  the  college  commu- 
nity. In  the  two  classes  of  1831  and  1832,  there  were 
graduated  in  all,  but  twenty-two  students  ;  and  any  one 
who  will  take  pains  to  make  the  examination,  will  find  that 
rarely,  in  the  same  number  of  students,  in  this,  or  any  other 
college,  can  a  greater  proportion  be  found  who  have  made 
an  honorable  record  for  themselves  in  professional  life,  or 
who  have  done  more  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  institutions 
which  have  given  them  their  preparation  for  the  active 
duties  of  life.  In  this  list  will  be  found  Othniel  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  for  almost  thirty  years  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
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college,  has  managed  its  concerns,  and  everywhere  fixed 
the  impress  of  his  influence  upon  the  business  department 
of  the  institution.  Among  them  will  be  found  Professor 
AsAHEL  C.  Kendrick,  the  pride  and  the  ornament  of  a  neigh- 
boring institution.  There,  will  be  found  Daniel  D.  Pratt, 
once  a  Senator  in  Congress  ;  also  Samuel  Eells,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  legal  profession  and  the  founder  of 
a  literary  association,  now  widely  extended  into  other  col- 
leges. There,  will  be  found  the  names  of  John  Cochrane, 
Thomas  T.  Davis,  Henry  B.  Payne,  and  John  Dean,  all  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  and  all  members  of  Congress.  There,  too, 
will  be  found  the  names  of  John  C.  Underwood  —  a  United 
States  judge  in  northern  Virginia  —  Hiram  Van  Vechten 
M/illson,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  northern  Ohio. 
And  there,  too,  not  to  mention  others,  will  be  found  that 
generous  benefactor  of  Hamilton  College,  and  patron  of 
learning  —  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  who,  amid  the  cares  of  a 
successful  business  career,  has  conneded  his  name  insepa- 
rably with  the  progress  of  astronomical  science. 

A  history  of  Hamilton  College  for  this  period  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  brief  notice  of  the  attempt  to  change 
its  location.  During  the  years  of  its  decline  there  were  not 
a  few  of  its  professed  friends,  and  among  them  some  of 
high  standing  and  of  wealth  in  the  city  of  Utica,  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  its  misfortunes  were  attributable  to  its 
location.  They  professed  to  believe  that  a  remedy  might 
be  found  in  a  removal  of  the  college  to  Utica  — a  city 
which  even  then  had  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of 
wealth  and  of  influence  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  this 
opinion  it  is  known,  President  Dwight  himself  sympathized, 
and  that  he  did  much  to  encourage  it  while  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions in  the  city.  The  feeling,  at  length,  became  so 
general  that  under  the  influence  of  prominent  citizens  of 
Utica,  large  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  the   desired   change. 
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Counter  meetings  were  held  in  Clinton,  followed  by  strong 
protests  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  board  was  convened  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  for  a  deci- 
sion of  the  matter  in  dispute.  At  that  meeting  Gerrit 
Smith,  then  an  influential  member  of  the  board,  made  one 
of  his  characteristic  speeches—  maintaining,  in  accordance 
with  the  ground  set  forth  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  famous 
Dartmouth  College  case,  that  after  a  college  had  received 
its  charter,  for  a  given  location,  and  accepted  its  endow- 
ments while  occupying  that  location,  no  power  on  earth 
can  annul  its  charter  by  removal  or  otherwise,  without  a 
violation  of  the  great  law  of  contracts.  The  question 
which  then  came  before  the  trustees  for  decision  was  a  very 
grave  one,  because  it  was  known  that  in  relation  to  it  there 
was  a  difference  of  views  among  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  among  its  friends  throughout  the  country.  The 
trustees  promptly  met  the  question,  and  gave  their  decision 
in  the  negative.  This  decision  against  the  proposed  removal, 
gave  rise  to  important  changes.  One  was  the  resignation 
of  President  Dwight,  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Joseph  Penney, 
as  president  of  the  college.  Another  was  the  alienation  of 
many  who  had  before  given  their  support  to  the  college. 
Still  another,  was  an  almost  entire  failure  of  the  subscrip- 
tion made  in  Utica  for  the  relief  of  the  institution.  This 
was  followed  by  a  long  course  of  litigation,  in  which  the 
college  came  out  the  losing  party,  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  subscription  of  $50,000,  secured  by  President  Dwight, 
yielded  but  $40,000  as  finally  collected  and  invested. 

The  facts  here  stated,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  this  community,  yet  they  explain,  at 
least  in  part,  why  the  recovery  of  the  college  from  its  low 
state  of  depression,  was  slow  and  gradual. 

A  full  account  of  its  financial  condition  and  progress  for 
the  last  half  century,  would  be  a  most  important  chapter  in 
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the  history  of  the  college  —  a  chapter  full  of  important  les- 
sons, and  admonitions.  Such  a  contribution  to  its  history, 
it  is  not  my  province  now  to  give.  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  refer  to  two  or  three  points  connected  with 
this  branch  of  our  subject.  After  the  exhausting  of  its 
funds  and  its  consequent  crisis  of  disaster  in  1828,  the  first 
token  of  reviving  strength  came  to  the  college  from  the 
will  of  William  H.  Maynard.  That  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Maynard  should  have  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  Hamilton  College,  must  be  accounted  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  acts  of  that  remarkable  man.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Maynard  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  college.  As  if  in 
disgust  at  the  contentions  which  he  witnessed  in  the  board, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  1828.  Yet,  in  executing  his  will, 
before  his  death  in  1832,  while  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  New  York  city,  he  gave  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  to  Hamilton  College  for  the  endowment 
of  a  new  department  of  instruction,  which  has  since  proved 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive  features  of  the  college. 
I  well  remember  how  the  announcement  of  this  bequest 
threw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  the  clouds  which  then  en- 
veloped the  college.  Its  moral  effect  upon  the  college  it- 
self, and  upon  the  surrounding  community  far  outweighed 
the  pecuniary  benefits.  It  showed  that  one  who  had  long 
stood  before  the  people  as  a  leader  in  the  legal  profession  of 
our  state  — one,  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  college  from 
its  foundation,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  then  resting,  had  yet  full  faith  in  its 
ultimate  success,  and  in  the  measures  then  in  progress  for 
its  renewed  prosperity. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  act  of  Mr.  Maynard,  both  in  its  effed 
upon  the  college  and  upon  the  community,  was  a  similar 
act  of  generosity  in  the  endowment  of  the  department  of 
languages,  by  that  noble-spirited  citizen  and  lifelong  friend 
of  Hamilton  College  — S.  Newton  Dexter.     Up  to  the  time 
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when  this  endowment  was  made,  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
college  professors  were  but  S800.  Finding  this  sum  inade- 
quate to  my  support,  I  had  sent  in  my  resignation  of  the 
department  of  languages,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  with  the 
intention  of  accepting  a  similar  department  of  instruction 
then  offered  me  in  another  institution.  The  board  did  not 
accept  my  resignation,  but  as  an  inducement  for  continuing 
my  connection  with  the  college,  offered  for  my  support  the 
income  of  the  new  endowment,  just  then  made  by  Mr. 
Dexter.  Under  these  circumstances  I  withdrew  my  resig- 
nation and  continued  to  occupy  the  department  of  languages 
until  1839.  And  I  speak  of  this  the  more  particularly,  be- 
cause this  endowmient  made  by  Mr.  Dexter,  becoming  im- 
mediately available,  was  not  only  the  first  step  toward  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  department  of  languages,  but 
also  toward  a  more  generous  compensation  for  the  labor  of 
other  professors. 

One  other  item  marks  another  step  taken  toward  a  per- 
manent support  of  the  institution.  In  1833,  Rev.  Sereno 
Edwards  Dwight  was  elected  president  of  the  college. 
Previous  to  this  election,  his  brother,  Dr.  Benjamin  W. 
Dv/ight,  who  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  the  scholar,  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  exaft 
man  of  business,  had  for  some  time  been  acting  as  treas- 
urer. Under  their  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Avery,  the  enterprise  was  commenced  and 
successfully  carried  through  of  securing  for  the  college  sub- 
scriptions to  a  permanent  fund  of  $50,000.  In  carrying  for- 
ward this  enterprise  President  Dwight  spent  one  year  in 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  college  before  the  public,  while 
the  more  laborious  part  of  the  work  in  obtaining  the  pledges 
of  money  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Avery.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  those  pledged  amounted  to  the  proposed 
sum  of  $50,000.  The  labor  of  colle<?iing  and  investing 
this  fund  devolved  upon  Treasurer  Dwight  ;  and  so  sue- 
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cessfuUy  was  this  done  by  him  that  for  many  years,  and 
until  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  Fisher  to  the  presidency, 
this  fund  constituted  the  main  support  of  the  institution. 
The  pledges  of  money  by  which  it  was  created  were  mostly 
obtained  by  Professor  Avery,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  here 
adding  that  while  the  long  period  of  his  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  as  one  of  its  professors,  was  filled 
with  labors  eminently  useful  to  the  institution,  in  none  of 
those  labors  did  he  contribute  more  to  its  permanent  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  than  by  what  he  did  in  that  year  with 
President  Dwight,  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  college. 

The  sketch  now  given  of  Hamilton  College  in  the  years 
referred  to,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  aspect  and  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
Those  who  know  the  college  only  as  it  now  appears,  can 
have  little  idea  of  its  appearance  as  seen  by  a  stranger  in 
the  times  to  which  I  have  referred.  Of  the  buildings  now 
standing  on  the  college  premises,  the  only  three  in  use,  or 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for  use,  were  the  college  chapel, 
Hamilton  Hall,  and  Kirkland  Hall,  while  the  grounds  outside 
of  the  college  yard  (known  as  the  Campus)  were  open  lots 
used  only  for  cultivation  and  pasturage.  The  process  by 
which  the  college  premises  have  been  made  to  put  on  their 
present  appearance,  has  been  a  process  of  slow  and  gradual 
improvement.  Besides  the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  older 
buildings,  much  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  having  that  matter  in  charge  ;  for  the  rearrang- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  in  the  provision 
of  new  buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  instruction,  in 
the  chemical  and  astronomical  departments.  The  means 
for  making  these  improvements  were  mostly  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  scholarships,  an  effort  commenced  in  1852,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  college  faculty,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  trustees  ;  but  made  successful  by  the  com- 
bined labors  of  Professor  Charles  Avery  and  the  late  Dr. 
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Lathkop,  of  Auburn.  A  large  sum  was  thus  raised  and  ex- 
pended in  fixed  and  permanent  improvements  which  have 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  college,  and  which  have 
given  to  its  grounds  a  beauty  and  attractiveness  not  sur- 
passed, it  is  believed,  by  those  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  land. 

My  own  connection  with  the  college  as  an  officer  of  in- 
struction, though  not  as  a  trustee,  was  terminated  in  1857. 
That  year,  it  is  well  known,  like  the  year  1873,  was  one  of 
financial  distress  and  disaster  to  the  whole  country.  That 
it  brought  serious  embarrassment  and  stringency  to  the  col- 
lege treasury  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  still 
remember  the  financial  difficulty  which  in  that  year  perva- 
ded every  department  of  business  enterprise  throughout  the 
land.  How  this  embarrassment  has  been  met  and  partially 
overcome,  is  well  known  to  all  friends  of  the  institution. 
It  has  been  to  me  personally  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and 
of  increased  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  that  so 
many  of  those  who  were  once  my  own  pupils,  and  with 
whom  1  was  formerly  conversant  in  the  relations  and  duties 
of  college  life,  have  most  generously  contributed  to  its 
means  of  support  ;  and  this,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  proc- 
ess of  adding  to  its  funds,  but  by  so  adding  to  them  as  to 
connect  their  names  permanently  with  its  prizes  for  the 
higher  grades  of  scholarship,  with  its  departments  of  in- 
struction liberally  endowed,  and  with  the  very  buildings 
which  occupy  the  college  grounds  —  destined  there  to  last 
and  be  remembered,  1  trust,  as  long  as  Hamilton  College 
shall  continue  to  exist. 

In  1839,  when  called  upon  to  assume  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  college  as  its  presiding  officer,  I  had  oc- 
casion, in  my  inaugural  address,  to  use  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Many  of  those  elements  of  prosperity  in  colleges  which 
are  the  most  unfailing  are  those  which  time  only  can  pro- 
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duce.  That  fruit  of  their  labors  which  results  from  the  af- 
fectionate regards  of  a  wide  and  intluential  circle  of  alumni, 
they  can  not  hope  immediately  to  realize.  Most  colleges, 
too,  find  it  matter  of  painful  experience  that  it  is  not  until 
they  have  become  so  far  established  as  to  assume  the  im- 
portance of  fixed  points  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  that 
its  members  are  accustomed  with  confidence  to  look  to  them 
as  places  of  education,  while  they  give  them  a  steady  at- 
tachment and  support.  In  these  elements  of  prosperity, 
and  in  the  moral  and  classic  associations  which  are  clus- 
tered around  them,  the  colleges  that  were  early  planted  in 
our  country,  are  a  thousand-fold  richer  than  in  the  silver  and 
gold  with  which  almost  two  centuries  have  replenished 
their  treasuries.  The  scholars  who  have  enjoyed  their  ad- 
vantages, look  back  to  them  with  pleasing  remembrances 
from  the  cares  and  toils  of  active  life.  When  as  fathers  they 
lead  back  to  them,  for  education,  the  children  of  their  hopes, 
it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  they  are  able  to  commit  the 
care  of  their  offspring  to  the  same  foster-mother  that  cher- 
ished their  own  intellectual  infancy.  After  the  colleges  have 
such  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  many  alumni  and  many  par- 
ents, they  rest  upon  a  foundation  far  surer  than  any  which 
mere  wealth  or  popular  feeling,  excited  by  temporary  causes, 
can  ever  afford.  But  such  a  foundation  time  and  persever- 
ing labor  only  can  impart.  The  friends  of  youthful  colleges 
like  our  own  must  be  contented  to  toil  and  wait  for  it.  He 
who  plants  the  acorn,  may  indeed  see  it  germinate  and 
grov/,  but  he  knows  that  posterity  alone  will  look- up  to  the 
full-grown  oak.  In  the  meanwhile  it  will  have  planted 
deep  its  roots  in  the  rugged  soil,  and  spread  out  wide  its 
arms  in  the  face  of  heaven.  The  thunderbolt  may  then  fall 
upon  it,  but  it  will  stand.  The  tempest  may  battle  with 
its  trunk,  and  howl  through  its  branches,  but  it  will  remain 
unbroken.  Thus  should  it  be  v/ith  colleges.  They  who 
plant,  and  v/ho  foster  them  in  their  infancy,  should  feel  that 
they  are  laboring  for  coming  generations,  and  take  care  that 
their  work  is  so  accomplished  that  posterity  may  have  oc- 
casion to  bless  them  for  their  labors." 

Forty  years  have  now  passed  since  I  had  occasion  to  use 
this  language,  and  in  the  review  of  these  years,  in  their  re- 
lation to  Hamilton  College,  I  find  abundant  illustration  and 
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confirmation  of  the  sentiments  then  expressed.  Not  one  of 
these  years  has  passed  without  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
graduates,  and  thus  increasing  those  elements  of  strength 
and  of  power  which  are  only  found  in  the  loyal  and  unwa- 
vering attachment  of  a  numerous  and  widely  extended  cir- 
cle of  alumni. 

Did  time  permit,  and  the  proprieties  of  this  occasion  al- 
low, I  would  here  gladly  add  extended  notices  of  the  many 
officers  and  instructors  with  whom,  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  my  active  service  in  the  college,  I  became  as- 
sociated, and  with  whom  !  labored  in  the  regular  routine  of 
its  duties.  Some  of  these,  w'^. :  the  two  treasurers  of  the 
college,  Othniel  Williams,  the  elder,  and  Benjamin  W. 
DwiGHT  ;  and  of  its  instructors,  President  Davis,  Dr.  Noyes, 
and  Professor  Catlin  —  names  ever  to  beloved  and  revered, 
it  was  my  lot  to  follow  to  their  graves,  and  by  funeral  dis- 
courses to  share  in  the  public  tokens  of  respect  paid  to 
their  memory. 

Others,  and  these  not  a  few,  having  left  the  college,  be- 
cause they  found  elsewhere  more  inviting  fields  of  useful- 
ness, have  long  since  in  those  fields  reached  the  end  of  their 
labors.  It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  for  two  years 
the  president  of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Penney,  for  four 
years  his  successor  ;  Professors  Lathrop  and  Hadley  and 
Maltbie  and  Wayland  and  Smith  and  Mandeville  ;  Tutors 
H.  P.  Bristol  and  I.  H.  Brayton— all  once  holding  hon- 
ored places  in  the  list  of  our  instructors,  are  now  found  on 
the  catalogue  with  the  significant  mark,  which  indicates 
that  they  too  have  finished  their  lives  of  labor  and  of  useful- 
ness. The  bare  mention  of  their  names,  and  1  here  record 
them  with  deep  sentiments  of  respect  for  what  they  have 
been,  and  what  they  have  done,  is  enough  to  show  how 
many  elements  of  power  and  of  influence  in  the  years  which 
are  passed  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  college  ;  and  how  much  in  all  cases,  drawn  from  the  lives 
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and  the  labors  of  individual  men,  is  requisite  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  great  and  well-constituted  institution  of  learn- 
ing. That  Hamilton  College  may  thus  continue  and  go  on 
and  prosper,  is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of  the  sub- 
scriber. 


LETTER  OF  1880 

BY   DANIEL   DENISON   WHEDON,    '28 

You  are  aware  that  when  you  informed  me  that  I  was 
not  only  elected  but  irrevocably  printed,  and  for  aught  I 
knew  stereotyped,  as  "Annalist"  of  Hamilton  College,  I 
was  not  a  little  alarmed.  So  long  separated  have  I  been, 
involuntarily,  from  the  interiors  of  college  life,  that  I  did  not 
know  how  much  that  awful  title  involved.  My  imagina- 
tion was  disturbed,  and  the  frightful  conception  which 
arose  before  my  mind's  eye,  of  a  biographic  almanac  of  the 
whole  life  of  my  dear  old  alma  mater,  in  folio,  octavo,  or 
duodecimo,  by  me  to  be  elaborated,  was  truly  debilitating. 
But  when  I  received  from  your  hand  the  jaunty  perform- 
ances in  that  line  of  my  classmates.  Dr.  Wing  and  Judge 
Norton,  in  which  the  capital  "I"  is  allowed  to  figure  ad 
libitum  without  imputation  of  egotism,  I  was  quite  resusci- 
tated. This  is  all  the  better  ;  for  autobiography  of  college 
days  is  to  me  far  easier  than  history  ;  for  so  well  defined 
was  my  little  circle,  and  so  little  knew  1  of  the  "  not  me  " 
outside  its  circumference,  that  my  reminiscences  must  be 
mainly  personal.  Grateful  to  my  alma  mater  for  this  kind- 
ly recognition  after  years  of  mutual  silence,  and  to  my  two 
classmates  for  the  kindly  mention  of  my  name  by  both,  I 
will  try  to  skim  my  memories  of  the  more  than  half  century 
ago,  and  present  as  much  of  a  dish  of  cream  as  I  can  gather 
from  their  surface. 

My  relation  to  Hamilton  College  though  indirect  was 
early.  At  about  ten  years  of  age  I  was  a  lamb  in  the  pas- 
toral flock  of  Caleb  Alexander,  (in  Salina,  now  absorbed 
in  Syracuse,)  to  whom  popular  rumor  attributed  the  honor 
of  having  been  thought  worthy  to  be  elected  Hamilton's 
first  president.  Tradition  affirmed  that  he  was  efficient  in 
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the  founding  and  chartering  of  the  college.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  hifn 
I  believe  can  be  found  in  Professor  Parks'  interesting  life  of 
that  eminent  theologian.  Dr.  Alexander's  sermons  were 
models  of  the  fine  old  orthodox  preaching  of  the  day.  His 
square,  solid  frame,  florid  face,  rheumatic  limp,  snowy 
crown  of  hair,  and  mild  blue  eyes,  are  so  clear  in  my  mem- 
ory that  I  think  1  should  know  him  if  I  met  him,  any  sum- 
mer's day,  on  Broadway.  He  was  author  of  an  English 
grammar,  a  Latin  grammar,  and  a  prose  translation  of  Vir- 
gil. I  never  saw  any  of  these  books,  but  the  late  Alanson 
Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Rome,  (with  whom  I  briefly  studied  law), 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  told  me  that  he  had  read  the  last. 
Dr.  Alexander  established  in  his  flock  the  then  brand-new 
invention  of  a  Sunday-school,  intended  to  make  us  all  good 
boys  and  girls,  to  which  end  I  think  it  greatly  conduced. 
I  remember  that  once  when  the  congregation  was  passing 
out  of  the  church  he  momentarily  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
head  and  said:  "Are  you  going  to  be  a  minister.?"  That 
laying  on  of  hands  seems  to  have  proved  a  sort  of  "fore- 
ordination." 

I  well  remember  the  sunny  morning,  when  going  from 
Rome  to  the  Hamilton  College  commencement  previous  to 
my  admission,  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  college  build- 
ings crowning  the  summit  of  Clinton  Hill.  To  my  young 
ambitious  eyes  they  were  a  vision  "of  beauty,"  and  the 
fresh  memory  of  that  young  emotion  is  a  "joy"  to  the 
brief  "  forever  "  of  my  life.  At  the  commencement  I  was 
impressed  with  the  sublimity  and  range  of  President  Davis' 
opening  prayer,  and  also  with  the  scholarship  dignity  with 
which,  in  antique  tri-cocked  hat,  seated  on  the  stage,  he 
expanded  his  palms  and  pronounced  the  Pro  auctoritate 
mihi  commissa,  wherewith  he  transformed  the  disciptil us  into 
a  baccalaiirms.  Vacation  passed  and  I  presented  myself  a 
trembling  candidate  for  the  junior  class.     My  preparation 
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under  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Grosvenor  at  Rome  had  been  slightly 
unique.  I  had  in  languages  read  through  Virgil  entire, 
from  the  first  Tityre  tu  to  the  close  of  the  y€neid ;  also 
Horace,  Delphin  edition,  entire  from  iMcecenas  at  avis  to  the 
closing  syllable  of  the  De  Arte  Poetica.  In  Greek  1  had  read 
the  entire  New  Testament  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Grceca 
Majora  by  the  aid  of  Schrevelius'  Greek-Latin  Lexicon,  never 
having  seen  a  Greek-English  lexicon  until  after  entering 
college.  Under  examination  in  languages  by  the  amiable 
Professor  Monteith,  I  was  triumphant  and  jubilant.  But 
when  Professor  Strong,  with  his  stocky  frame,  heavy  brows, 
and  black,  brilliant  eyes,  began  to  probe  me  mathematically, 
it  was  a  crisis.  The  fact  was  I  had  crammed  my  two  years 
of  mathematics  into  a  little  more  than  three  months,  and 
my  cram  was  in  a  highly  undigested  state.  In  the  midst 
of  my  trial  the  sympathetic  Monteith  interposed  his  intima- 
tion that  enough  v/as  done.  "O,  I  have  just  begun,"  re- 
sponded the  monster  Strong,  and  let  himself  loose  upon  me 
again,  with  an  onslaught  which  put  me  to  the  desperate 
top  of  my  faculties  and  made  me  preternaturally  successful. 
Passing  that  ordeal  I  crossed  the  campus  to  Dr.  Davis'  res- 
idence, and  ascending  a  flight  of  outside  paintless  stairs,  en- 
tered the  president's  study.  He  of  the  tri-cocked  hat  stood 
before  me,  impressing  me  again  as  the  natural  scholastic  dig- 
nitary. His  tall  and  rather  gracefully-slender  figure,  his 
crown  of  mellow  snow,  his  rich  intonations,  and  kindly 
manner,  all  inspired  me  with  a  grateful  reverence  I  have 
never  lost.  It  is  one  of  my  pleasant  recollections  that  two 
years  afterwards,  the  parting  address  of  sympathy  present- 
ed to  him  by  my  graduating  class  was  written  by  me.  The 
single  sermon  from  him,  heard  by  my  class,  mentioned  by 
Judge  Norton,  I  well  remember,  and  it  has  ever  impressed 
me  with  the  belief  that  had  he  delivered  a  sermon  even  once 
a  term  it  would  have  given  him  a  high  advantage  in  the 
struggles  through  which  he  had  to  pass.     His  sonorous 
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voice,  though  somewhat  catarrhally  affected,  was  often  ma- 
jestic, and  often  melted  away  into  a  semitone  of  deep  solem- 
nity and  pathos.  He  uniformly  officiated  at  evening  prayers, 
and  his  prayers  were  often  characterized  by  a  certain  He- 
braic sublimity.  A  number  of  visitors  were  in  attendance 
one  evening,  and  on  our  going  out  of  the  chapel  my  class- 
mate, Pease,  said  to  me,  "Whedon,  prex  gave  us  a  few 
new  curlicues  in  his  prayer  tonight  on  account  of  those 
gentlemen  present."  A  lady  once  said  in  my  hearing,  "  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  hear  Dr.  Davis'  prayers  and  not 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man."  As  an  inmate  of  his  house 
and  at  his  table  for  months,  1  can  testify  to  the  genuine  dig- 
nity, courtesy,  and  piety  of  the  man. 

Three  years  after  my  graduation  I  was  appointed  to  fill 
out  the  commencement  exercises  by  delivering  a  Master's 
oration,  an  honor  which  I  shared  with  the  valedictorian  of 
our  class,  Leicester  A.  Sawyer.  After  receiving  my  Mas- 
ter's degree,  I  was  called  upon  the  stage  by  the  president 
with  a  touch  above  ascendat  videlicet  Norton;  it  was  ascendat 
videlicet  Dominus  Whedon.  That  announced  to  the  world 
that  I  was  no  longer  a  mere  haccalaureus,  but  a  dominus. 
After  being  delivered  of  my  oration,  I  descended  and  locked 
arms  with  Pease  for  a  walk,  remarking,  "I  feel  better  now 
that  it  is  over."  "Yes,"  quoth  Pease,  "you  have  got  the 
trash  off."  In  my  oration  I  had  used  the  phrase,  "a  diplo- 
ma from  bedlam,"  considering  it  a  pretty  smart  stroke.  But 
unfortunately  in  the  course  of  our  walk  we  met  a  friend, 
who  complimented  my  speech  and  predicted  a  future  D.  D. 
at  the  other  end  of  my  name,  which  gave  Pease  a  chance  to 
respond,  "  It  must  be  a  diploma  from  bedlam."  The  au- 
thor of  this  bit  of  humor,  Lorenzo  W.  Pease,  sleeps  the  long 
slumber  in  the  island  of  Crete,  whither  years  agone  he  went 
as  a  Christian  missionary.  My  fellow  orator.  Sawyer,  I  had 
known  during  our  undergraduate  days,  as  a  fine  scholar,  a 
devoted  Christian,  a  very  fluent  if  not  very  original  speaker. 
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and  should  have  without  doubt  predicted  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  ranks  of  a  correct  and  graceful  or- 
thodoxy. How  little  did  I  forecast  that  he  could  become  a 
heroic  iconoclast.  As  little  could  he  have  forecast  my  real 
career.  Nor,  in  all  my  own  day-dreams  or  night-dreams  of 
my  own  future,  did  the  thought  ever  dawn  upon  me  that  it 
was  written  in  the  books  that  I  was  a  predestinated  com- 
mentator. 

My  destiny  was  next  to  be  what  Dr.  Wing  calls  that  "al- 
most supernatural "  thing,  a  Hamilton  tutor,  with  Marcus 
Catlin  for  my  associate.  As  he  was  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, and  I  nothing  if  not  linguistic,  we  easily  divided  la- 
bors by  an  agreement  of  opposites.  Professor  Catlin  died 
before  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  He  had  a  sterling  worth  which 
his  genuine  modesty  failed  to  conceal.  In  his  undergradu- 
ate days  he  was  as  concise  and  silent  as  Grant  before  his 
Presidency.  Seeing  thin'gs  exactly  as  they  were,  he  in- 
clined to  state  them  as  he  saw  them.  An  amusing  illustra- 
tion of  this  trait  is  as  follows  :  We  boarded  at  a  house 
opposite  the  college,  and  in  crossing  thereto  one  day  a  very 
sudden  shower  pounced  upon  us.  All,  however,  had 
gathered  at  the  table  but  Mr.  Catlin,  when  he  at  last 
bounced  in  dripping  with  the  big  drops.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment and  recognized  that  all  were  gazing  at  him  in  expec- 
tation of  what  he  would  say.  With  great  emphasis  he 
pronounced  the  words,  "It  rains";  and  this  axiomatic 
proposition  was  answered  with  a  general  burst  of  respect- 
ful good  humor. 

As  I  have  run  into  a  recountal  of  pleasantries  (for  little 
else  is  left  me  in  the  well-gleaned  field)  I  will  continue  that 
line.  We  were  playing  at  baseball,  and  one  of  the  seniors 
above  us  by  the  name  of  P — ,  the  tallest,  slenderest,  gen- 
tlest man  in  college,  was  standing  among  the  outs  to  arrest 
the  ball  whenever  it  strayed  in  his  direction.  He  performed 
this  duty  so  languidly  that  the  leader  flung  some  sharp  re- 
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preaches  at  his  head.  "Never  mind,"  interposed  a  junior, 
"  it  takes  so  long  for  P —  to  send  the  intelhgence  from  his 
head  to  his  legs  that  the  ball  will  escape." 

The  Theodore  in  the  name  of  our  eminent  mathematical 
professor  was,  after  the  manner  of  college  boys,  familiarly 
abbreviated  into  "Tid."  In  the  senior  class  above  men- 
tioned was  a  stalwart  student,  Jerome  J.  Briggs,  who  was 
in  his  sophomore  or  junior  year  called  upon  in  class  to  show 
the  equality  of  certain  two  triangles.  One  of  his  class 
whose  name  was  Todd,  was,  like  many  others,  more  dis- 
tinguished by  other  good  qualities  than  by  his  mathemati- 
cal success.  Briggs  so  arranged  diagram  and  letters  as  to 
demonstrate  that  "Tid  "  was  equal  to  "Tod."  "  No  play- 
ing upon  names  !"  ejaculated  the  laughing  professor. 

I  wonder  if  the  annalist  of  his  year  did  due  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Foot.  He  graduated  before  I 
entered,  but  resided  at  home  in  Clinton,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse,  both  in  my  undergraduate  and  tutor- 
ial years,  were  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit.  His  reading  was 
very  choice  and  extensive.  His  conversation  was  upon  a 
high  literary  level.  His  hearing  was  slightly  shaded  and 
his  style  of  language  was  too  bookish  for  the  commonalty. 
As  a  true  prophet  may  be  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try, so  a  well-read  physician  may  be  without  patients  in  his 
own  native  town.  Dr.  Foot  went  to  Buffalo,  and  in  an 
interregnum  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  leading  Whig  paper 
he  was  called  upon  to  write  a  few  editorials.  This  he  did 
with  such  ability  as  to  render  his  office  permanent.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Millard  Fillmore,  and  dur- 
ing that  gentleman's  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  Bogota.  Connected  with  his 
name  is  a  tolerable  Latin  pun.  He  was  walking  one  day 
up  College  Hill  with  my  classmate  Pease,  and  as  they  were 
at  the  steepest  point  they  were  passed  by  a  fellow  student. 
When  a  few  yards  ahead  of  them  the  student  turned  and 
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spoke  half  a  line  of  Virgil  with  its  translation  thus  :  "Pes 
tardus  erat —  Foot  was  tardy."  The  Latin  was  true  of  one, 
its  translation  of  the  other. 

Very  pleasant  memories  have  I  of  classmate  Hamilton 
Van  Dyke.  He  was  a  typical  Dutchman,  preparing  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Reformed  church  ;  solid  figure,  sallow  face, 
scholarly,  amiable,  and  if  a  little  self-complacent,  possessed 
of  qualities  to  justify  the  foible.  This  last  gentle  trait 
prompted  a  pleasantry  from  a  classmate.  A  senior,  A.  S. 
CoLTON,  in  his  chapel-piece,  had  quoted  the  old  schoolmen's 
notion  that  the  identity  of  Peter  consisted  in  his  Peterness, 
and  the  identity  of  John  consisted  in  his  Johnity.  "And," 
said  classmate,  ' '  Van,  your  identity  consists  in  your  vanity. " 

Some  months  ago  the  New  York  Tribune  quoitd  an  anec- 
dote, attributing  it  "to  a  well-known  professor,"  which 
truly  belongs  to  a  Hamilton  boy  of  the  class  of '28.  The 
said  Hamiltonian  was  taking  an  evening  stroll  with  a  mate 
and  encountered  Mr.  C — ,  a  keeper  of  one  of  the  college 
boarding-houses,  engaged  in  grubbing  certain  woodchucks 
from  under  a  stump.  As  he  poked  his  hoe  handle  into 
their  hole,  such  was  the  inborn  depravity  of  the  wood- 
chucks,  that  they  snapped  and  bit  at  the  intrusive  poker. 
"There,  there,"  he  exclaimed,  "see  nater,  see  nater ! " 
"At  which  end  of  the  hoe  handle.^"  inquired  Hamiltonian. 
The  Trihwie  adduced  this  semi-centennial  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate Senator  Blaine's  poking  fun  at  the  total  depravity  of 
the  Democrats  in  Congress,  with  a  spice  of  Adam  at  his 
own  end  of  the  handle. 

Well,  1  have  passed  my  three-score-and-ten  years  ;  and 
chronologically  1  am  a  senex,  "an  old  man."  I  noticed  the 
other  day  that  an  illustrious  Senator,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  suppress  a  rising  boom  for  his  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency, was  born  the  year  my  alma  mater  gave  me  to  the 
world.  Some  of  my  juniors  now  and  then  dub  me  as 
"venerable" — a  queer  epithet  for  the  rollicking  Hamilton 
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boy  of  '28  !     But  proudly  do  I  belong  to  that  choice  minor- 
ity, that  aristocratic  —  nay,  princely  few,  who  have  won  in 
the  race  of  life  the  silver  septuagenarian  crown.     Fragile 
through  these  years  as  a  reed  in  the  wind,   how   many  a 
stalwart  oak  have  I  seen  prostrate  his  sky-sweeping  top  to 
the  moldering  earth  !     "A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side, 
and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come 
nigh  thee."    The  blooming /wxwn's  of  twenty,   who  pities 
the  senex  of  seventy,  pities  what  he  doubtless  hopes  to  be- 
come.    The  average  probabilities   are   that   he  will  never 
attain  that  coronal.     If  any  of  my  young  brethren,  sons  of 
the  same  alma  mater,  would  inquire  by  what  route  he  may 
hope  to  happily  join  that  far  future  senatus,  I  must  not  an- 
swer ;  for  coming  from  me,  a  Christian  minister,  the  answer 
might  forthwith  be  taken  for  preaching.     But  it  may  be 
that  my  classic  brothers  will  listen  to  an  eloquent  pagan 
preacher.     Enter  then  Rev.  Dr.  Cicero,  author  of  a  beauti- 
ful homily,  De  Senectiite.     And  even  he  declines  to  preach 
it  in  his  own  person,  but  introduces  the  still  more  reverend 
Dr.  Cato,  to  tell  from  his  own  experience  the  secret  of  a 
happy  age.     "The  secret  of  serene  age,"  says  Cato,  "is 
the  practice  of  the  virtues,  which  cultivated  through  every 
period  of  life,    will,    when  long  and  much  you  have  lived, 
bear  most  wondrous  fruits,   not  only  because  they  desert 
you  not  in  extreme  age,  but  because  the  consciousness  of  a 
life  well  spent,   and  the  recollection  of  good  deeds  is   a 
supreme  enjoyment."    And  Cato  introduces  those  still  more 
reverend  sages  of  Greece,  Isocrates,  who  wrote  his  master- 
piece, the  Panathenaicns,  in  his  four  and  ninetieth  year,  and 
even  that  illustrious  teacher,  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  who,  in 
his  one  hundred  and  seventh  year,   being  asked  why  he 
desired  so  long  a  life,  replied,  "I  have  no  charge  to  bring 
against  old  age."     Irt  presence  of  this  Gorgias,  I  of  course 
must  bow  a  reverend  head  as  being  stiW  a  juvenis.     But  as  a 
senex  addressing  my  juniors,  I  may  appropriate  his  words. 
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"  I  have  no  charge  to  bring  against  old  age."  And  here  let 
my  closing  record  be,  that  the  guide  to  and  through  years 
of  serenity,  the  remedy  against  pessimism  of  belief  or  feel- 
ing, is  a  firm,  deep  Christian  faith.  This,  if  my  experience 
and  trust  are  a  test,  renders  life  a  eudemonia,  its  close  a 
euthanasia,  its  beyond  an  athanasia. 


LETTER  OF  1881 

BY  JOHN    COCHRANE,    '3 1 

The  process  of  time  is  a  process  of  change.  Modification 
and  decay  march  in  the  procession  of  the  years,  and  every 
year  declares  the  universal  law.  The  proposition,  though 
indisputable  in  terms,  is  nevertheless  qualified  by  specific 
influences.  Often,  the  perishing  material  is  conserved  by 
the  principle  that  informs  it  ;  and  often,  the  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual  objects  proposed,  restrain  the  mutability  of 
the  agent  to  attain  them,  and  stabilitates  it.  So,  the  inner 
life  supports  the  shell  that  wraps  it,  and  where  decrepitude 
is,  renovates,  and  where  decay,  renews. 

The  college,  whose  memories  we  recall,  vividly  illustrates 
this  truth.  Its  rudimental  growth  of  the  previous  century 
penetrates  far  into  this.  Its  early  germ,  wide  spreading, 
fills  increasing  space.  Not  uninterrupted  however,  nor  un- 
impaired by  the  ravage  of  time,  did  this  vigor  mature.  In 
infancy  it  suffered  extreme  vicissitude,  and  in  adolescence, 
succumbed  to  adversity..  But  the  principle  of  its  being, 
rescued  the  college  from  impending  ruin,  and  retrieved  its 
lost  position.  Thus  prompted  to  renewed  activity  by  the 
inspiration  to  improve,  elevate,  and  dignify  humanity  there 
it  stands,  and  long  may  it  stand,  an  institution  devoted  to 
learning  and  consecrated  to  truth,  deep  seated,  far  reaching 
and  beneficent. 

Anomalous  was  the  class  of  1831.  Singular  and  eccen- 
tric were  its  fortunes.  There  we  sat,  about  twenty  of  us, 
in  the  southwest  room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  South 
college,  rejoicing  in  examinations  passed  and  reckless  of 
recitations  to  come.  It  was  in  September,  1827.  A  somber 
day  united  with  the  dignity  of  E.  D.  Maltbie,  our  tutor,   to 
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make  the  occasion  impressive,  if  not  solemn.  While  some, 
intent  upon  the  teacher,  "saw  virtue  in  her  shape  how 
lovely,"  other  some,  abashed,  "felt  how  awful  goodness 
is."  Beneath  the  enforced  gravity  of  a  few,  however,  could 
be  distinguished  traces  of  that  hardihood  which  subsequent- 
ly wrought  them  evil.  The  collegiate  year  was  not  well 
out  before  one  had  exchanged  home  and  the  habitations  of 
civilized  life  for  the  adventurous  habits  of  the  hunter  and 
the  subtle  wiles  of  the  savage  ;  another  had  abandoned 
invita  Minerva  for  the  yardstick  and  scales  ;  and  still 
another  had  wandered  from  academic  shades  into  the  fierce 
blaze  of  miscellaneous  life.  All,  at  its  end,  were  dispersed 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  college,  never  to  reassemble  in  the 
integrity  of  a  class.  The  lives  of  none,  however,  besides 
those  who  survived  to  the  class  of '31,  require,  or  are  the 
subject  of  our  record.  Their  various  fate,  embalmed  in  the 
charities  of  home  and  chronicled  by  the  country  side,  needs 
no  mention  here.  As  little  need  be  said  either  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  college,  or  of  the  character  of  its  faculty  at  that 
day.  Both  remained  as  established  before  the  public,  by 
sixteen  years  of  favorable  experience  and  trial,  and  both 
have  been  heretofore  fittingly  reviewed.  From  that  hegira, 
however,  is  to  be  dated  the  renewed  succession  of  the 
classes. 

The  college  doors  were  reopened  in  the  autumn  of  1829, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  freshmen  of  '27-8  were  gathered  into 
the  junior  class  of '29-30.  We  were  seven  —  not  all  indig- 
inous  freshmen  of  '27,  but  supplemented  by  Thomas  T. 
Davis,  of  the  sophomores  of  '27-8,  Asahel  C.  Kendrick  and 
Othniel  S.  Williams.  Subsequently  Clark  B.  Bailey  and 
Edward  Thorp  were  matriculated  with  us  as  seniors.  The 
sophomore  and  freshman  classes  below  and  contemporary 
with  us  were  fully  represented,  and  a  moderately  full  fac- 
ulty was  prepared  to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  mental  vision. 
Such  was  the  situation  on  College  Hill,  in  the  September  of 
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1829.  Though  juniors,  in  the  absence  of  a  senior  class  we 
arrogated  its  privileges,  and  dutifully  dominated  our  sub- 
ordinates. We  also  gravely  assumed  that  the  responsibility 
of  setting  the  college  machinery  in  motion  devolved  on  us. 
It  was  understood,  to  be  sure,  that  the  president  and  the 
corps  of  professors  had  a  part  to  perform  ;  but  for  the  wis- 
dom of  counsel,  and  the  efficiency  of  effort  demanded  by 
the  emergency,  we  held  ourselves  accountable  —  and  we 
acted  accordingly. 

The  two  literary  societies,  the  Philoputhean  and  the  Phoe- 
nix, had,  together  with  the  college,  suffered  suspended  ani- 
mation ;  and  until  restored,  it  was  believed  by  us  that  the 
lungs  of  the  college  could  not  act  freely.  The  societies  were 
rivals  ;  and  as  each  had  members  among  the  juniors  —  ab- 
original freshmen  of  '27  —  the  strife  of  the  canvas  for  pros- 
elytes, as  may  be  conceived,  ran  high.  Not  an  act  known 
to  ingenious  youth  that  was  not  exhausted.  Rural  walks, 
darkened  conclaves,  clandestine  councils,  exploited  libraries 
and  society-rooms  —  in  fine,  all  the  stratagems  known  to 
academic  astuteness  were  employed.  The  Philoputheans 
were  in  the  ascendent,  and  the  Phoenicians  at  the  end  of 
their  wits.  But  one  resource  remained.  It  lay  among  the 
ashes  of  the  Phoenix,  and  promised  to  that  rara  avis  fair 
hopes  of  illustrious  succession.  Then,  as  now,  the  college 
boarding-house  was  felt  to  be  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
the  college  stomach;  and  it  was  shrewdly  projected  that  if, 
after  a  lenten  dinner,  peradventure  its  famine  could  be  filled, 
the  pendulous  and  unsettled  mind  would  mend  its  doubts, 
and  gratefully  incline  to  the  fortunes  of  its  amphitryon,  A 
field  was  found  ;  ovens  were  embedded  ;  and  as  the  crude 
potato  was  produced,  roasted  and  discussed,  conviction  fol- 
lowed discussion,  and  conversion  seasonably  ensued.  That 
night's  meeting  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  Phoenix  rolls 
of  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Baffled  envy,  however, 
dubbed  them  the   "potato  crop."     Primitive  as  was  this 
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process,  it  is  not  witiiout  its  moral.  It  is  suggestive  to  the 
student  of  the  liberal  art  of  electioneering,  that  the  jaded  ef- 
forts of  the  flimsy  politician  may  be  superseded  by  the 
roasted  potato,  and  the  morbid  appetite  of  the  sleazy  par- 
tizan,  reclaimed  by  its  free  use  —  ruminant. 

But  little  of  the  systematized  order  of  the  present  day,  ap- 
pertained to,  and  regulated  the  habits  of  that.  Students 
gravitated  seemingly  without  obstruction  to  their  social  af- 
finities, and  employed  their  energies  very  much  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  inclinations.  This  irregularity,  however, 
instead  of  impairing,  rather  increased  the  momentum  of 
progress  ;  for  the  college,  not  having  recovered  its  prestige, 
its  executive  wisely  referred  to  reason,  the  obedience  that 
might  have  been  refused  to  authority.  Many  were  the 
anomalous  incidents  in  consequence.  This  is  one  of  them  : 
Storrs  of  Whitesboro,  a  son  of  Henry  L.  Storrs,  Rich- 
ards of  Auburn,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  both  of  the 
sophomore  class,  and  myself  of  the  junior,  in  search  of 
repairs  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  college  ordinary, 
effected  an  admission  as  boarders  to  the  table  of  the  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  Dr.  Josiah  Noyes.  Its  presiding  deity  was 
Mrs.  Noyes,  whose  wonderful  culinary  combinations  the 
doctor  analyzed  and  we  devoured.  The  labor  of  prepara- 
tion, analysis,  and  deglutition,  thus  divided,  continued  to 
our  common  satisfaction  till  interrupted  by  a  visit  of  some 
days'  duration  of  Mrs.  Noyes  to  a  neighboring  gossip.  We 
were  reduced  in  her  absence  to  a  tray  of  twisted  doughnuts, 
beyond  the  doctor's  power  of  analysis,  and  ours  of  diges- 
tion. Richards  was  the  first  to  be  unfitted  for  prayers  ;  and 
when  summoned  by  President  Davis  to  account  for  his 
absence  denounced  his  diet  of  doughnuts  as  the  cause  of 
such  a  complicated  twist  of  his  legs  o'  nights  that  it  was 
impossible  to  untwine  them  for  prayers  in  the  morning. 
Whether  the  excuse  was  deemed  valid  was  never  known, 
but  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Noyes  returned  forthwith,  the 
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doughnuts  disappeared,  and  those  who  professed  to  know, 
declared  that  whenever  afterwards  the  president  approached 
Richards'  room,  his  body  seemed  unconsciously  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  twine  of  a  twisted  doughnut. 

To  faithfully  portray  the  separate  characteristics  of  the  staff 
of  college  instructors,  would  require  an  intimacy  with  the 
individuals  of  it  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  college  student. 
Personal  peculiarities  and  mental  idiosyncrasies  are  apt  to 
impress  the  class  more  deeply  than  the  substantial  qualities 
that  underlie  them.  The  result  of  current  observation, 
though  not  without  value  as  an  efficient  in  the  process  of 
delineation,  is  apt  to  assume  false  colors,  and  to  sway  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  Decisive  as  is  this  admonition  to 
refrain  from  a  portraiture  that  possibly  might  misrepresent, 
the  exigent  period  of  the  college  history  to  which  it  belongs 
may  excuse,  if  it  does  not  demand,  an  allusion  to  him  with- 
in the  term  of  whose  official  incumbency  the  exigency  oc- 
curred. 

President  Davis  was  not  only  revered  for  the  stainless 
purity  of  his  personal  character,  but  admired  for  the  uniform 
justice  with  which  he  exercised  his  high  office,  and  the 
ruggedness  with  which  he  encountered  and  repelled  the 
assaults  of  malevolence.  It  was  his  unenviable  lot  to  wit- 
ness the  decline  of  the  college,  and  his  happy  fortune  to 
preside  at  its  revival.  The  etTorts  were  futile  to  penetrate 
the  causes  of  these  violent  vicissitudes  ;  nor,  if  successful, 
would  it  be  attended  with  either  interest  or  profit.  In  the 
extreme  of  the  storm,  the  president  stood  steadfast.  When 
the  college  succumbed,  he  did  not  resign  ;  and  when  it 
emerged,  his  hand  was  at  the  helm.  His  subjection  to  un- 
precedented trial,  did  not  impair  his  greatness  as  a  teacher. 
The  mutual  sympathy,  which  had  always  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  his  charge  did  not  fail.  As  an  instructor 
his  tuition  was  wise  ;  as  a  friend  his  counsel  was  just ;  and 
both  as  instructor  and  friend  he  was  honored  and  beloved. 
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He  was  not  without  support.  He  was  seconded  by  an  able 
professorial  corps.  When  history  shall  have  restored  those 
days  in  their  fulness,  there  will  be  seen  aNoYEs,  a  Lathrop, 
a  North,  a  Wayland,  a  Maltbie,  and  a  Kirtland  coopera- 
ting with  their  chief  — and  full  surely  did  the  college  feel 
the  impetus  of  their  efforts. 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  proceeded  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  class  of '31.  At  their  close,  the  college  had  at- 
tained its  former  grade.  Thence  onward,  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous has  been  its  career  of  educational  usefulness.  Gener- 
ous endowments  have  multiplied  and  broadened  its  liberal 
foundations.  The  circuit  of  the  public  interest  has  been 
enlarged,  and  the  public  confidence  secured.  Inquiry  has 
been  provoked,  research  stimulated,  and  store  of  inestima- 
ble experience  amassed.  Exact  science  is  honored,  and  the 
liberal  arts  pursued.  The  exploring  telescope  beguiles  the 
stars  of  their  secreted  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  lecture- 
room  lures  them  from  their  station  to  enlighten  and  instruct. 
The  sons  of  Hamilton  have  traversed  many  paths,  and 
reached  many  a  distinguished  goal.  The  Senate  knows 
them,  the  bar  esteems  them,  the  pulpit  respefts  them. 
When  rebellion  crested  its  horrid  front,  from  patriot  ranks 
they  taught  that  all  their  lessons  learned,  enforced  the  single 
one  —  whatever  the  man,  his  first  of  duties  is  to  country 
and  to  God.  Still  other  fields  await  the  influence  of  Hamil- 
ton College.  She  may  not  invade  the  appropriated  sphere 
of  older  eastern  institutions.  Another  domain  invites.  Clar- 
umet  venerable  nomen  is  hers,  through  all  the  teeming  West. 
Its  destiny  has  been,  in  good  part,  shaped  by  her  accredited 
envoys,  and  its  generations  shall  turn  filial  steps  to  her  pro- 
tecting porch. 

As  memory  defines,  with  variable  distinctness,  the  linea- 
ments of  fifty  years  ago,  earnest  figures  throng  the  vista, 
and  impatient,  cry  for  recognition. 
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The  task  is  closed.  The  annals  of  the  class  of  1831  are 
writ.  All  save  two  —  Kendrick  and  the  writer  —  have  gar- 
nered their  treasures  with  their  hopes,  upon  the  further 
shore.  They  twain  are  beckoned  thither  ;  and  when  the 
tale  shall  be  all  complete,  which  sums  above  the  roster  of 
the  class  below,  to  know  that  its  record  here  is  good,  will 
be  something  of  immortal  savor. 


LETTER  OF  1882 

BY    FERDINAND    DE  WITT    WARD,   '3 1 

It  was  a  pleasant  autumn  morning  in  the  year  1827.  A 
stage-coach  of  the  olden  style  drew  up  before  a  modest 
mansion  on  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester.  Here  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  family  whose  youngest  son  was  about  to  leave  for 
four  years  in  college,  preparative  to  taking  his  place  and  act- 
ing his  part  upon  the  theatre  of  public  life.  It  was  an  event- 
ful day  to  him  and  to  the  home  group.  The  boy  was  very 
young,  but  a  fair  amount  of  native  pluck  enabled  him  to 
choke  back  his  tears  as  he  bade  adieu  to  fond  parents  and 
an  endeared  circle  who  otTered  in  his  behalf  the  fervent 
prayer  and  uttered  the  heart  benediction.  The  distance  to 
travel  was  less  than  tv/o  hundred  miles,  but  there  were  no 
railroads  and  the  canal  was  but  just  completed.  That  lad 
oi  fifteen  will,  at  your  polite  request,  present  reminiscences 
of  college  life  as  they  came  under  his  personal  observation 
and  experience  fifty-four  years  ago. 

Although  my  father  was  a  student  of  Yale  College,  he 
preferred  that  I  should  obtain  my  education  in  my  native 
state.  There  resided  at  that  time  in  Rochester  the  Hon. 
Harvey  Humphrey,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  in  the  class  of 
1820.  His  favorable  representations  had  much  to  do  with 
my  father's  decision  respecting  where  to  send  me.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  whether  as  a  teacher,  essayist,  poet, 
orator,  or  judge,  the  Hon.  Harvey  Humphrey  was  a  son 
whom  his  alma  mater  may  well  hold  in  lasting  honor.  His 
death  occurred  in  1877.  My  father  gratefully  accepted  this 
gentleman's  offer  to  be  my  escort  to  Clinton  and  see  me 
matriculated.  After  two  days  and  nights  of  slow  and 
wearisome  wheeling  we  reached  this,   at  that  time,    very 
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scantily-peopled  village  and  were  set  down  at  the  hotel 
kept  by  Mr.  Foote.  A  brief  rest  and  welcome  meal  over, 
we  ascended  a  long,  steep  hill  (seemingly  much  longer  now 
than  then)  where  1  was  introduced  to  Professor  O.  L.  Kirt- 
LAND,  who  after  examination  allowed  me,  when  next  writ- 
ing home,  to  annex  to  my  name  the  proud  appellative  of 
"Member  of  the  freshman  class  of  Hamilton  College."  The 
next  requisite  was  a  boarding-house.  "  I  know,"  said  Pro- 
fessor KiRTLAND,  "just  the  place,  but  I  must  go  with  you, 
for  the  landlady  will  at  first  declare  that  she  will  not  take  any 
more  students. "  And  so  she  did,  but  acquiescence  followed 
to  my  great  satisfaction.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  brief 
tribute  to  a  husband  and  wife  of  exceptional  excellence. 
Mr.  G.  B.  was  quiet  in  manners,  gentle  in  voice,  amiable  in 
disposition,  not  over  active,  but  truly  pious.  Mrs.  G.  B. 
was  quick,  impulsive,  having  a  will  of  her  own  which  she 
asserted  in  no  timid  language  or  deed.  Their  mutual  at- 
tachment was  tender  and  strong.  Both  have  long  since 
gone  to  their  heavenly  home,  but  leaving  a  record  of  piety 
and  usefulness  denied  to  many  of  greater  wealth  and  higher 
social  status.  What  room  I  occupied  has  passed  from  rec- 
ollection, but  this  I  remember,  that  it  was  on  the  second 
floor,  looked  out  upon  the  campus,  and  had  three  apart- 
ments—  for  study,  for  bed,  and  for  wood  —  all  attended  to 
by  my  own  hands.  How  often  the  rooms  were  swept  and 
the  bed  neatly  made  had  better  be  left  for  a  Yankee  guess. 
Of  all  this  the  less  said  the  better.  Tempora  mutantur,  etc., 
which  freely  translated  means,  I  subsequently  married  a 
wife  who  cheerfully  relieves  me  of  all  these  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

At  that  time  this  institution  had  as  president  Henry  Davis, 
D.  D.,  whose  supremacy  in  the  realm  of  letters  was  recog- 
nized the  land  over.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  was  tutor  at 
Williams,  tutor  and  professor  of  divinity  in  his  alma  mater, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Union,  president  of  Middlebury 
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College,  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Dwight  in  Yale  and  Dr. 
Backus  in  Hamilton,  which  last  "call"  he  accepted  and 
was  inaugurated  in  1817,  resigning  in  1833,  after  an  admin- 
istration of  sixteen  years.  Dr.  Davis  was  the  peer  of  any 
American  of  his  day  in  thought,  scholarship,  and  pulpit  elo- 
quence. That  his  administration  did  not  realize  all  the  re- 
sults anticipated  from  one  of  his  national  reputation  is  not 
attributed  to  lack  of  intellectual  ability  and  power,  but  to 
too  great  fondness  for  the  retirement  of  his  study  and  too 
little  outgoing  sympathy.  He  almost  never  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform  of  city  or  town,  and  he  could  not 
"stoop  to  conquer"  a  place  in  the  heart  of  his  pupils.  We 
all  bowed  before  the  majesty  of  his  intellect  but  could  not 
accord  him  our  love.  He  failed  in  those  respects  in  which 
Presidents  Nott,  Backus,  Dwight,  and  Hopkins  did,  and 
Presidents  Anderson,  Cattell,  McCosh,  etc.,  do  excel. 

The  chair  of  higher  mathematics  was  occupied  by  Theo- 
dore Strong,  LL.  D.,  who  was  called  to  Rutgers  College  in 
the  year  1829,  where  he  passed  a  long-honored  useful  life. 
His  departure  was  a  great  loss  to  the  institution.  The  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  was  O.  L.  Kirtland,  skilful  in 
the  class-room  and  so  devoted  to  the  college  that  when 
limited  funds  diminished  his  salary  he  made  trunks  for  a 
firm  in  Utica,  and  thus  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door.  He 
subsequently  entered  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1874.  He 
was  my  father's  friend  and  mine.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall 
his  name  and  record  his  excellence  of  mind  and  heart. 
Doctor  Noyes,  the  "chemical  professor,"  was  well-read  in 
his  science,  dexterous  in  manipulation,  full  of  good  humor, 
the  life  of  the  social  circle.  E.  D.  Maltbie,  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory,  was  a  model  of  courtesy,  his  character  very 
beautiful  to  behold  and  healthful  for  youth  to  have  before 
them.  He  married  the  president's  daughter,  and  died  in 
the  ministry.  Rev.  John  Monteith  was  professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  to  which  was  added  instruction 
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upon  the  Sabbath  in  the  sacred  volume.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents was  George  Guiteau,  of  Trenton  Falls,  educated  at 
home  in  Socinian  theology,  who  was  fond  of  puzzling  this 
good  man  with  questions  of  a  character  not  easy  for  any 
one  to  answer  at  the  moment. 

The  faculty  of  Hamilton  was  at  this  time  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  all  in  attendance.  Is  was  not  from  any  fault 
in  the  teachers  that  a  descensus  occurred,  threatening  an 
end  to  the  institution.  The  number  of  students  was  not 
large,  but  some  among  them  made  during  their  life  career, 
and  others  are  still  making,  a  notable  record  for  excellence 
and  usefulness  near  and  far.  My  earliest  formed,  most  in- 
timate, and  still  living  and  loved  associates  are  David 
RiNALDO  Bacon  and  John  Cochrane. 

My  classmate  Bacon,  of  LeRoy,  writes  to  me  thus  :  "  But 
for  the  small  numbers  that  remained  to  witness  the  dying 
glories  of  the  college  there  was  no  institution  of  the  land 
that  could  present  in  proportion  a  larger  number  of  worthy 
names  or  who  have  made  a  more  commendable  record.  I 
say  '  dying  glories,' for  did  not  the  last  catalogue  of  our 
day  bear  on  its  broad  sheet,  bordered  in  deep  black,  the 
leaded  motto,  Sic  transit  gloria  mtmdi."  Yes,  I  remember 
that  catalogue  well.  A  sad  college  eclipse  !  The  sun 
again  arose  and  is  moving  onward  and  upward,  to  exceed, 
we  trust,  all  that  the  institution  was  in  its  brightest  days. 

The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  with  commencement 
near  at  hand.  At  that  time  there  was  to  be  an  evening 
contest  for  the  freshman  prize  for  oratory.  Days  were 
spent  by  each  of  us  in  looking  up  a  piece  ;  one  was  rejected, 
and  a  second,  and  a  third  ;  but  finally  I  chose  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Griffin,  of  New  York,  against  Cheetham, 
for  libel.  Weeks  were  required  to  commit  it  to  memory, 
but  it  was  finally  engraven  so  deep  upon  the  tablet  that 
fifty  years  have  failed  to  erase  it.     It  started  off  thus,  "  The 
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heart  of  a  deliberate  libeler  is  blacker  than  that  of  a  high- 
way robber  or  of  him  that  commits  the  crime  of  midnight 
arson."  I  got  along  quite  well  till  I  came  to  this  exclama- 
tion, "He  may  look,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  the  heavens," 
and  there  I  stopped,  for  one  thing  troubled  me  —  Who  was 
the  person  thus  eloquently  invoked  ?  I  had  heard  of  Alex- 
ander the  blacksmith,  who  did  Paul  so  much  harm,  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
Agamemnon,  commander  of  the  Grecian  forces  against  Troy, 
and  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  and  Archimedes  who  wanted  a 
fulcrum,  and  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  and  Achilles  one 
of  Homer's  heroes,  and  tineas  one  of  Virgil's  heroes,  and 
y^sopus  the  fabulist,  and  Ajax  who  "strove  some  huge, 
vast  rocks  to  throw,"  and  Anacreon  the  songster,  and 
Aristides  the  just,  and  Atlas  supporter  of  the  universe, 
and  Athanasius  the  bishop,  but  Anaxagoras— who  was 
he  ?  Yes,  who  was  Anaxagoras  ?  I  was  all  in  a  fog  till 
I  went  to  Professor  Maltbie,  who,  with  characteristic  kind- 
ness, enlightened  my  ignorance. 

And  then  we  trio  used  to  go  to  the  neighboring  ravine 
and  while  two  stood  upon  one  bank  to  hear  and  criticise, 
the  other  from  the  opposite  bank  held  forth  with  the  lungs 
of  a  Stentor  and  the  eloquence  of — well,  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero.  At  length  the  program,  printed  at  Utica,  came  to 
hand,  and,  lo  !  my  name  had  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  been  omitted.  (Of  course  no  one  was  to  blame,  as 
the  papers  say  when  there  is  a  railroad  collision  and  fifty 
persons  killed.)  I  was  somewhat  provoked,  but  said  to 
my  companions  :  "Boys,  perhaps  he  whose  name  is  not 
there  is  the  very  one  to  carry  off  the  prize."  And  so  he 
did.  The  rest  were  for  a  little  time  piqued,  quite  natural- 
ly, but  in  less  than  two  hours  they  came,  and  taking  my 
hand,  congratulated  me  on  my  success,  which  they  added 
was  well-deserved.  Noble  boys  !  I  was  proud  of  their 
companionship  and  was  grateful  for  their  kind  words,   the 
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last  1  ever  heard  from  any  but  two  of  them.  As  1  did  not 
return  to  college  the  prize  never  came  into  my  possession. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  when  I  next  came  to  the 
hill  it  should  be  given  me.  Well,  here  1  am  after  an  ab- 
sence of  half  a  century,  to  pay  charges  for  storage  and  take 
it  away  ! 

Referring  to  this  commencement  day,  a  recent  annalist 
says  : 

"I  climbed  by  a  ladder  through  a  north  window  of  the 
old  church  on  the  green,  sat  in  the  corner  square  pew 
occupied  as  a  waiting-room,  until  summoned  by  the  sono- 
rous voice  of  President  Davis  crying  out,  'Primus  ascendat 
w'^^/zV^/ Norton,' and  in  very  limping  Latin  1  saluted  the 
president  and  faculty  and  trustees  and  class  and  general 
audience." 

Here  let  me  say  parenthetically,  that  this  is  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Norton  — a  long  resident  at  Brockport,  esteemed  in  pri- 
vate life  and  honored  with  many  public  trusts.  The  vale- 
dictorian was  L.  A.  Sawyer,  subsequently  a  college  presi- 
dent and  author  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  though  D.  D.  Whedon,  or  Sylvester  Cowles,  or 
C.  P.  Wing  might  have  disputed  the  honor.  My  classmate. 
Bacon,  calls  to  my  recollection  this  memorable  day  in  these 
graphic  sentences  : 

"For  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  around,  the  'beauty  and 
the  chivalry,'  and  all  else  beside,  were  gathered  within  the 
walls  of  the  venerable  two-story  meeting-house  on  the 
green,  to  receive  a  great  supply  of  wisdom  from  that  per- 
ennial fountain  on  the  hill.  An  unusually  large  number 
was  assembled  because  of  an  address  expected  from  Hon. 
Lewis  Cass,  then  en  route  as  minister  to  France  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Jackson.  Curiosity  was  on  the  tiptoe  to 
see  a  living  governor  from  the  distant  territory  of  Michigan, 
and  the  small  frontier  town  of  Detroit,  on  the  border  of 
Western  civilization  ;  all  else  beyond  was,  according  to 
geographers,  the  habitat  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  with 
here  and  there  a  fort  (as  in  the  then  Chicago).  And  there 
we  sat  for  two  hours,  patient  but  weary   listeners.     The 
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address,  as  read,  was  scholarly  and  faultless  in  sentiment 
and  style,  but  the  orator's  low,  slow,  heavy  delivery  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  massive  face  and  features.  Fol- 
lowing the  general  was  Mr.  William  J.  Bacon,  of  the  class 
of  1822,  who  addressed  the  alumni.  Conspicuous  above 
all  others  upon  the  stage,  was  the  erect  and  manly  form 
and  noble  face  of  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  a  life-long  friend  and 
liberal  benefactor  of  this  institution,  and  of  whatever  tended 
to  advance  truth,  virtue,  and  human  happiness." 

The  speech  of  General  Cass  I  had  quite  forgotten,  but 
not  that  before  the  alumni,  I  well  remember  Mr.  Bacon's 
voice  and  manner,  and  the  topic  of  conversation  between 
the  president  and  himself  in  the  former's  parlor.  Thanks 
to  my  friend  for  refreshing  my  memory,  showing  how 
lightly  age  sits  upon  him.  He,  Cochrane,  and  the  writer 
are  boys  still,  though  each  has  reached  the  period  allotted 
to  humanity.  Innate  cheerfulness,  temperate  habits,  and 
industrious  pursuits  have,  with  the  divine  blessing,  kept 
us  vigorous  in  body  and  mind. 

The  history  of  Hamilton  has  furnished  the  usual  record 
of  college  tricks,  most  of  which  were  but  ebullitions  of 
boyhood  hilarity,  more  wearisome  to  the  aftors  than  in- 
jurious to  others.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  before  a  tutor's 
door,  which  burst  and  sent  its  fragments  from  garret  to 
cellar,  was  far  more  harmful  than  the  perpetrators  antici- 
pated. Here  is  one  that  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion. My  roommate  for  a  time  was  the  son  of  the  pastor 
in  New  Hartford,  who  was  also  a  college  trustee.  He  was 
innately  wild,  and  a  great  grief  to  his  fond  and  too  indul- 
gent parents.  This  youngster  (not  hinting  to  me  what  he 
was  about  to  do)  went  to  the  village,  purchased  a  lot  of 
bed-cord,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  the  requisite  length,  tied 
closely  (at  midnight)  every  room  in  each  building,  went 
to  the  chapel,  awoke  the  bell-ringer,  compelled  him  by 
threat  of  death  to  give  up  the  keys,  ascended  the  belfry, 
cut  off  the  bell-rope,  descending,  locked  each  door  behind 
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him,  hid  the  keys  behind  the  fence,  and  came  to  bed.      As 
the   result  there   was  no  morning  bell   rung — no   chapel 
prayers,    no   morning  recitation.     Monies  parturiimt,  etc. 
Poor  boy  !  after  posting  himself  in  Western  life  to  infatua- 
tion, he  ran  away  from  home,  and  was,  I  am  told,  heard  of 
no  more.     The  report  was  that  he  went  among  the  Indians 
and  was  killed.     A  sad  end  of  what  might  have  been  an 
honored  and  useful  life.     His  face  is  now  before  me,  bright, 
pleasant,  but  with  a  will  untamed  and  impulses  rudderless  ! 
My  participation  in  these  hilarities  went  no  further  than 
helping  to  bereave  a  neighboring  barn-yard  of  a  fat  fowl 
and  making  of  it  a  midnight  meal.   But  in  this  case  "stolen 
waters  were  (not)  sweet,"  as  what  with  constant  fear  of 
discovery,  sweeping  away  all  the  feathers  and  bones,  clean- 
ing and  returning  borrowed  plates,  knives  and  forks  there 
was  no  repetition  of  this  foul   (fowl)  deed  or  any  like  it. 
It  was  enough  to  talk  about  to  the  gaping  boys  at  home. 
In  no  direction  is  greater  wisdom  demanded  by  a  college 
faculty   than  in   the  treatment  of  these  boyish  tricksters. 
Planned,  persistent,  and  harmful  ads  cannot  be  passed  by 
with   impunity.      Injury  to   person  or   property  must   be 
punished.     Direct  and  known  disobedience  of  laws  should 
not  be  allowed.     Hazing,  as  is  too  common  in  some  insti- 
tutions,   must   be    "  put   down,"  come  what  may.      But 
puerile  frivolities  which  are  at  most  but  slightly  annoying,  no 
harm  intended,  are  to  be  treated  accordingly.     In  his  admira- 
ble address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  present  distinguished 
incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair,  his  honor.  Judge  Bacon 
makes  this  remark,  "I  may  err  in  judgment  but  I  believe 
that  in  college  government,  as  in  some  other  institutions, 
there  are  some  things  that  may  not  either  be  seen,   or  if 
seen  may  be  judiciously  overlooked."     Here,   allow  me  to 
say,  lay  the  power  of  that  prince  of  college  presidents.   Dr. 
NoTT,  of  Union  College.     He  could  see,  and  not  appear  to 
see  ;  know  and  be  silent.     But  one  trick  occurred  while 
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I  was  at  Union,  which  was  the  burning  of  a  haystack  in  a 
neighboring  field.  At  next  chapel  worship,  the  president 
treated  us  to  a  most  eloquent  description  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, of  which  he  was  himself  a  spectator,  adding  that  what 
most  attracted  his  attention  was  to  see  the  delight  with 
which  his  "black  boy  Sam"  ran  round  and  round  the 
burning  pile.  Had  it  transpired  who  applied  the  torch  he 
would  have  been  styled  thenceforth  "  Sam  the  arson."  it 
was  understood  that  the  perpetrator  early  paid  a  reluctant 
though  healthful  visit,  by  invitation,  to  the  president's  study. 
This  address  must  not  be  closed  without  a  view,  cursory 
though  it  may  be,  of  what  Hamilton  College  has  been  in  its 
teachers,  and  of  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  through  its 
many  graduates  for  truth  in  nature  and  higher  truth  in  rev- 
elation, for  humanity  and  for  God  !  Its  presidents  have 
been  Doctors  Azel  Backus,  of  "large  culture,  keen  wit,  and 
deep  religious  convictions  "  ;  Henry  Davis,  of  national  repu- 
tation ;  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  the  gifted  son  of  President 
DwiGHT  of  Yale  ;  Joseph  Penney,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of 
Dublin  and  Glasgow  universities  ;  Simeon  North,  during 
whose  presidency  of  eighteen  years  "decided  advances 
were  made  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  substantial  worth, 
vitality,  and  usefulness  of  the  institution";  Samuel  W. 
Fisher,  eminent  in  pulpit  oratory  ;  Samuel  G.  Brown,  of 
broad  culture,  great  dignity,  a  vigorous  thinker  and  polished 
writer ;  and  Henry  Darling  who  is  equal,  it  is  believed,  to 
any  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  With  difference  of  in- 
tellectual strength  and  scholastic  attainments  and  adminis- 
trative success,  there  is  not  a  mediocre  man  as  to  mind  or 
scholarship  among  them  all.  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  time 
and  care  have  always  been  taken  in  selecting  a  successor. 
Whatever  failure  may  have  in  the  least  degree  occurred  has 
arisen  from  the  two  facts,  that  the  only  true  test  of  fitness 
is  trial,  and  that  all  qualifications  do  not  unite  in  one  person. 
A  master  in  scholarship  may  fail  as  a  teacher  to  others  ;   an 
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orator  in  the  pulpit  may  be  unskilful  as  tutor  in  the  class- 
room, and  he  who  can  hold  in  rapt  admiration  a  gathered 
thousand,  may  not  succeed  in  controlling  one  self-willed 
lad  in  his  teens.  For  success  in  presiding  officers,  Hamil- 
ton College,  however,  is  second  to  none  in  the  land. 

Among  occupants  of  the  professorial  chairs,  several  have 
achieved  such  a  reputation  as  not  to  forbid  the  propriety  of 
their  special  mention.  Dr.  Hadley,  the  chemist  ;  Dr. 
Strong,  the  mathematician  ;  Dr.  Upson,  the  logician, 
rhetorician,  and  elocutionist  ;  Dr.  Peters,  the  astronomer  ; 
Dr.  DwiGHT,  the  jurist.  These,  while  standing  out  with 
exceptional  prominence,  are  not  alone  among  the  dead  or 
living  who  have  attested  by  success  an  ability  to  meet  the 
duties  of  their  respective  chairs. 

Hamilton  points  with  just  pride  to  its  2,246  alumni,  many 
of  whom  are  doing  noble  work  for  human  welfare  and  the 
divine  glory.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  in  his  admirable 
addresss  of  last  year,  well  says:  "  The  time  has  come  to 
make  Hamilton  College  for  central  and  western  New  York 
what  the  best  colleges  in  New  England  are  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the  salvation  of  the  entire 
country." 

Such  are  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  him  who  recalls 
his  freshman  year  at  Hamilton  as  one  among  the  most  de- 
lightful in  a  long,  laborious,  and  eventful  life  ;  of  one  whose 
great  pleasure  it  is  to  be  again  in  this  classic  town,  the 
favored  guest  of  your  distinguished  president  {preclarum 
nomen  in  the  church  and  land )  ;  to  live  over  events  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  to  evoke  for 
this  venerable  institution  the  benediction  of  Him  to  whose 
divine  spirit  it  owes  existence,  and  whose  it  is  to  continue 
it  in  being  with  still  greater  prosperity  and  more  enlarged 
benefit  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 
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The  coming  to  College  Hill  of  the  freshmen  of  1829  was, 
to  President  Davis,  like  the  coming  of  Bluecher's  troops  to 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  The  field  was  won.  The  friends 
of  the  college  had  beaten  the  malcontents  of  every  name 
and  degree,  including  open  and  secret  foes  of  the  college 
and  its  government,  advocates  of  new  measures  in  religion, 
radical  reformers  of  education,  envious  and  slanderous  ex- 
members  of  the  college  faculty  and  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  all  other  personal  enemies  of  the  president.  During 
the  collegiate  year  of  '28-9  there  were  only  nine  students, 
and  they  saved  the  college  charter  from  forteiture.  Pres- 
ident Davis  and  Tutor  Maltbie  composed  the  faculty.  The 
chapel  was  closed.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  and  Sun- 
day services  were  held  in  a  recitation-room.  Commence- 
ment day  in  1829  was  duly  celebrated;  but  as  there  was  no 
graduating  class,  the  exercises  were  limited  to  the  inaugural 
addresses  of  Professors-elect  Lathrop  and  North,  and  the 
conferring  of  one  honorary  degree.  In  two  respects  the 
members  of  the  class  of  '33  were  never  freshmen.  They 
occupied  the  sophomores'  seats  in  chapel  by  the  same  or- 
dering that  gave  to  the  sophomores  and  juniors,  respective- 
ly, the  juniors'  and  seniors'  seats.  Moreover,  ^the  fresh- 
men of '29,  being  largely  in  the  majority,  were  never  hazed, 
nor  in  any  way  ignominiously  treated  by  the  two  older 
classes.  The  juniors  and  sophomores  tacitly  recognized  in 
the  freshmen  the  visible  sign  "of  such  divinity  as  doth 
hedge  a  king,"  and  so  ordered  themselves  lowly  and  rever- 
ently. 

When  the  freshmen  of  '29  came  to  College  Hill,  the  sac- 
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rilegious  work  of  destroying  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy 
building  was  in  full  progress.  Lowell  somewhere  says 
that  he  never  saw  a  building  old  enough  to  be  torn  down  ; 
and  we  of  today  can  not  but  deplore  the  loss  of  an  edifice 
available  for  many  uses,  and  closely  linked  with  memories 
of  KiRKLAND,  Hamilton,  and  Baron  Steuben.  The  old  acad- 
emy should  have  been  saved  and  cherished  as  a  monument. 
The  stone  chapel  was  finished  in  1828.  The  walls  of  North 
college  were  raised  and  covered  in  before  that  time,  though 
the  interior  was  not  completed  until  several  years  after- 
wards. The  building  was  put  up  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore it  was  needed.  In  explanation  of  the  folly  of  destroy- 
ing one  building  and  erecting  another  in  the  same  decade, 
it  used  to  be  said  that  the  controlling  power  in  the  board  of 
trustees  made  haste  to  pile  stone  and  mortar  on  the  hill, 
lest  the  college  should  get  loose  from  its  moorings,  and 
either  glide  down  to  Utica,  or  float  away  to  Canandaigua. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  the  college  buildings  consisted  of 
South,  Middle,  and  North  college,  and  the  chapel.  The 
dwelling-house  part  of  the  commons  building  was  rented, 
and  the  banqueting  hall— as  it  was  aforetime  derisively 
called  — stood  empty  and  desolate.  The  president's  house 
—  a  comfortable,  roomy,  wooden  building  — stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  pleasant  shrubbery,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  college  road  with  the  stately  poplar  avenue 
that  wearily  clomb  the  hill.  The  first  view  of  the  college 
grounds,  when  the  hilltop  was  gained,  was  always  a  start- 
ling surprise.  There  stood  the  four  college  buildings,  their 
cream-colored  walls  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  The  red 
walls  of  the  commons  hall,  flanked  by  long  white  colon- 
nades, and  exposed  to  view  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
academy,  gave  pleasing  variety  to  the  group.  The  ground 
—  originally  uneven  —  reaching  from  the  college  front  to 
the  college  road,  and  from  the  president's  house  to  the 
present  site  of  the  observatory,  had  been  brought  to  as 
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complete  a  level  as  engineering  skill  and  pick  and  shovel 
could  make  it.  Along  the  whole  front  line  ran  a  white 
wooden  paling,  mounted  on  a  wall  rising  some  three  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  it  skirted.  The  long,  level  top  of  this 
paling  was  broken  only  in  three  places  by  short  flights  of 
steps  leading  up  to  recessed  gates.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  short  line  of  poplars  which  sentineled  the  front  of 
commons  hall,  neither  trees  nor  shrub  grew  in  the  whole 
enclosure.  The  line  of  poplars,  which  came  up  the  hill, 
turned  the  lower  corner  of  the  college  road,  and  continued 
its  march  less  than  half-way  across  the  eastern  front. 
Formal,  stiff,  and  utterly  artificial  as  all  this  was  —  from  the 
painted  stone  walls  of  the  buildings  to  the  rectangular  grav- 
eled walks  —  it  nevertheless  commended  itself  by  an  undis- 
puted elegance,  and  was,  in  its  way,  fully  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  that  period. 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  eastern  view  from  the  grounds  and  from  the  college 
front  windows  was  everywhere  unobstructed.  For  the 
same  view  now,  you  have  to  go  below  the  campus  planta- 
tion ;  and  when  there,  do  not  get  all  that  was  offered  fifty 
years  ago.  More  than  ten  miles  away,  the  houses  at  the 
top  of  Genesee  street,  and  the  great  white  steeple  of  the 
old  First  Presbyterian  church  were  always  in  view  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  college  was  visible  from  many 
points  on  the  uplying  portions  of  the  city  of  Utica.  Over 
on  the  Seneca  turnpike,  the  westward-bound  traveler  by 
stage-coach,  when  he  got  the  first  glimpse  of  the  college 
buildings  as  he  crossed  the  divide  between  the  Sauquoit 
and  the  Oriskany,  would  exclaim,  "There  is  Hamilton  Col- 
lege." The  pleasure-tourist,  on  his  way  to  Trenton  Falls, 
as  his  panting  carriage  horses  drew  breath  at  the  top  of  the 
steep  hill,  six  miles  out  from  the  Mohawk,  would  naturally 
turn  to  look  back  at  the  surpassingly  beautiful  scene  to  the 
right  and  the  left  and  the  front.     Sooner,  perhaps,  than  at 
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the  fair  city  lying  at  his  feet,  would  he  gaze  at  the  four 
bright  objects  which  gemmed  the  long,  high-reaching  emer- 
ald and  blue  hills  to  the  south  of  him.  "What  is  that  ?" 
"That  is  Hamilton  College."  Twenty-five  air-line  miles 
away,  a  party  of  enthusiastic  view  hunters,  on  the  top  of 
Starr's  Hill,  as  they  sweep  the  landscape  with  spy-glasses, 
detect  the  ever-obtrusive  self-asserting  college  group.  With 
mighty  shouts  they  recognize  and  salute  their  alma  mater. 
Perhaps  the  curators  of  the  college  grounds  are  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  "planted  out"  the  college. 

The  class  of  '33,  during  its  four  years'  college  life,  had 
forty-one  names  on  its  roll.  In  point  of  numbers,  its  sopho- 
more year  was  the  most  prosperous.  There  was  some  fall- 
ing off  at  the  end  of  that  year  ;  but  it  suffered  the  largest 
depletion  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  when  many  of  its 
numbers  went  to  Union,  attracted,  as  were  many  students 
of  northeastern  colleges,  by  the  fame  of  President  Nott's 
lectures  to  the  senior  class.  The  college  tutors  from  1829 
to  1833  were  E.  D.  Maltbie,  succeeded  by  Marcus  Catlin  ; 
Francis  Randall,  succeeded  by  D.  D.  Whedon  ;  and  James 
H.  Eells.  James  Hadley  was  professor  of  chemistry,  John 
H.  Lathrop  of  mathematics,  Slmeon  North  of  languages, 
and  John  Wayland  of  rhetoric.  Mr.  Maltbie  served  as  tutor 
five  years.  He  was  a  faithful  instructor,  and  because  he 
was  discreet  and  in  full  sympathy  with  college  life,  never 
had  trouble  with  his  classes.  His  Greek  examinations  were 
said  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  of  the  examination 
series.  He  often  preached  in  chapel,  and  always  accepta- 
bly. Tutor  Randall  staid  only  one  year.  He  was  very 
young  for  the  place  —  only  twenty  years  old,  I  believe  — 
and  while  he  was  a  most  conscientious  and  painstaking 
teacher,  was  not  altogether  fortunate  as  a  college  officer. 
A  large  share  of  his  misfortune  in  this  regard  he  magnani- 
mously charged  to  his  own  account,  whereas  the  whole  of 
it  should  have  been  charged  to  mischief  and  malevolence. 
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Marcus  Catlin  was  appointed  senior  tutor  in  '31,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Tutor  Maltbie.  The  recitations  of  the 
class  of '33  in  Cambridoe  mathematics  fell  to  him  in  its  jun- 
ior year,  and  were  held,  of  course,  in  the  junior  recitation- 
room.  The  area  of  that  room  was  somewhat  limited,  and 
whenever  Tutor  Catlin's  recitations  were  going  on,  seemed 
to  be  rather  dimly  lighted.  Perhaps  the  two  blackboards 
cast  a  baleful  shadow  at  such  times.  Resemblance  between 
the  place  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  was  thought  by  most  to  be 
a  far-fetched  conceit.  By  no  license  of  the  imagination 
could  two  blackboards  be  made  to  stand  for  a  palace  and  a 
prison.  But  the  author  of  the  conceit  justified  it,  and  main- 
tained that  there  could  have  been  no  stronger  contrast  be- 
tween the  objects  viewed  by  Childe  Harold  than  between 
his  own  unequal  performances  in  chalk,  as  viewed  on  each 
hand  from  the  tutor's  chair. 

With  Tutors  Whedon  and  Eells  the  class  of  '}}  had  no 
class  relations.  Tutor  Whedon  staid  two  years.  Tutor 
Eells  staid  nearly  one  year,  and  often  preached.  His  ser- 
mons gave  proof  of  his  title  to  the  highest  belles-lettres 
place  in  the  class  of  '27. 

John  Wayland,  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  president 
of  Brown  University,  relinquished  a  tutorship  in  that  insti- 
tution, to  take  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Hamilton,  in 
1 83 1.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  separate  depart- 
ment of  rhetoric.  Professor  Wayland  at  once  began  the 
work  of  organization,  and  soon  made  its  efficiency  appar- 
ent. He  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  one  task  which  then 
lay  nearest  at  hand,  which  he  performed  with  conscien- 
tious and  relentless  zeal,  to  wit,  the  curbing  of  young  rhe- 
torical ambition.  He  commended  to  his  pupils  the  severest 
forms  of  English  the  language  is  capable  of — while  practic- 
ing the  same  himself — would  accept  no  other  than  concise 
clearness  of  statement,  and  held  in  general  contempt  the 
flowers  of   rhetoric,    so   called.     The   splendid   diction   of 
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Samuel  Eells,  of  '}2,  seemed  to  annoy  him  ;  and  although  it 
was  absolutely  faultless,  he  sometimes  came  very  near  call- 
ing it  bombast.  He  could  not  appreciate  humor,  neither 
had  he  much  regard  for  poetry  simply  as  an  art;  but  he  had 
the  finest  conception  of  all  such  English  prose  as  had  been 
stamped  with  the  best  approval.  On  his  suggestion  "and 
under  his  supervision,  the  publication  of  the  Talisman — one 
of  the  earliest  college  periodicals — was  begun  by  the  class 
of '33,  and  continued  until  his  departure  from  the  college. 

Professor  Wayland  often  preached  in  chapel  ;  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  his  classes  listened  critically  to  what 
their  instructor  had  to  shov/  as  specimens  of  his  own  work. 
His  sermons  were  freighted  with  thought,  and  any  one  of 
them,  under  the  gold-beating  process,  would  have  equip- 
ped some  preachers  with  material  for  no  small  number  of 
discourses.  In  style  they  were  almost  painfully  devoid  of 
ornament,  and  were  delivered  without  emotion ;  but  with  a 
sincerity  and  emphasis  befitting  both  occasion  and  subject. 
Not  many  years  after  resigning  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  Pro- 
fessor Wayland  withdrew  from  the  Baptist,  and  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  whose  liturgical  wor- 
ship naturally  suited  a  clergyman  of  his  temperament  and 
training. 

Of  Simeon  North,  professor  of  languages,  I  may  say  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  perfect  propriety,  and  without  one 
shade  of  invidiousness,  that  of  all  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, he  was  the  one  beloved.  More  than  this  of  encomium 
it  might  be  thought  indelicate  to  utter  now,  and  it  may  be 
that  more  than  this  would  only  offend  the  subject  of  it.  He 
surely  will  accept  this  tribute  from  one  to  whom  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  meed  of  praise,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  was  deserved.  Raised  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college  in  1839,  Dr.  North  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous reign  of  eighteen  years.  In  his  secluded,  green  retreat, 
where  he  calmly  awaits  the  setting  of  life's  sun,  there  can 
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be  to  him  no  higher  compensation  than  to  recount  the 
many  names  of  those  who  took  their  diplomas  from  his 
hand,  and  afterwards  walked  conspicuous  in  the  world's 
light. 

John  Hiram  Lathrop  gave  up  the  headship  of  an  academy 
in  Maine  to  become,  in  1829,  professor  of  mathematics.  He 
had  received  the  first  part  of  his  college  education  at  Ham- 
ilton, but  was  a  graduate  of  Yale.  Dr.  Noyes,  professor  of 
chemistry — having  virtually  resigned  his  place,  Professor 
Lathrop  became  senior  professor;  and  the  most  of  the  first 
year's  reorganization  was  his  work,  and  to  much  of  the  col- 
lege discipline  he  imparted  his  own  characteristics.  Some 
of  his  disciplinary  methods  were  peculiar,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  any  other  hands  than  his  own,  they  would 
have  been  successful.  His  vigilance  was  incessant,  yet 
not  over-obtrusive.  His  presence,  whether  visible  or  in- 
visible, seemed  to  pervade  the  place.  Night  mischief  in- 
variably took  to  its  heels  whenever  a  certain  luminous 
white  hat  —  worn  only  in  such  exigencies  —  was  seen  ad- 
vancing through  the  gloom.  Between  himself  and  the 
student  the  professor  established  a  wide  border-land,  and 
as  he  was  certain  never  to  trespass  upon  it  himself,  neither 
would  he  permit  trespass  from  the  other  side,  for  any  cause 
or  for  any  pretext  of  a  cause.  He  was  feared,  respected, 
and  obeyed.  Did  a  rebellious  head  dare  to  lift  itself  in  his 
presence,  one  glance  of  those  contemptuous  eyes  would 
cause  that  head  to  duck  ;  or  were  words  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, less  than  a  dozen,  barbed  with  sarcasm,  would  do  the 
business.  Besides  recitations  in  mathematics.  Professor 
Lathrop  heard  the  seniors  in  political  economy.  The  text- 
book was  Say  ;  and  of  course  we  all  became  free-traders. 
The  professor  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  boast  of  his 
triumphs  ;  but  he  could  never  resist  the  impulse  to  recount, 
with  quiet  glee,  the  number  of  free-traders  that  he  annually 
sent  out  into  the  world.  Afterwards,  many  of  the  pupils, 
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in  dealing  with  the  requirements  of  practical  statesmanship, 
had  to  unlearn  the  precepts  of  Say,  and  do  reluctant  dis- 
honor to  the  teachings  of  an  honored  instructor. 

In  1840,  Professor  Lathrop  was  called  from  Hamilton  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  new  University  of  Missouri  ;  sub- 
sequently to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  and,  later  on, 
to  that  of  Indiana.  The  rebellion  found  him  returned  to 
Missouri,  where,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
and  his  family  endured  much  hardship.  The  work  of  or- 
ganization seems  all  along  to  have  been  his  destiny  ;  and 
his  life  of  many  vicissitudes  was  chiefly  spent  in  sowing, 
that  others  might  reap.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  in  many 
alumni  meetings,  in  many  class  reunions,  in  many  chance 
encounters  of  the  sons  of  Hamilton,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  the  story  of  college  life  is  once  more  told,  the  name 
of  "Black  Prince"  rekindles  enthusiasm. 

Professor  James  Hadley,  the  successor  of  Josiah  Noyes  in 
the  chair  of  chemistry,  divided  his  time  between  Hamilton 
and  the  Medical  College  at  Fairfield.  Except  in  the  labora- 
tory and  at  evening  prayers,  he  was  rarely  seen  by  the 
students.  His  study  in  South  college  was  never  entered 
by  a  student  for  other  purpose  than  to  get  leave  of  absence, 
when  application  to  any  member  of  the  faculty  known  to 
be  fully  informed  in  current  affairs  was  felt  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful issue.  His  recitations  were,  of  course,  always  held  in 
the  half-subterranean  laboratory  in  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  building.  He  began  his  course  of  instruction  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  closed  it  some  time  dur- 
ing the  third  term.  1  do  not  remember  that  the  class  of 
'}},  as  a  whole,  took  any  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
sciences  he  expounded.  They  all  liked  the  professor,  who 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  of  men,  very 
learned  in  his  specialty,  very  polite  and  very  taciturn.  Every 
failure  in  recitation  he  seemed  to  take  deeply  to  heart, 
which  was  more  than  the   delinquent  ever  did.      To  the 
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most  preposterous  statement  that  the  benches  could  furnish, 
he  would,  in  kindness  of  heart,  yield  a  whispered,  sad 
assent  ;  and  then,  recovering  himself,  quickly  put  in  a  hot 
negative.  The  first  act  seemed  to  be  a  decorous  recogni- 
tion of  the  laws  of  politeness  ;  the  second  act  a  vigorous 
assertion  of  the  truth  of  science.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing relative  proportions  and  quantities  in  the  combinations 
of  the  chemistry,  the  professor  used  colored  blocks  —  a 
most  ingenious  contrivance  of  his  own  —  which,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  learn,  never  came  into  general  use.  These,  at 
times,  he  would  keep  busily  moving  on  the  table  at  which 
he  stood.  They  of  the  class  who  were  in  earnest  watched 
the  shifting  processes  to  editlcation  ;  while  they  who  were 
not  particularly  in  earnest  seemed  to  regard  the  performance 
as  being  little  else  than  a  game  of  solitaire.  Summer  brought 
with  it  the  study  of  botany  ;  when  flowers  were  plentifully 
introduced,  and  tossed  up  to  the  expectant  crowd  which 
clung  to  the  precipitous  laboratory  seats.  Some  of  those 
who  caught  the  flowers  gazed  fondly  at  their  lovliness,  and 
gratefully  inhaled  their  fragrance  ;  while  others  fell  to  tear- 
ing them  to  pieces,  to  see  how  they  were  put  together.  On 
the  last  recitation-day  of  the  second  term  there  was  always 
a  demonstration  of  what  chemistry  could  do  when  asked  to 
make  a  noise.  Deafening  explosions  drew  from  the  boys 
notes  of  admiration  and  approval,  and  faintly  suppressed 
screams  from  a  bevy  of  girls  belonging  to  the  grammar 
school,  or  to  Miss  Royce's  seminary,  or  to  both. 

From  the  time  when  these  half-century  annalist's  letters 
began  to  be  written  until  now,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
not  in  larger  or  smaller  measure,  commemorated  President 
Henry  Davis.  Dr.  Davis  took  the  presidency  of  the  college 
in  181 7,  and  relinquished  it  in  1833.  So  far  then,  as  any 
account  of  him  derived  from  personal  college  intercourse  is 
concerned,  he  will,  today,  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  ap- 
pear no  more  in  alumni  annals.     To  the  many  faithful  per- 
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traits  of  him,  drawn  by  my  predecessors,  I  cannot  add  one 
line.  Possibly  I  may  be  able  to  deepen  one  or  two  that 
have  been  already  drawn.  Allusion  has,  more  than  once, 
been  truthfully  made  by  my  fellow  annalists  to  Dr.  Davis' 
melancholy  temperament,  as  shown  in  his  secluded  habits, 
his  sobriety  of  deportment,  his  pensive  air,  and  especially 
in  the  confirmed  sadness  of  his  face.  Much  of  all  this  may, 
without  doubt,  be  attributed  to  years  of  infirm  health.  But 
Dr.  Davis  was  not  gloomy.  At  his  own  fireside  and  in  such 
society  as  he  adorned  with  his  presence,  he  was  cheerful 
and  self-contained.  His  ever-present  conviction  of  the 
profound  solemnity  of  human  life,  and  of  human  responsi- 
bility and  destiny,  was  manifest  always  in  his  conversation, 
in  public  prayer,  in  exhortation,  and  in  his  tender  counsel 
and  remonstrance  with  the  wayward. 

In  college  discipline.  Dr.  Davis  was  rigidly  exact.  Noth- 
ing was  left  at  loose  ends,  and  nothing  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted  except  law.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  had  been  employed  in  education,  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home  in  college  administration  ;  and  he  knew  col- 
lege students  a  great  deal  better  than  they  knew  themselves. 
By  virtue  of  such  knowledge  he  was  able  to  explore,  with 
unerring  certainty,  all  the  tortuous  paths  of  youthful  in- 
genuity on  mischief  bent.  Offenders  were  always  pursued, 
and  always  captured,  and  always  punished.  Notwith- 
standing his  life  of  comparative  seclusion,  he  was  familiar 
with  affairs,  and  was  an  excellent  judge  of  men,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  influencing  them.  During  his  whole  college 
experience  — with  the  single  exception  of  the  troubles  at- 
tending the  cannon  explosion  in  1823 — he  was  always 
master  of  the  situation  ;  whether  it  was  contending  with 
a  powerful  faction  in  the  board  of  trustees,  quelling  a  col- 
lege riot,  or  imperturbably  reading  the  entire  first  chapter 
of  St.  John's  gospel  from  a  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopcedia,  which,  on  a  certain  first  day  of  April,  was  found 
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to  have  usurped  a  place  on  the  cushion  of  the  chapel  pulpit. 

President  Davis  seldom  preached.  Because  of  this  he 
was  found  fault  with  by  some  who  were  always  criticising 
him.  But  it  seems  that  he  preached  oftener  here  than  ever 
before  in  the  same  number  of  years.  On  one  summer  Sun- 
day morning,  instead  of  going  to  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  faculty,  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs.  He  had  never 
gone  up  those  stairs  before  with  like  intent.  The  last  time 
that  he  had  preached  was  six  years  before,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  academy  building.  Of  the  subject  matter  of  his  sermon 
on  that  Sunday  much  has  slipped  from  my  memory.  But 
I  remember  —  as  all  who  heard  it  must  have  remembered  — 
its  extraordinary  fervor  and  solemnity.  They  who  listened 
could  never  forget  either  the  tragic  tones  of  the  preacher  as 
he  described  the  terrible  processes  through  which  men  come 
into  a  state  of  reprobation,  or  the  perceptible  shudder  that 
ran  through  the  assembly  as  he  closed  with  the  patriarch's 
deprecation,  "O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret." 

Dr.  Davis  resigned  the  presidency  at  commencement 
season,  1832,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor.  The  Rev.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  immediately  chosen  as  that  successor.  The 
choice  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  at  the  first  intimation 
of  a  doubt  as  to  his  taking  the  place,  Mr.  Spencer's  accep- 
tance was  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  friends  of  the  college, 
and  by  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
He  was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind,  justly  regarding  the 
question  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  his  o\yn  relations  to  religious  pastoral  life. 
At  the  beginning  of  fall  term  he  came  to  College  Hill,  where 
he  stayed  several  days  as  the  guest  of  Dr.  Davis,  and  most 
favorably  impressed  all  who  met  him  by  his  sincerity  of 
manner  and  the  cordial  bonhomie.  One  day  Dr.  Davis  took 
the  president-elect  through  the  college  buildings.  It  so 
happened  that  my  own  was  the  first,  if  not  the  only  dor- 
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mitory  the  party  visited  —  Dr.  DyWis  being  pleased  to  remark, 
as  he  ushered  in  his  guest,  that  it  was  as  good  a  specimen 
as  he  had  to  show.  In  looking  about.  Dr.  Spencer  chanced 
to  espy  a  violoncello  standing,  with  solemn  visage,  in  a 
corner  of  the  apartment  ;  whereupon  he  was  moved  to  tell 
a  story  in  which  there  figured  a  bass  viol,  a  Scotch  precen- 
tor and  a  Scotch  parson.  Although  the  story  was  capitally 
told,  Dr.  Davis  did  not  seem  to  take  it  kindly.  As  for  my- 
self, I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  new  president  would  do. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  college, 
Mr.  Spencer  declined  the  election.  Dr.  Davis  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  institution,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  the 
trustees  elected  as  his  successor  the  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight, 
fifth  son  of  the  illustrious  president  of  Yale.  On  junior 
exhibition  day,  in  the  college  chapel,  and  on  the  only 
occasion  when  junior  exhibition  was  ever  held  in  that  place, 
the  retiring  president  delivered  his  farewell  address.  Every 
eye  noticed  and  every  heart  confessed  to  the  infinite  dignity, 
tenderness  and  grace  with  which  the  farewell  word  was 
spoken. 

The  opening  of  summer  term  saw  President  Dwight 
already  on  the  ground,  and  housed  in  the  presidential  man- 
sion. He  began  his  new  work  with  heartiness,  and  no 
small  enthusiasm.  It  being  the  last  term  of  the  year,  he 
heard  only  the  seniors'  recitation  in  intellectual  philosophy 
—  Locke  being  the  text-book.  Much  of  his  life  had  already 
been  spent  in  teaching,  so  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
duties  of  the  class-room.  His  learning  was  comprehensive 
and  exact,  and  was  supplemented  by  vast  stores  of  informa- 
tion which  were  always  at  ready  command  in  the  class- 
room, the  public  forum,  and  in  society,  where,  as  a  con- 
versationalist, he  had  no  superior.  Locke's  Metaphysics  may 
not  readily  seem  to  be  fruitful  of  themes  for  familiar  class- 
room talk,  anecdote,  or  glowing  illustration  ;  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that,   in  the  recitation-room,   the  president 
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was  ever  irrelevant  or  out  of  keeping.  During  that  sum- 
mer he  preached  in  the  chapel  almost  every  Sunday.  His 
fame  as  a  preacher,  acquired  mostly  in  the  pulpit  of  Park 
street  church,  Boston,  had  preceded  his  coming  to  Clinton. 
If  much  had  been  anticipated  of  him  as  a  preacher,  much 
more  was  realized  in  the  robust  sermons  which  fell  from  his 
lips.  Dr.  DwiGHT  held  the  presidency  only  two  years. 
For  thirty  years  he  suffered  acutely  from  an  exasperating 
disease  which  robbed  him  of  life's  enjoyment,  and  shut  him 
off  from  sustained  employment  in  any  of  the  high  spheres 
of  usefulness  for  which  nature  and  education  had  both  pre- 
eminently qualified  him. 

During  the  period  of  '29-33,  the  students  boarded,  on 
the  hill,  with  William  Aldrich,  Deacon  Isaac  Williams, 
Asa  Marvin,  Col.  William  Johnson,  Dr.  Noyes  ;  and  under 
the  hill,  with  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Dr.  Sewall  Hopkins.  To  all 
of  the  aforesaid  names  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  prefixed 
the  title  Mistress.  In  the  village,  a  few  boarded  with  Mrs. 
HicKOX,  hard  by  the  post-office— which  her  husband  admin- 
istered—and a  few  at  the  tavern  of  Moses  Foot.  The  price 
uniformly  paid  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
week,  except  at  Foot's,  where  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
always  insured  two  courses  and  a  dessert,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  genial  and  edifying  companionship  of  the  young  doc- 
tor. Intercourse  with  the  world  outside  of  Clinton  was 
mainly  had  by  a  semi-weekly  post-coach  run  to  Utica  and 
back,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  by  Lewis  Pond.  A  line  of 
daily  stages  plying  between  Utica  and  Ithaca  passed  through 
the  village  at  hours  too  early  and  too  late  to  make  it  avail- 
able. Lewis  Pond  kept  the  only  livery-stable,  and,  though 
small,  it  was  large  enough  for  more  than  college  requisi- 
tions. Journeys  to  and  from  Utica  were  often  made  on 
foot,  there  being  compensation  for  weariness  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  something  had  been  saved.  The  habits  of  student 
life,  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  bad  habits,  were  on  the 
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whole,  not  as  good,  I  think,  as  they  are  now.  There  was 
some  convivial  drinking,  though  I  knew  of  no  case  in  which 
habits  of  intemperance  were  here  formed.  Teetotalism  had 
not  been  invented.  There  was  a  temperance  society  in 
college,  after  the  pattern  of  the  time,  and  everybody  be- 
longed to  it.  Its  pledge  was  a  sort  of  "  halfway  covenant " 
—  a  compromise  between  drunkenness  and  sobriety.  Like 
many  other  compromises,  this  one  was  more  than  a  failure, 
for  it  only  put  dishonest  wine  into  the  place  of  honest 
whisky.  There  is  no  necessary  or  implied  connection  — 
that  I  know  of  — between  the  foregoing,  and  the  statement 
that  fifty  years  ago,  and  less,  there  existed,  in  college, 
"twin  relics  of  barbarism,"  in  the  shape  of  customs  per- 
taining to  morning  prayers  and  morning  recitations.  At 
half  past-four  o'clock  in  summer,  and  an  hour  later  in  win- 
ter, peaceful  dreams  were  broken  by  the  untimely  and  im- 
pertinent suggestions  of  the  chapel  bell  that  it  was  time  to 
get  up  and  prepare  for  matins.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, two  hours  elapsed  between  the  student's  uprising- 
refreshed  by  sleep,  but  hungry  —  and  his  downsitting  in 
front  of  his  most  benevolent  friend,  the  breakfast  plate. 
They  do  differently  now.  My  regret  is  that  they  did  not 
learn  to  do  differently  in  time  to  raise  the  standing  in  schol- 
arship of  certain  that  might  be  named. 

Coincident  with  the  coming  of  President  Dwight,  was 
the  arrival  —  in  company  with  two  or  three  collegians  from 
a  western  village  —  of  a  young  portrait  painter,  twenty 
years  old,  perhaps,  and  as  handsome,  doubtless,  as  young 
manhood  is  ever  seen  to  be.  He  set  up  his  easel  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  Col.  Johnson's  tavern  and  boarding-house  and 
modestly  displayed  two  or  three  of  his  own  compositions, 
from  scenes  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It  seems  the  young 
man  knew  where  to  go  for  inspiration.  He  stayed  on  Col- 
lege Hill  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  year,  painting  no  end  of  stu- 
dents' likenesses,  in  cabinet  size,  together  with  some  larger 
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portraits  of  the  college  faculty  and  others.  All  these  pic- 
tures were  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  nature,  and  very 
fairly  met  the  requirements  of  art  technicalities.  During 
his  leisure  hours  —  which  were  sometimes  many  —  he 
assimilated  perfectly  to  college  life,  and,  by  congenial  spirits, 
was  fairly  idolized.  He  stayed  far  beyond  the  time  de- 
manded by  professional  engagements  ;  made  sundry  ar- 
rangements at  sundry  times  to  go  away,  "  and  often  took 
leave,  yet  seemed  loth  to  depart."  Fortunately,  his  depar- 
ture was  not  made  before  he  had  recognized,  in  one  of  the 
congenial  spirits,  an  infant  brother  in  art,  whose  steps  he 
first  guided  in  the  path  since  trodden  with  so  great  renown. 
This  brief  sketch  need  go  no  further.  Many  of  you  are 
already  reminded  of  Charles  Loring  Elliott  and  Daniel 
Huntington. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  announce  commencement 
honors  early  in  the  summer.  In  1833  that  duty  was  assigned 
to  Professor  Wayland,  and  he  displaced  the  usual  ante- 
breakfiist  recitation  to  make  room  for  the  discharge  of  so 
pleasant  a  duty.  The  honors  of  '}^  were  marked  by  some 
distinctive  features  unrecognized  before  that,  and,  presuma- 
bly, since.  There  were  twenty-one  persons  in  the  class, 
and  of  these  not  more  than  two-thirds  were  given  anything 
to  do  on  the  commencement  platform.  So  many  grades  of 
scholarship  were  represented  by  this  two-thirds,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  construft  nine  different  honors.  More- 
over, some  legerdemain  was  practiced  with  the  four  high- 
est honors,  so  that  I  am  not  sure  that,  as  a  badge  of  merit 
and  scholarship,  the  valedictory  was  the  valedictory  that 
year  ;  or  that  either  one  of  the  other  three  high  honors  con- 
formed, as  standards,  to  immemorial  and  universal  college 
custom.  Having  announced  the  commencement  honors. 
Professor  Wayland  might  have  passed  over,  in  merciful  or 
scornful  silence,  the  names  of  those  who  got  nothing,  had 
he   been   so   disposed.      But   the   opportunity   for   caustic 
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pointing  of  a  moral  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  told  delin- 
quents that  any  arithmetical  estimate  of  their  value  would 
be  a  weariness  to  figures  ;  and  that  the  only  adequate 
measure  of  their  scholarship  was  zero  divided  by  one. 

That  same  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  delinquents  afore- 
said met,  by  sorrowful  appointment,  over  in  Harvey  Hines' 
orchard,  where,  "under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs," 
they  lighted  their  pipes,  and  organized  an  indignation  meet- 
ing. If  Dr.  Upson  supposes  that  any  of  his  fifteen  failures 
were  in  this  company,  he  is  simply  mistaken.  Indignation, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  their  strong  point.  It  went  up 
with  the  tobacco  smoke  and  vanished.  There  was  some 
talk  about  a  demonstration,  of  an  ironical  character,  which, 
it  was  thought,  the  faculty  would  be  sure  to  feel  uncom- 
fortably. By  the  time  this  talk  was  ended,  the  tobacco 
was  smoked  out,  and  the  proposed  demonstration  was 
dropped,  along  with  the  ashes  knocked  out  of  the  pipes. 
It  was  then  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  something 
as  a  memorial  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  wreck  of 
scholarship,  and  of  hopes  and  futures,  that  the  positive 
value  should  be  ascertained  of  what  the  college  government 
had  that  morning  so  unreservedly  bestowed.  The  com- 
bined mathematical  resources  of  the  company  were  not 
equal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  until  one  of  the  num- 
ber—  in  temperament  somewhat  fanciful,  and  wholly  irrev- 
erent, and  who  thus  far  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion—  gave  voice  to  his  conviction  that  zero  divided  by 
one  was  plainly  the  equivalent  of,  "  Deeper  than  plummet 
ever  sounded,"  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  professor 
of  rhetoric  had  chosen  the  mathematical,  instead  of  the 
poetical  form  of  statement.  Amidst  profound  and  medita- 
tive silence,  he  moved  an  adjournment,  after  they  had  joined 
in  reciting  De profimdis. 

The  first  eight  weeks  of  the  seniors'  summer  term  was 
haunted  by  a  spectre  of  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  past  ; 
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namely,  the  three  days'  examination  for  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, covering  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  The 
fact  that  I  am  here  today,  is  proof  that  we  all  squeezed 
through  somehow  ;  and  somehow  it  was  that  some  of  the 
best  of  the  class  got  as  tightly  squeezed  as  some  of  the 
poorest.  The  examination  on  the  second  day  was  graced 
by  the  attendance  of  President  Day,  of  Yale,  v/ho  preached 
also  on  the  Sunday  next  following.  Examination  safely 
passed,  senior  vacation  of  four  weeks  then  ensued,  that 
charming  hiatus,  in  which  one  is  neither  in  college  nor  out 
of  it  ;  but  seems  to  slumber  through  a  brief  transition  from 
preparatory  to  active  life.  The  preparations  for  commence- 
ment were  all  duly  made.  Orations  were  conned  and  re- 
hearsed in  each  others'  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Prof.  Wayland.  The  commencement  platform  was  duly 
laid  across  the  tops  of  the  pews  nearest  the  pulpit,  and  car- 
peted. The  green  baize  curtain  was  stretched  across  the 
back  of  it,  and  in  front  of  the  high  pulpit.  The  prepara- 
tions last  named  were  made  by  Sam.  Foot,  church  sexton, 
bell-ringer,  jvillage  factotum,  and  master  of  deportment. 
The  last  preparatory  exercise  was  on  the  afternoon  before 
commencement  ;  when,  by  his  own  appointment,  Sam. 
met  tomorrow's  speakers  in  the  church,  and  subjected  them 
to  a  rigorous  drill  in  stage  proprieties.  Most  fortunate  was 
that  speaker  who  could  ascend  and  tread  the  platform,  and 
retire  from  it,  with  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  his  in- 
structor. 

On  commencement  morning  there  was  a  brief  private  re- 
hearsal in  parts  to  be  enacted  by  the  president  and  the  class 
during  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
A  small  military  band  from  Cooperstown  then  escorted  the 
procession  from  Foot's  tavern  around  the  village  green  to 
the  church  door.  From  time  immemorial,  no  other  than 
sacred  music  had  been  permitted  inside  the  church  on  com- 
mencement  day.      Every    petition   for   either   military   or 
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orchestral  music  was  steadily  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  of  them  befitted  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  an 
occasion  partaking  so  much  of  a  religious  character.  For 
several  years  the  charge  of  commencement  music  had  been 
delegated  to  Mr.  Rollo,  of  Homer,  a  teacher  of  singing 
well  known  at  that  time  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  commencement  engagements,  he  would 
be  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Philomela,  who  after- 
wards shone  in  New  York  musical  circles  as  Mrs.  Benson. 
Having  lost  Philomela  from  his  family,  Mr.  Rollo,  in  1833, 
brought  with  him  his  younger  daughter,  Fanny.  Taking 
the  large  choir  of  the  church  —  already  trained  to  high  pro- 
ficiency by  George  Bristol,  without  the  pernicious  help  of 
a  church  organ  —  Mr.  Rollo  reenforced  it  with  the  best 
voices  from  other  choirs,  and  supplemented  it  with  an  or- 
chestra of  violins  and  violoncellos  from  the  neighboring 
city,  and  the  matchless  flute  of  Albert  Gridley,  seconded 
by  another.  All  these  combined  to  hurl  the  massive 
choruses  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and  across  it 
from  side  to  side.  Perhaps  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour  was  reached  when  the  rapturous  voice  of  Fanny  Rollo 
went  soaring  through  the  semiquavers  of,  "Let  the  bright 
Seraphim." 

At  one  o'clock  the  last  speaker  of  the  day  appeared  on 
the  stage  ;  and,  after  delivering  his  oration  on  Profes- 
sional Education,  pronounced  the  valedictory.  He  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  ;  was  the  youngest  of  his  class  by 
two  years,  and  was  certainly  ten  years  younger  than  the 
oldest.  His  name  was  Oliver  Andrew  Morse.  1  have 
elsewhere  designated  him  as  the  reticent  and  resolute. 

President  Dwight  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  the  stage, 
came  to  a  large  chair  standing  on  a  dais  in  front  of  and  be- 
neath the  pulpit,  and  began  the  Pro  amtoritate.  The 
president's  Latin  was  very  fine  ;  his  presence  imperial. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  in  America.     The  private  re- 
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hearsal  of  the  morning  was  intended  to  meet  a  new  feature 
in  the  ceremony,  borrowed  from  the  English  universities. 
At  the  president's  left  hand  stood  Samuel  Hubbard,  mar- 
shal of  the  day,  transformed  for  the  nonce,  into  an  academic 
sergeant,  having  in  his  hands  a  book  and  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment. Not  long  afterwards  I  happened  upon  a  quaintly 
illustrated  volume  entitled  Death's  Doings  ;  in  which 
the  King  of  Terrors,  having  deposed  in  turn  the  occupants 
of  every  station  in  life,  reigned  successively  in  their  stead. 
In  one  place  he  appeared  as  the  dispenser  of  college  honors. 
The  skeleton  form  was  draped  in  the  academic  gown,  and 
the  Oxford  cap  crowned  the  fleshless  skull.  1  find  an  apol- 
ogy for  this  digression  only  in  the  wonderful  likeness  borne 
by  Sergeant  Hubbard  to  the  sergeant  of  the  picture.  The 
book  and  the  parchment  were  used  in  the  ceremony  purely 
as  symbols.  The  president  took  them  in  turn  from  the  ser- 
geant, at  the  words  hunc  libriim  and  hanc  memhranam  scrip- 
tain,  and  displayed  them  to  the  companies  of  four  as  they 
successively  stood  in  his  presence,  and  then  returned  the 
symbols  to  the  sergeant's  hands. 

Commencement  ceremonies  were  closed  with  prayer, 
the  congregation  reverently  standing.  The  president  com- 
mended the  class  to  God's  protection,  and  besought  for 
every  member  of  it  a  final  place  at  His  right  hand.  The 
scene  was  both  solemn  and  inspiring.  As  at  all  commence- 
ments the  church  was  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  ;  and,  as 
to  all  commencements  of  that  period,  the  county  had  sent 
its  representative  worth,  intelligence,  culture,  fashion,  and 
beauty.  The  venerable  church  edifice  —  quaint  in  all  the 
quaintness  of  its  absurd  architecture  —  was  to  behold  such 
scenes  no  more.  Already  the  stone  walls  that  were  to 
supersede  it  were  slowly  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  The  spot  was  hallowed  by  its  identification  with 
the  heroic  lives  of  the  sturdy,  God-fearing  first  settlers  ; 
also  with  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  college  itself.     Those 
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time-worn  walls  had  listened  through  many  long  years  to 
the  learned,  devout,  and  faithful  preacher,  Asahel  Norton, 
and  had  looked  down  upon  the  obsequies  of  Kirkland, 
Backus,  Seth  Norton,  and  Sconondoa. 
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BY    THOMAS    ALLEN    CLARKE,   '34 

I  AM  embarrassed  as  I  write.  Though  a  letter  implies 
simplicity  of  narrative,  the  title,  "Annalist,"  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  through  which  these  annals 
may  run  with  propriety.  If  I  am  restricted  to  the  three 
years  of  college  life  between  1831  and  1834,  I  must  candidly 
admit  that  my  life-long  friend,  Mr.  Seward,  has  exhausted 
the  subject  —  one  year  my  senior  —  you  know  this  great 
distance  in  college  life.  I  have  not  even  now  recovered 
from  that  feeling  of  respect,  1  might  almost  say  reverence, 
for  those  who  sat  in  chapel  on  the  benches  before  me. 
How  can  my  pen  do  violence  to  such  reverential  feeling  ? 

His  niise  en  scene  is  as  perfect  as  those  attributed  to  the 
great  dramatic  artist,  Irving  ;  and  the  narrative  as  graphic 
as  the  masterpieces  of  our  American  Irving.  Why  has  not 
our  friend  given  to  a  wider  circle,  at  least  his  "  loopholes 
of  retreat,"  to  soften  and  enlighten  ?  If  he  has,  it  has  been 
under  the  anonymous  ;  but  1  find  none  of  these  with  his 
characteristic  flavor.  Has  Charles  Lamb  never  "clapped 
him  o'  the  shoulder  "  ? 

I  might  here  stay  my  hand,  but  deference  to  your  request 
and  a  crowd  of  memories  press  me  on.  There  are  many 
precedents  where,  as  preparative  to  the  unfolding  of  some 
great  subjeft,  the  reader  is  carried  back  to  remote  periods, 
the  march  of  events  leading  up  to  and  elucidating  those 
immediately  in  hand.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  the  world,  to  prepare  you  for  the  impressions 
which  1  give  of  the  three  years  of  college  life,  though  I  am 
tempted  by  that  foundation  principle  so  tersely  expressed, 
"In   Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all,"  so  peculiarly  applicable 
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in  the  relations  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  a  college  course. 
I  feel,  however,  warranted  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things  in  the  life  of  the  college,  more  particularly  as  my 
own  and  its  life  are  coequal— born  just  before  the  first  of 
the  numerous  progeny. 

My  first  impression  was  seeing  the  college  buildings  from 
the  gig  of  my  invalid  mother  at  one  of  those  eminences 
near  Utica.  No  doubt  many  of  the  travelers  on  that  chief 
highway  between  the  Mohawk  and  the  lakes  and  valleys  of 
the  west  —  for  the  most  part  New  England  people  —  as 
they  saw  those  buildings,  recalled  the  missionary  work  of 
Samuel  Kirkland  and  his  Indian  friends,  and  similar  work 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  great  colleges  at  home.  They 
thought  of  the  benefits  that  their  children  might  receive 
within  those  walls,  and  they  were  cheered  to  do  their  pioneer 
work.     My  idea  was  that  preachers  were  made  there. 

A  large  group  of  boys  of  about  my  age,  some  older  and 
some  younger,  were  growing  up  within  the  college  in- 
fluence. They  heard  it  talked  about,  prayed  for,  and  its 
great  blessings  anticipated.  They  partially  took  in  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  monument  to  Hamilton  ;  that  the  state  was 
interested  in  its  behalf  ;  that  students  bearing  great  names 
had  come  from  a  distance,  a  Key  from  Maryland,  associated 
with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  of  his  uncle  ;  LeRoy,  son  of 
a  great  merchant  in  New  York  ;  Clinton,  son  of  Governor 
Clinton  ;  Hague,  a  bright  fellow  from  New  Jersey.  I  can 
not  call  the  roll  of  the  names  of  the  interested  friends  of  the 
college,  near  and  remote  ;  they  linger  in  a  boy's  memory. 

The  commencements  were  gala-days  for  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country.  They  surpassed  in  interest,  to 
"the  young  men  and  maidens,"  those  stirring  "general 
trainings  "  of  the  olden  time.  I  can  see  one  before  me  now. 
I  had  been  put  into  an  already  crowded  stage-coach,  to  take 
chance  in  lap,  or  to  stand  up  between  youthful  beauties, 
the  places  all  filled  by  belles  and  beaux.     As  we  alighted 
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the  procession  was  forming,  the  band  playing;  on  either 
hand  I  was  bewildered  by  the  counter  attractions.  At  the 
right,  at  General  Foote's  door,  was  General  Comstock  mov- 
ing about  amid  a  crowd;  at  the  left,  at  the  rear  of  the  old 
church,  in  front  of  the  tent,  an  immense  cake  of  ginger- 
bread, sign  of  good  things  for  small  boys.  But  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  again  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  then  I 
saw  a  man  appear  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  immense 
hat,  black  gown,  and  short  clothes,  with  shining  buckles. 
This  proved  to  be  President  Davis,  and  with  a  long  line  of 
men  headed  by  General  Comstock,  they  marched  around 
the  green  to  the  front  of  the  church,  and  entered.  1  was 
held  thus  far  in  attention  to  the  moving  mass,  but  that  cake 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  I  believe  it  had  attractions  to 
contend  vigorously  all  day  with  the  masses  over  the  intel- 
lectual repast  in  the  church. 

Those  were  simple  days  ;  everything  slowly  and  quietly 
moved.  A  student  on  the  street  attracted  attention.  Pretty 
faces  looked  out  of  windows  to  catch  a  look.  The  small 
boys  stopped  their  play  to  gaze  at  the  wonder.  If  he  stop- 
ped, they  gathered  around  him  to  listen  with  open  mouth 
to  his  condescending  speech.  The  uniform  worn  by  some 
for  a  short  time  added  powers  of  attraction.  What 
wonder,  with  all  these  object  lessons,  not  to  speak  of  those 
Nev/  England  mothers'  words,  the  large  group  of  boys 
looked  forward  to  become,  in  their  turn,  centers  of  attrac- 
tion, if  not  wonders  of  wisdom  and  learning. 

My  idea  as  to  the  object  of  the  college  had  materially 
changed  with  the  lapse  of  time.  I  found  that  it  did  not 
check  the  career  of  death,  as  I  witnessed  the  funeral  of 
Charles  K.  Lothrop,  grandson  of  the  founder,  whose  death 
cast  a  strong  shadow  over  the  dwelling  of  dear  friends. 

Then  one  day  fearful  news  came,  that  one  of  the  college 
buildings  had  been  blown  up,   and  a  townsman,  William 
KiRKLAND,  had  barely  escaped  with   his  life.     The  excite- 
10 
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ment  was  intense;  those  New  England  mothers  looked 
askance.  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time  the  disaster  was 
attributed  to  Dr.  Noyes,  professor  of  chemistry  ;  but  the  facts 
are,  that  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  he  had  taught  of  cer- 
tain combinations,  among  them,  gunpowder.  Certain  of 
his  students  had  caught  the  Chinese  half-idea  that  its  office 
was  noise,  and  quantity  and  compactness  produced  the  re- 
sult. The  doctor  was  either  careless  in  showing,  or  his 
pupils  in  learning,  that  given  these  qualities,  the  strength 
of  the  vessel  was  important.  The  result  ensued  that  the 
building  was  partially  blown  up  ;  and  the  college  became 
by  this  occasion  nearly  a  total  wreck.  Though  this  was 
the  occasion,  the  wreck  was  not  a  necessary  logical  conse- 
quence, as  I  find  by  a  letter  before  me,  written  by  a  friend 
at  Yale,  dated  December  17,  1832.  Some  years  before. 
Professor  Silliman  had  made  a  similar  mistake,  and  the 
communion-table  was  blown  up  ;  but  he  was  not  dis- 
charged, nor  the  college  particularly  harmed. 

A  great  discussion  ensued  into  which  numerous  parties 
entered  —  many  intruders.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits 
or  discuss  the  principle  involved.  You  have  not  asked 
an  epistle  ;  if  you  had  I  would  have  declined  the  honor, 
having  no  desire  to  emulated  Horace  in  this  department, 
and  above  all  St.  Paul,  when  he  spoke  "  not  by  command- 
ment." I  have  much  experience  both  as  an  administrator 
and  a  member  of  a  faculty,  but  to  enter  into  the  matter  I 
should  be  obliged  to  discuss  that  great  subject  announced 
in  relation  to  Adam.     Excuse  me. 

It  is  enough  that  the  college  declined  under  maligning 
influences,  and  that  large  groups  of  youth  to  which  I  have 
referred,  broke  from  their  natural  affinities  ;  and  though 
afterwards  the  college  seemed  recovering,  many  went  to 
other  institutions  near  and  distant.  But  for  this  separation 
the  college  might  now  be  able  to  boast  other  names,  now 
famous  in  the  intellectual  world,  among  its  alumni. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1831  many  of  my  youthful  associates 
were  in  the  college  ;  many  others  entered  in  the  two  lower 
classes.  The  number  of  students  reached  nearly  one  hun- 
dred. In  my  class  (the  sophomore)  there  were  over  thirty. 
The  senior  class  was  not  large.  The  after  career  of  some 
of  them  has  been  notable.  I  remember  them  all  with  re- 
spect. 

And  so  with  the  juniors.  We  were  not  quite  so  much 
in  awe  of  them,  and  they  permitted  us  to  address  them 
familiarly.  1  would  write  of  each  of  them,  but  I  can  not 
in  brief  space  discriminate.  One  of  them  I  must  speak  of, 
Oren  Root  —  the  scholar,  kind  friend.  I  think  of  him  as  a 
mentor,  ready  to  give  aid  and  counsel,  and  by  whom 
my  youthful  impetuosity  was  regulated  if  not  restrained; 
most  of  you  have  been  his  pupils,  and  1  know  will  join 
with  me  in  imploring  now  upon  him  in  the  evening  of  his 
life  heaven's  choicest  blessings. 

Of  my  classmates  1  will  not  write  in  particular;  1  would 
touch  a  too  tender  chord  ;  they  were  all  men,  as  I  recall 
them,  worthy  of  respect;  for  the  most  part  studious,  kind, 
generous,  and  free  from  jealousy.  Some  as  scholars  were 
beyond  criticism;  others,  while  deficient  in  some  depart- 
ments, were  superior  in  others,  due  no  doubt  in  great  part 
to  their  preparatory  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

The  preparatory  schools  of  my  time  were  of  varied  char- 
acter ;  some  v/ere  thorough  in  all  departments  ;  some  of 
them  which  were  called  classical  were  far  from  deserving 
the  name.  1  would  not  challenge  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
structors; they  taught  as  they  had  been  taught.  Most  of 
the  classical  and  historical  teaching  was  by  rote;  the  syntax 
was  learned  by  heart,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
its  object  or  application  or  the  meaning  of  its  words.  So 
we  learned  the  language  and  translation  of  Cicero,  Virgil, 
etc.,    without    instruction    in    contemporaneous    history. 
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Think  of  learning  Tytler's  Universal  History,  abridged,  by 
rote!  This  same  mode  of  instruction  had  been  in  vogue  in 
England  for  three  hundred  years,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  1  write,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Head  Master 
Bentley,  of  Rugby,  in  his  time,  about  1830.  You  may, 
therefore,  conceive  how  quickly  would  disappear  the  con- 
ceit of  one  of  those  pupils  who  supposed  himself  qualified 
to  take  some  rank  on  entering  college.  I  remember  in  my 
class  a  flowery  composition  which  "brought  down  the 
house  "  by  its  allusion  "to  the  fiery  Tully,"  contrasted  with 
the  "smooth  and  flowing  Cicero."  I  will  not  name  the 
writer  lest  I  make  this  paper  blush. 

The  two  early  literary  societies  flourished  :  the  rivalry  was 
generous  though  watchful.  They  were  very  useful  to  all  ; 
their  libraries  were  quite  respectable,  ample  for  reference 
in  history  and  general  literature.  The  meetings  furnished 
fine  tilting-grounds;  they  caused  alertness,  encouraged  self- 
possession,  and  compelled  thought  and  reading,  making  the 
libraries  attractive  resorts.  They  also  aided  in  setting  the 
tone  of  social  life.  Another  was  formed  in  our  senior  year, 
named  after  Washington  Irving.  It  seemed  needful.  It 
scarcely  survived  a  year,  having  gathered  about  six  hun- 
dred volumes.  It  and  its  treasures  were  absorbed  by  one 
of  the  other  societies. 

During  1831,  several  students  appeared  wearing  breast- 
pins with  the  Greek  letters  Sigma  Phi,  and  not  long  after, 
others  with  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Curiosity  was  excited,  but 
unsatisfied  ;  the  wearers  were  silent.  The  differences  did 
not  seem  to  indicate  hostility,  for  the  wearers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  friends,  and  continued  so  during  my  time.  Dur- 
ing my  long  absence  from  this  part  of  the  country,  1  have 
noticed  connected  with  one  or  other  of  these  cabala  in  the 
public  print,  choice  dinners  at  Delmonico's,  steamboat  ex- 
cursions, and  literary  festivals,  with  such  names  as  sponsors 
as  John  T,  Hoffman,  Phillips  Brooks,  John  Jay,  and  Profes- 
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sor  T.  W.  DwiGHT.  I  hnve  also  seen  attacks  upon  them, 
some  in  very  violent  language  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  defense. 
The  fighting-ground  was  shadowy.  Have  the  illiiminati 
entered  this  land  of  liberty  ?  Are  they  seeking  by  their  for- 
eign symbols  to  introduce  foreign  principles  and  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  this  land  of  ours.? 

Our  first  teachers  were  Tutors  Catlin  and  Whedon. 
They  had  a  hard  task,  but  they  entered  upon  it  with  patience 
and  earnestness,  and  throughout  were  faithful  and  kind  ; 
appreciating  those  who  had  entered  fully  prepared  and  ur- 
ging on  and  assisting  those  weighted  with  the  burdens  of  a 
defective  mode  of  preparation.  Tutor  Cati.in  never  wasted 
a  word  ;  no  and  yes  needed  no  justification.  He  was  terse 
and  clear  ;  his  figures  were  mathematical  ;  he  had  none  of 
speech,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  latter. 

Tutor  Daniel  D.  Whedon  was  a  striking  contrast  ;  full  of 
poetry,  with  great  subtleness  of  intellect,  his  imagination 
played  around  every  subject  with  enjoyment  to  himself  and 
his  pupils.  He  was  fond  of  the  alliterative.  I  can  remember 
how  he  would,  in  our  sport,  with  no  feeling  of  disrespect, 
add  to  his,  refreshed  and  reinvigorated.  He  now  ranks 
among  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  most  numer- 
ous religious  sect  in  the  land.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  teachers  of  our  time. 

Professor  John  H.  Lathrop  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  was  recognized  by  all,  in  my 
time,  as  possessed  of  very  high  mental  powers — he  was 
well-equipped  for  his  work.  He  combined  in  a  striking 
degree  those  qualities  that  command  respect  and  work  on 
the  part  of  his  class.  Dignified  in  manner,  without  stiff- 
ness, an  eye  that  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  seemed 
not  only  to  take  in  the  general  scene,  but  looked  into  every 
other  eye  ;  all  were  turned  toward  him.  To  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  abilities  everyone  was  prepared.  To  command 
the  respeft,  if  not  the  applause,  of  the  professor,    was  the 
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aim.  He  did  not  demand  in  the  answer  the  precise  language 
of  the  text.  If  he  found  an  intelligent  response  he  showed 
it  by  sympathetic  appreciation  in  the  eye  ;  if  otherwise,  and 
he  felt  the  effort  to  learn  had  been  heartily  made,  without 
humiliating,  he  reformed  the  answer  as  if  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  phraseology,  giving  perfect  clearness.  Negled 
or  inattention  was  rewarded  by  a  movement  of  his  pencil, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  question  to  another.  But  so  high 
was  the  respect  inspired,  it  was  rarely  that  there  was  any 
entire  failure.  He  did  not  appear  highly  sympathetic,  yet 
he  was  so  full  of  his  work,  and  commanded  himself  with 
such  equipoise,  that  you  felt  there  was  that  best  of  sympa- 
thy for  well  doing.  No  one  left  the  class-room  without 
consciousness  of  progress,  or  chagrin  at  having  disappointed 
reasonable  expectations.  Certain  early  associations  enabled 
me  to  see  him  in  his  home,  and  to  witness  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  reigned  there.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  this 
month,  in  company  with  one  of  his  pupils  at  Yale,  who  had 
attained  the  loftiest  honors  of  an  exacting  profession,  I 
visited  him  at  his  home  in  Wisconsin.  We  both  saw, 
though  no  word  fell  from  him  of  his  depreciation  of  his 
present  work,  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  a 
new  state  was  surrounded  with  more  depressi'ng  than  cheer- 
ing influences.  I  have  all  along  thought  that  at  the  bar,  in 
the  loftiest  sphere  of  its  action,  he  would  have  achieved 
the  highest  reputation  and  influence  for  good. 

Professor  Simeon  North  was  beloved  by  all.  Diffident 
in  manner,  he  seldom  looked  you  in  the  face.  He  was 
grieved  at  the  deficiency.  He  helped  the  stumbler  along 
with  a  delicate  hand.  Any  mistakes  in  rendering  would 
only  be  noticed  by  a  hesitating,  "  Yes,  or  perhaps  this  read- 
ing would  be  clearer  or  more  forcible,"  giving  his  own.  He 
was,  and  appeared  full  of  sympathy  for  his  youthful  pupils. 
His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  always  hailed  with  grati- 
fication, and  his  discourses,  full  of  the  spirit  of  that  faith  he 
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cherished,  left  an  enduring  impression.  Earnest,  animated, 
clear,  with  apt  and  elegant  illustration,  heheld  the  attention 
to  the  end. 

President  Davis  delivered  his  farewell  address  at  the  junior 
exhibition  of  my  class.  We  had  no  benefit  from  his  class 
instructions,  and  but  seldom  heard  him  preach,  but  this 
farewell  and  the  discourses  we  did  hear  were  listened  to 
with  admiration  and  instruction.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
him  but  those  that  are  pleasant.  I  had  known  him  before 
I  entered  college,  and  was  greeted  by  him  with  warmth  of 
manner  and  the  promise  of  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
and  the  request  to  me  to  come  to  him  for  advice  in  any 
emergency.  I  was  grieved  and  amused  afterwards  by  an 
instance  of  rapid  induction  on  his  part.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents had  been  in  what  was  called  "a  scrape."  Dr.  Davis 
called  up  one  who  was  suspected,  and  after  assuming  he 
was  guilty,  and  administering  wholesome  admonition  (as 
usual  in  such  cases),  proceeded  to  say  that  such  conduct 
sometimes  affected  the  health  of  those  who  participated. 
"There  is  Mr.  C —  sick  in  the  village."  The  student  an- 
swered, "  But  Mr.  C —  was  not  there."  1  presume  the 
president  was  gratified  at  thus  drawing  (perhaps  by  his 
keenness)  a  confession  from  a  real  lover  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  senior  year  introduced  us  to  a  new  class  of  pursuits. 
Whatever  had  been  the  deficiency  in  actual  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  classics,  the  discipline 
of  the  mind  had  been  generally  effective.  All  became  alert 
and  self-confident  ;  some  of  the  most  deficient  before, 
pushed  forward  to  a  high  standard.  The  assistance  of  Dr. 
DwiGHT,  the  new  president,  was  somewhat  spasmodic,  ill- 
ness or  absence  on  college  business  depriving  us  of  his 
presence  ;  but  when  present,  it  seemed  as  if  he  made  up 
for  all.  Locke  was  the  text-book,  and  the  quaintness  of 
the  style  and  abstruseness  of  the  subject  became  fascinating 
and  luminous,  as  with  clear  language  and  earnest  expression 
the  president  presented  the  subject  to  our  view. 
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Professor  Lathrop  in  his  department  was  at  home.  The 
year  was  a  happy  one  for  all.  The  average  of  standing 
became  nearly  equalized,  and  the  class  graduated  twenty- 
six,  with  appointments  for  all,  the  most  part  orations.  Dr. 
DwiGHT  was  popular  as  an  instructor,  eloquent  and  instruc- 
tive as  a  preacher,  and  seemed  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
pupils. 

The  discipline  of  the  college  was  well  preserved.  There 
were  no  scrapes  worthy  of  remembrance.  That  espionage 
which  presupposes  in  youth  of  the  college  age,  a  disposi- 
tion to  break  away  from  reasonable  rules,  and  which  often 
encourages  if  it  does  not  produce  insubordination,  was  but 
very  slight  and  scarcely  observable.  There  was  much 
wholesome  negleft.  The  moral  tone  was  excellent,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  instructors  and  the  influences  of  all 
the  societies. 

I  know  of  but  one  species  of  intemperance  ;  for  that  the 
faculty  was  responsible  and  set  an  example.  The  intemper- 
ate early  rising,  at  an  hour  long  before  daylight  on  a  winter 
morning,  the  thermometer  below  zero,  and  rushing  half- 
clad  through  snow-drifts  and  into  an  ill-lighted  and  wholly 
unwarmed  chapel  for  prayers  was  little  calculated  to  inspire 
that  reverence  which  it  was  designed  to  show,  nor  was  it 
favorable  to  health  ;  then  the  recitation  in  an  overheated 
class-room  was  not  favorable  to  accurate  learning  ;  then, 
after  two  hours  from  rising,  to  breakfast.  After  such  habits 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  two  of  the  best  scholars  were 
brought  to  an  early  grave,  and  it  is  strange  that  any  survive 
at  this  anniversary. 

The  religious  sentiment  was  calm  but  pervasive,  a  reac- 
tion from  certain  extravagances  that  were  played  not  long 
before.  There  was  no  infidelity  in  reality,  though  there 
was  a  slight  pretense  in  some,  rather  the  assertion  of  a  sup- 
posed independence  of  judgment  so  common  to  youth. 
The  time  was  not  then  when  Jesus  Christ  was  patronized 
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by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  His  history  and 
teachings  and  the  elevation  of  His  character,  yet  neverthe- 
less making  Him  a  liar,  by  the  denial  of  His  essential  claims. 
I  congratulate  you  that  the  institution,  dear  to  us  all,  was 
founded  in  this  then  almost  a  border-land  ;  touching  the 
Indian  with  its  early  influences,  consecrated  by  its  mission- 
ary founder  ;  that  his  prayers  have  been  so  fully  answered  ; 
that  its  life  and  prosperity  are  so  fully  assured.  I  congratu- 
late you  that  in  the  past  it  has  been,  and  we  have  confidence 
that  it  will  remain,  true  in  its  influence  and  teachings  to  that 
faith  that  holds  a  personal  God,  revealed  in  the  prophets, 
apostles,  and  above  all,  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord. 
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BY    ANSON    STOWE    MILLER,   ' )y 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  from  their  graduation, 
the  survivors  of  the  class  of  '35  appear  around  their  alma 
mater,  and  greet  you. 

Half  a  century  is  a  long  space  of  time  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual, though  relatively  seeming  shorter  in  the  history  of 
an  institution,  or  a  nation.  Fifty  years,  however,  from  the 
student's  graduation,  is  a  period  of  life  which  few  reach. 
Twenty  years  of  active  business-life,  professional  or  other- 
wise, is  longer  than  the  average.  In  prospect,  half  a  cen- 
tury seems  indeed  a  long  period.  Probably  few  students, 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation,  ask  themselves  if  they  shall 
live  to  enjoy  a  reunion  like  this  ;  and  yet,  retrospectively, 
the  half-century  which  a  few  of  us  have  reached  seems  to 
us  as  yesterday,  when  all  the  class  were  in  active  life,  full 
of  the  vigor  of  youth  and  early  manhood  ;  and  now  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  resting  in  their  graves.  Such  is  our 
earthly  life  ! 

Our  class  of  '3s  was  an  early  one  after  the  revival  of  col- 
lege affairs  from  difficulties  through  which  the  institution 
had  been  passing.  The  able  professor  of  languages,  Seth 
Norton,  the  principal  of  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy, 
had  died  early  in  President  Davis'  administration  —  a  very 
great  loss.  After  the  troubles  in  the  institution  the  eminent 
professor  of  mathematics,  Theodore  Strong,  had  resigned, 
and  accepted  the  same  position  in  Rutgers  College.  Dr. 
JosiAH  NoYES,  professor  of  chemistry,  still  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  though  with  few  students  to  teach  — 
nine  only  remaining  —  just  enough  to  prevent  forfeiture  of 
the  college  charter.     These  remaining  students  were  taught 
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by  President  Davis  and  his  able  and  faithful  tutor,  Rev.  E. 
D.  Maltbie,  and  were  ail  of  the  two  lower  classes.  This 
being  the  case,  there  could  be  no  class  graduated  after  the 
class  of '28,  until  that  of  '31. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  day  of  1829,  the  conten- 
tion that  had  raged  between  the  president  and  opposing 
trustees,  on  the  question  of  discipline,  was  ended  by  the 
resignation  of  a  number  of  the  trustees.  President  Davis 
refused  to  resign,  and  maintained  his  dignity.  The  places 
made  vacant  by  the  resigning  trustees  were  filled  by  the 
president's  supporters,  and  previous  to  the  commencement 
day  of  1829,  the  trustees  had  chosen  John  H.  Lathrop, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  Rev. 
Simeon  North,  professor  of  languages.  The  exercises  of 
the  commencement  day  of  that  year  consisted  of  the  inaug- 
ural addresses  of  the  professors-elect,  and  that  of  Tutor 
Maltbie,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  man  of  all  work,  be- 
fore the  society  of  the  alumni,  with  the  two  customary  ora- 
tions from  candidates  for  the  second  degree. 

Encouraging  numbers  of  students  entered  the  college 
halls,  but  there  was  no  class  to  be  graduated  in  1830.  The 
board  of  trustees,  in  order  to  arouse  the  public  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  college,  invited  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  governor 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  to  speak  at  Clinton,  on  com- 
mencement day  of  1830.  The  governor  was  greeted  by  a 
vast  audience  at  the  old  white  church,  on  Clinton  green, 
now  the  park.  The  friends  of  the  college,  leading  men  of 
Oneida  and  adjoining  counties,  were  present,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Kirkland,  of  Utica,  presiding.  The  address  was 
very  able  and  eloquent,  and  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  at 
that  commencement  gave  assurance  of  success,  and  proba- 
bly did  as  much  for  the  college  as  if  a  large  class  had  been 
then  graduated. 

This  occasion  was  the  first  visit  of  your  annalist  to  Ham- 
ilton  College,   although  he  had  seen  it  at  the  distance  of 
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twenty  miles,  from  the  northern  hills  of  his  native  town. 
He  then  admired,  as  he  has  ever  since,  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  magnificent  scenery  of  College  Hill  ;  and  as 
he  looked  on  the  charming  village  of  Clinton,  the  garden  of 
the  valley  of  the  Oriskany,  and  the  towering  steeples  of  the 
neighboring  city  of  Utica  on  the  Mohawk  —  in  fine  the  hills 
and  dales  and  flowing  streams  environed  with  the  happy 
homes  of  industry  and  refinement,  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Beautiful  for  situation,  is  Hamilton  College  !" 

When  our  class  entered  college  the  faculty  consisted  of 
President  Davis,  Professors  Lathrop,  North,  and  Dr.  James 
Hadley,  with  Tutors  Catlin,  in  mathematics,  and  Whedon, 
in  languages. 

President  Davis  graduated  at  Yale  in  1796.  Soon  after 
graduating  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Williams  College,  and 
afterward  he  became  tutor  in  Yale,  and  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  divinity  there.  Dr.  Davis  stood  very  high  as  a 
preacher,  and  this  probably  led  to  his  appointment  to  that 
conspicuous  position.  He  however  declined  accepting  it 
on  account  of  his  health.  In  1806  he  was  eleded  professor 
of  languages  in  Union  College,  and  in  1809  to  the  presidency 
of  Middlebury  College,  in  which  duties  he  was  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Backus  of  Hamilton,  and 
of  President  Dwight  of  Yale,  who  each  passed  away 
within  a  few  weeks,  one  of  the  other.  Dr.  Backus  died  on 
the  28th  day  of  December,  1816  ;  and  President  Dwight, 
January  nth,  1817.  President  Davis  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  both  Hamilton  and  Yale — a  double  honor  rarely  of- 
fered to  any  one.  Atfirst  he  declined  both,  but  subsequently 
accepted  that  of  Hamilton,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  fall  of  1 817,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Backus.  For  the 
first  few  years  Hamilton  was  prosperous,  although  President 
Davis'  health  was  comparatively  feeble. 

In  1823  a  trifling  difficulty  arose  between  some  mischie- 
vous students  andoneof  the  tutors,  resulting  inthe  explosion 
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of  a  cannon  in  the  fourth  story  of  Hamilton  Hal!  —  a  great 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  offending  students.  Questions 
of  discipline  came  up  between  the  faculty  and  some  of  the 
trustees  ;  other  matters  became  involved, and  the  controversy 
was  carried  so  high,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  college  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  diminution  of  students.  A  part  of 
the  trustees  requested  President  Davis  to  resign  ;  which  he 
refused  to  do.  There  was  at  this  time  an  agitation  in  society 
as  to  new  measures  and  new  modes  in  religious  and  educa- 
tional matters.  Some  were  opposed  to  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  in  college,  others  were  in  favor  of  introducing 
manual  labor  in  connection  v/ith  the  means  and  processes 
of  education  ;  and  in  the  general  ferment,  new  modes  of 
exciting  attention  to  religious  concerns  were  propounded 
and  discussed. 

Dr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  confirmed  and  positive  views, 
and  had  very  little  sympathy  with  the  new  measures  under 
general  agitation.  He  was  very  conservative  in  his  opinions 
and  positions,  and  was  wholly  opposed  to  excluding  the 
classics  from  the  usual  college  course.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will,  and  unyielding,  though  not  unreasonable,  in 
his  discipline.  After  years  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
the  opposing  trustees  resigned,  and  the  election  of  Profes- 
sors Lathrop  and  North  to  their  respective  professorships 
was  like  the  light  of  the  morning  after  a  stormy  night. 

Dr.  Davis  had  great  skill  and  ability  in  governing  young 
men  in  college,  and  was  popular  with  those  under  him,  as 
he  was  always  kind  and  courteous  to  them.  After  the 
prosperity  of  the  college  was  reestablished,  and  the  time 
arrived  at  which  he  had  anticipated  retiring  from  the  cares 
of  his  responsible  position,  he  tendered  his  resignation  on 
commencement  day,  1833,  to  take  effect  from  the  fact  and 
date  of  the  election  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Davis  was  a 
natural  disciplinarian.  Mischievous  students  seldom,  if  ever, 
got  ahead  of  him  in  their  movements.     He  had  a  mild  way 
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of  dealing  with  them,  without  giving  any  lasting  offense. 
He  would  listen  quietly  and  solemnly  to  their  pretenses, 
and  excuses,  and  then  reply,  "  Young  gentlemen,  you  must 
remember  that  1  have  grown  gray  within  college  walls, 
and  can  not  be  easily  deceived."  He  was  uniformly  mas- 
ter of  the  sitLiation. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  1832,  1  think,  some  jocose  stu- 
dent thought  to  fool  some  of  the  faculty  who  should  offer 
evening  prayers  in  the  chapel.  The  Bible  was  removed 
from  the  pulpit  and  a  large  Edinburgh  Encydopcvdia  left  in  its 
place.  This  was  doubtless  intended  for  some  one  of  the 
professors  and  not  for  the  venerable  president,  who  had 
been  unwell  a  number  of  days.  He  however  came  in  unex- 
pectedly, and,  showing  no  surprise,  opened  the  book,  and 
read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  fluently  and  without  hesi- 
tation. 

When  the  class  of '35  entered  college  there  were  two  lit- 
erary societies  — one  called  the  Phi  Gamma  ^Alpha,  the  other 
the  Phoenix.  Each  had  a  fine  hall,  well  furnished,  a  library 
of  literature,  science,  history,  and  interesting  works  in  every 
department  ;  also  fine  collections  of  the  autographs  of  emi- 
nent men,  chiefly  the  honorary  members  of  said  societies. 
These  societies  met  every  week  for  debate  and  other  exer- 
cises. Upon  the  arrival  of  new  students  members  of  these 
societies  commenced  electioneering  for  new  members.  The 
Irving  society  was  formed  from  the  two  aforesaid,  1  think 
sometime  in  '}},  and  the  Union,  from  the  Phi  Gamma  Alpha 
and  the  Irving,  about  '34.  There  was  also  a  secret  society, 
the  Sigma  Phi,  1  think  the  first  established  in  college.  An- 
other, the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  was  established  in  '}2,  and  sub- 
sequently others. 

Previous  to  the  year  '29,  the  board  of  trustees  undertook 
to  build  more  college  buildings.  They  completed  the  pres- 
ent elegant  chapel  and  Kirkland  Hall,  and  then  erected  and 
roofed  in  the  walls  of  North  college,  and  boarded  the  win- 
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dows,  having  found  that  the  expense  of  building  had  greatly 
exceeded  the  estimates  —  a  result  not  uncommon  in  such 
matters.  They  had  expended  a  large  amount  from  the 
salary  fund  that  should  not  have  been  used  for  building 
purposes,  causing  a  derangement  in  the  accounts  of  the 
college  and  great  embarrassment  among  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  were  in  absolute  need  of  the  misappropriated 
funds.  North  college  remained  unfinished  and  unused  until 
'42,  when  President  North  raised  funds  for  its  completion. 
But  worse  than  this  misappropriation  of  funds,  for  a  build- 
ing not  needed  for  years,  was  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  noble  old  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  a  commodious 
three-story  wooden  building  standing  in  a  line  directly  south 
of  the  chapel,  which,  with  inexpensive  repairs,  would  have 
afforded  the  necessary  conveniences  for  many  years  ;  and, 
independent  of  this  consideration,  it  should  have  been  pre- 
served for  its  sacred  memories.  Surely  it  would  not  have 
made  the  college  grounds  less  attractive,  but  to  the  majority 
far  more  so.  It  had  been  chartered  in  1793,  and  reared  in 
'94  by  Samuel  Kirkland  and  other  pioneers  of  this  region, 
aided  by  the  illustrious  Baron  Steuben,  who  laid  its  corner- 
stone, and  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  ofthe  state  regents. 
Gen.  Stephen  VanRensselaer,  who  contributed  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  Governor  George  Clinton,  who  approved  the 
charter  as  chancellor  of  the  regents,  and  favored  by  George 
Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Academy  deserved  to  stand  as  an  enduring  memorial  of 
education  in  central  Nev/  York,  formerly  the  territory  of 
the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

Professor  Lathrop,  as  senior  professor,  took  the  main 
charge  of  the  college  discipline.  He  was  very  vigilant,  and, 
while  very  courteous  in  the  way  of  business,  was  stately  and 
distant  in  his  official  intercourse.  He  was  principal  of  an 
academy  in  Maine  before  becoming  professor  here.  He 
was  superior  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science. 
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His  early  training  was  iiere  under  President  Backus.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  and  took  the  second  honor.  In  1840 
Professor  Lathrop  was  called  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  —  subsequently  to  the  universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  and  afterward  was  recalled  to  that 
of  Missouri,  where  he  closed  his  useful  life. 

Professor  Simeon  North  was  a  man  made  to  he  loved. 
He  too  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  where  he  took  the  first  hon- 
ors and  subsequently  taught  —  a  man  of  talent  and  firmness 
of  principle,  a  strong  writer,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a 
born  teacher.  The  department  of  languages  was  his  special- 
ty. Professor  Catlin,  who  entered  as  senior  tutor,  soon 
succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy. He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  in  his  department  —  a 
favorite  student  of  Professor  Strong.  Like  Professor  North 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  students.  Tutor  Whedon 
was  a  man  of  talent,  a  skilful  and  acceptable  teacher  of  the 
languages,  as  was  also  Tutor  Eeels. 

Professor  Hadley,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Noyes  in  chemis- 
try, spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  Hamilton  and  a  part  in  the 
Medical  College  at  Fairfield.  He  was  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  man  in  his  department.  His  laboratory  was  in  the 
basement  of  the  chapel  building,  v/here  his  interesting  lec- 
tures were  delivered. 

The  Rev.  John  Wayland,  professor  of  rhetoric,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown 
University.  He  was  very  severe  in  criticizing  students' 
compositions,  and  sometimes  to  their  great  annoyance. 
But  he  was  a  good  teacher  of  pure  English  prose,  free  from 
all  extrinsic  ornament.  He  was  not  favorable  to  poetical 
figures.  His  criticisms  were  doubtless  useful  and,  as  he 
often  preached  in  the  chapel,  the  students  gave  him  their 
particular  attention  and  criticism. 

Professor  Charles  Avery,  long  engaged  in  college  ser- 
vices, succeeded  Professor  Hadley  in  the  chair  of  chemistry. 
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He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  instructors  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  studied  in  the  college,  and  as  an  earn- 
est business  man  in  supporting  the  college  in  what  ways 
he  could  best  employ  his  energies,  he  was  really  the  fore- 
most. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Davis,  in  '}2,  the  board  of 
trustees  chose  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Spencer,  of  Brooklyn,  as 
his  successor.  Dr.  Spencer  was  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  call  tendered  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  desire  of  his  congregation  to  retain  his  services ; 
and  at  length,  in  '33,  he  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  declined 
the  presidency.  The  board  then  elected  to  the  office  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  son  of  the  eminent  president  of  Yale. 

President  Davis  delivered  his  farewell  address  on  junior 
exhibition  day  of  1833,  at  the  college  chapel.  The  address 
was  very  impressive  and  eloquent,  and  fully  sustained  the 
fame  of  the  orator  as  a  powerful  speaker.  He  remained  a 
trustee  of  the  college,  and  did  everything  that  he  could  for 
its  support.  Having  fitted  up  a  commodious  home  for  him- 
self and  family  north  of  the  college  grounds,  he  removed 
from  the  presidential  mansion  and  occupied  his  new  home 
till  the  close  of  his  long  life  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

President  Dwight  had  been  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  subsequently  made  a  teacher  in  that  institution.  His 
superior  natural  abilities  had  been  highly  cultivated,  he  had 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  mingled  in  the  best  so- 
ciety in  the  different  countries,  and  was  well  posted  in 
matters  of  law,  science,  art,  and  education.  He  was  above 
the  ordinary  size,  of  majestic  bearing  and  commanding 
presence,  and  a  splendid  orator.  On  the  opening  of  the 
summer  term  in  1833,  President  Dwight  and  family  occu- 
pied the  presidential  mansion.  He  heard  the  seniors  in  in- 
tellectual philosophy  and  showed  himself  amply  qualified  to 
illustrate  Locke  and  other  class-books.  He  was  always 
ready,  as  an  offhand  debater,  to  treat  every  subject  with  ap- 
11 
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propriate  grace  and  force.  He  was  full  of  information  and 
knowledge  on  all  topics,  and  his  readiness  of  speech  was 
wonderful.  His  written  sermons  were  of  the  highest  style 
of  pulpit  eloquence. 

Early  in  Dr.  Dwight's  presidency  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  by  him  and  others  to  raise  funds  for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  professorships.  Wealthy  citizens  of  Utica  were 
anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  college  to  that  city,  and  made 
liberal  subscriptions  on  condition  of  such  removal.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  Utica  in  favor  of  the  removal,  and  at 
Clinton  protesting  against  it.  At  length  there  was  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Clinton  to  decide  the 
matter,  when  the  majority  of  the  trustees  believed  that  as 
the  charter  was  given  to  the  college  in  connection  with  its 
present  location,  and  as  the  endowments  had  been  given 
and  accepted  while  it  occupied  that  location,  justice  and  the 
law  of  the  land  forbade  a  removal.  This  decision  affected 
the  conditional  subscriptions  made  in  Utica,  and  possibly 
caused  in  part  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Previous  to 
this,  however.  President  Dwight,  the  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spen- 
cer and  others,  without  considering  the  question  of  remov- 
al as  such,  did  great  good  in  presenting  the  claims  of  Ham- 
ilton College  to  the  public.  Dr.  Benjamin  Woolsey  Dwight, 
the  treasurer,  and  Professor  Charles  Avery  succeeded  that 
year  in  raising  about  $^o,ooo.  The  collection  and  invest- 
ment of  this  sum  was  so  successfully  made  by  them  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
the  college. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Dwight,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Penney  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  entered 
upon  his  office.  Dr.  Penney  was  a  man  of  fine  talents,  an 
interesting  preacher,  and  a  thoroughly  trained  and  active 
scholar.  He  was  beloved  as  a  pastor,  but  he  found  that 
boys  in  college  require  much  patience  and  skill  in  their 
management.     The  financial  embarrassments  of  his  time 
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were  trying  to  him  and  he  resigned  in  '38,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  many  of  the  trustees.  Professor  Simeon  North 
succeeded  him. 

The  election  of  Dr.  North  to  the  presidency  inspired  gen- 
eral confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  college.  He 
had  been  for  ten  years  professor  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  had  under  great  embarrassments  and  difficulties  shown 
himself  equal  to  all  emergencies.  Among  the  first  events 
of  his  ddministration  was  the  election  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Mandeville  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
Dr.  Mandeville  was  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  department.  His  course  of  usefulness  in  life  was 
lamentably  cut  short  by  his  early  death. 

In  1842,  the  president  raised  funds  for  the  completion  of 
North  college,  after  it  had  stood  unoccupied  for  many 
years  in  an  unfinished  condition.  It  was  afterward  called 
Dexter  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  S.  Newton  Dexter,  one 
of  the  strongest  friends  of  the  college,  who  furnished  the 
first  available  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  professorship 
of  languages.  The  generous  Maynard  bequest  had  not  yet 
been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  college. 

President  North's  successor  in  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages was  Rev.  John  Finley  Smith,  who  died  in  1843,  and 
Professor  Edward  North  was  elected  his  successor.  In 
1846,  the  Maynard  Law  School  was  organized  and  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight  elected  to  the  professorship  of  law  there- 
in. Dr.  Oren  Root  in  '49  was  elected  successor  of  Profes- 
sor Catlin,  deceased,  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy;  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Knox  Hall,  was  established.  In  1850,  the 
Hon.  O.  S.  Williams  was  elected  treasurer,  as  successor  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  deceased.  In  1852,  preparations  were  made 
for  improving  the  college  campus  and  the  cemetery,  and 
three  curators  were  chosen  to  superintend  the  work — John 
C.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Professor  Oren  Root,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  D.  Gridley. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Curtis  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  '54,  and  the  college  church  was  rees- 
tablished. About  this  time  prize  competitions  in  oratory, 
chemistry,  and  classical  scholarship,  and  in  writing  on  va- 
rious themes  for  English  essays,  were  founded  —  a  most 
beneficial  plan  for  stimulating  students  to  vigorous,  careful, 
and  successful  mental  effort. 

In  1856,  the  laborious  and  untiring  Professor  Avery  com- 
menced collecting  funds  for  his  chemical  laboratory,  and 
also  for  an  astronomical  observatory,  since  endowed  by  the 
Hon.  E.  C.  Litchfield,  as  the  Litchfield  Observatory.  The 
observatory  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  Litchfield,  and  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Profes- 
sor Avery,  and  to  the  recorded  discoveries  of  heavenly 
bodies  by  the  learned  and  diligent  professor  of  astronomy, 
Dr.  Peters.  These  events  and  others  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteen  years  of  President  North's  administration  have 
greatly  changed  our  college  affairs  and  effected  most  pros- 
perously the  fame  of  our  alma  mater.  The  completion  of 
North  college,  the  teaching  eminently  successful  in  the 
several  departments  of  undergraduate  study,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  college  campus  by  three  curators  of  superior 
taste  and  worth,  were  great  attractions  to  young  men  who 
wished  to  complete  their  collegiate  studies  in  a  place  of  health 
and  beauty,  under  professors  unsurpassed  as  teachers  in 
their  several  departments  of  study. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  therefore,  in  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  our  alma  mater.  Her  rise  from 
an  academy,  reared  upon  an  Indian  frontier,  almost  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  has  been  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  its 
pious  founders.  It  has  surmounted  formidable  obstacles, 
and  under  the  great  law  of  compensation  has  grown 
stronger  by  her  struggles.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  col- 
leges, like  trees,  grow,  and  require  time  for  growth.  Hap- 
pily a  grateful  public  and  her  affectionate  and  generous  sons 
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have  succeeded  in  relieving  her  from  embarrassment,  and 
we  may  well  say  that  she  has  not  been  excelled  in  teaching 
by  any  educational  institution  in  the  state. 

My  dear  classmates,  in  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to 
express  the  gratification  which  1  have  felt  in  this  reunion. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  an  unmixed  joy.  All  of  our  re- 
vered instructors  and  a  large  majority  of  our  class  have  passed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  earthly  greeting.  They  are  absent 
but  not  forgotten.  We  can  imagine  only  the  existence  of 
the  unreplying  dead,  but  not  the  actual  or  possible  modes 
or  forms  of  its  manifestation.  In  our  thoughts  of  the  loved 
and  the  lost  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  plaintive 
pathos  and  melody  described  in  Ossian,  "The  music  of 
Caryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant 
though  mournful,  to  the  soul."  Our  survivors  of  the  class 
have  greeted  each  other  with  the  feeling  of  those  who  met 
and  longed  to  join  right  hands  at  the  palace  of  the  hospitable 
queen  of  Carthage.  Avidi  conjiingere  dextras  ardehant. 
Of  the  whole  class,  two  only  who  attended  the  first  recitation 
survive.  B.  W.  Dwight,  my  gifted  and  worthy  chum,  and 
your  annalist.  Some  of  the  class  died  early  in  the  educa- 
tional course.  Others  graduated  elsewhere.  All  have 
honored  this  college,  as  far  as  I  am  informed. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  merciful  extension  of  life  and 
health  to  this  half-century  reunion.  Fortunate,  fortunate 
indeed  are  we,  through  many  vicissitudes  of  life,  indifferent 
regions  and  under  various  fortunes,  who  are  permitted  thus 
to  reunite  around  our  alma  mater. 

Our  business  life  has  been  at  a  most  interesting  period  in 
the  world's  history.  Could  we  have  made  our  own  selec- 
tion of  the  period  of  our  earthly  life,  we  doubtless  would 
have  taken  the  nineteenth  century,  in  this  our  native  land. 
During  the  last  half-century  there  has  been  more  progress, 
more  improvements  for  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  mankind  than  in  many  previous  centuries 
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united.  Fifty  years  ago  we  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
great  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  for  the  in- 
crease and  spread  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  mankind  which  we  have  witnessed.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  free  thought,  many  of  the  errors  of  the  past 
are  being  exploded.  Under  the  continual  inspiration  of 
practical  Christianity,  rational  science  is  enlightening  man- 
kind and  raising  them  to  the  adoption  of  broader  and  nobler 
views  of  life  and  human  destiny.  We  rejoice  that  our  own 
country  has  done  her  full  share  in  this  great  progress. 

Grateful  to  a  benign  Providence  for  the  blessings  of  our 
past  lives,  and  serenely  hopeful  for  the  future  of  our  being, 
we  calmly  await  our  higher  graduation,  ending  into  a 
grander  and  more  perfect  reunion  with  our  revered  instruct- 
ors and  beloved  classmates  who  have  gone  before. 


LETTER  OF  1886 

BY    ANDREW    HULL,    ' }6 

As  the  mummies  are  brought  to  light  and  made  to  speak 
by  what  remains  of  them,  so  I,  after  my  long-ago  burial  in 
Hamilton  College,  am  unearthed  by  an  archseological  party, 
if  perchance  somewhat  may  be  learned  through  me.  The 
letter  by  Professor  North,  making  request  of  me  for  what 
I  may  add  to  the  semi-centennial  contributions,  protests 
against  an  answer  in  the  negative,  though  this  might  be 
the  first  suggestion  of  my  age  and  infirmities. 

it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  year  turns  its  back 
upon  time  gone  by,  and  when  this  has  been  done  fifty 
times  in  any  one  life,  it  will  not  seem  strange  if  the  remote 
scenes  and  events  appear  to  memory  as  having  lost  vivid- 
ness. Paintings  fade,  and  inscriptions  on  obelisks  lose 
sharpness  of  outline  ;  even  so  the  records  of  the  mind  are 
more  or  less  defaced  by  time.  1  need  not  say  this  ;  every- 
one knows  it  and  the  sadness  of  it.  It  is  more  to  my  pur- 
pose to  say  that  in  looking  back  upon  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding my  parchment,  done  in  Latin  with  seal  and  ribbon, 
1  am  not  severely  punished  by  the  retrospect.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  a  moderate  ambition  is  easily  satisfied,  or  it 
may  be  because  my  aspirations  were  subordinated  to  what 
might  be  my  opportunities,  which  I  believed  were  under 
the  control  of  Providence. 

1  reviewed  my  academic  course,  in  preparation  for  the 
freshman  class,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Parker 
Adams,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  Hartford,  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  college  trustees.  From  him  I 
learned  the  difference  between  a  teacher  and  a  hearer  of 
recitations.     No  student  could  daily  leave  him  with  only 
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the  lesson  under  his  hat.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  here, 
that  the  memory  is  not  merely  a  cart  to  be  loaded  from  a 
book,  and  unloaded  in  a  recitation-room.  The  unloading 
might  take  place  with  only  students  to  hear  each  other. 
Better  that  a  teacher  also  be  there.  What  for }  Merely  to 
listen,  keep  order,  and  sit  in  judgment  ?  Ought  not  the 
lesson  to  be  made  interesting  and  profitable  by  suggestions 
and  illustrations,  not  found  in  the  text-books  ?  A  wider 
range  of  learning  than  the  class  possesses  after  committing 
to  memory,  may  justly  be  assumed  to  be  present  to  aid 
waiting  memories  by  inviting  to  their  share  of  interest  the 
imagination,  reason,  taste,  and  judgment.  To  the  task  of 
digging  up  the  roots  of  words,  and  finding  their  grammati- 
cal forms,  there  should  be  added  brief  suggestions  of  the 
kind  usually  expanded  in  formal  lectures.  For  whatever  is 
incidental  to  a  lesson,  and  not  likely  to  be  already  known 
by  the  class,  yet  worth  being  known,  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  teacher  to  enliven  the  recitation,  and  render  it  a 
more  profitable  exercise.  The  ability  to  do  this,  with  the 
doing  it,  certainly  violates  no  law  of  education,  while  it 
proves  the  teacher  to  be  what  he  is  called.  A  student  might 
hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  class  by  asking  questions, 
however  pertinent,  but  the  teacher  could  take  the  time  and 
use  it  by  authority.  Let  not  this  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plaint specially  rasping  the  overseers  of  my  collegiate  course, 
but  as  a  hint  merely,  to  all  whose  office  it  is  to  trim  mental 
lights. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  examined  by  President  Davis,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Adams  adding  cork-like  questions,  which  floated 
me  into  the  freshman  class.  How  hard  it  is  sometimes, 
especially  when  diffidence  obtrudes,  for  the  tongue  to 
reveal  what  the  memory  has  in  its  keeping  ! 

Dining  with  a  friend  in  the  village  of  Clinton,  he  stood 
up  to  carve  the  turkey,  and  rapping  with  his  knife  on  the 
fowl,   said:     "Those  are  the  legs  of  President  Davis!" 
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alluding  to  the  style  of  small  clothes,  then  out  of  fashion, 
but  retained  by  the  president.  1  was  not  amused  by  the 
allusion,  but  excused  it.  it  was  but  a  feeble  shot  at  the 
shield  of  general  esteem  that  protected  the  president. 
1  afterwards  found  that  tradition  and  popular  respect  placed 
the  latter  in  a  most  favorable  light,  not  only  as  a  scholar, 
but  as  a  master  of  good  sense  and  ready  wit.  It  was  related 
of  him  that  on  a  first  day  of  April  morning,  when  some 
student  had  removed  the  Bible  from  the  chapel  pulpit,  and 
substituted  an  encyclopaedia,  the  president  as  if  not  noticing 
the  change,  looked  calmly  on  the  assembled  classes,  recited 
a  due  portion  of  Scripture  and  offered  an  eloquent  prayer. 
Another  illustration  of  his  good  sense  and  ready  wit  was 
given  in  relation  to  Gerrit  Smith.  In  violation  of  a  well- 
known  and  indispensable  rule,  Gerrit  Smith  was  visiting 
a  fellow-student  during  study  hours,  when,  hearing  the 
president's  steps  approaching,  he  plunged  under  the  bed. 
The  latter  entered,  and  espying  a  pair  of  protruding  boots, 
that  from  their  position  might  be  supposed  to  have  feet  in 
them,  advanced,  lifted  the  coverlet  and  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  ! 
Gerrit,  what  are  you  doing  there?"  "Meditating,  sir," 
was  the  response,  and  the  president,  turning  away  with  a 
benignant  smile,  left  the  room. 

I  admired  President  Dwight.  With  a  bearing  of  dignity, 
a  courteous  address,  a  firm,  resonant  voice,  and  a  some- 
what autocratic  countenance,  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve he  read  a  student's  face  and  style  at  a  glance,  and  if 
nothing  were  amiss,  no  head  of  college  could  be  more  con- 
siderate. Only  a  word  from  him  with  his  gracious  smile, 
was  needed  to  prove  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  both  just 
and  kind.  True,  ironical  exceptions  were  taken  to  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  his  distinguished  father's  experience  and 
counsels  ;  but  in  that  way  he  gave  excellent  advice  on  a 
solid  foundation.  For  that  peculiar  malaria  which  rather 
too  often  unfitted  some  of  the  students  for  morning  prayers 
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and  recitations,  he  prescribed,  perhaps  with  ironical  sym- 
pathy, a  kind  of  pill  then  largely  advertised,  thereby,  as  the 
invalids  contended,  invading  the  rights  of  proper  medical 
advisers,  whom,  however,  they  did  not  consult.  His  style 
as  a  preacher  was  peculiar  and  interesting.  His  impressive 
voice,  and  I  may  say,  his  eloquent  dignity,  held  the  hearers 
in  a  listening  attitude.  Instead  of  limiting  animation  and 
action  to  the  custom  of  ordinary  gestures,  he  added  stamp- 
ing with  his  right  foot.  This  was  not  at  all  disagreeable, 
but  well  suited  to  what  he  regarded  as  his  more  important 
thoughts,  or,  as  an  Episcopalian,  I  may  suppose  it  was 
necessary  properly  to  emphasize  Presbyterian  doftrine  ! 

President  Penney  bore  the  marks  of  a  scholar,  in  both  his 
countenance,  and  a  slight  stoop  of  his  shoulders.  Evident- 
ly he  had  spent  much  time  among  books  worthy  of  study. 
To  approach  him  with  respect  seemed  but  to  award  what 
was  due  as  well  to  the  man  as  to  his  office.  Still,  he 
seemed  to  lack  in  some  degree  the  courteous  bearing  which 
does  so  much  in  gaining  the  praise  of  popularity  for  one  in 
high  and  responsible  office.  His  voice,  that  ordained  musi- 
cal instrument  of  speech,  was  quaintly  harsh,  and  yet  in  its 
tone  for  government  mild  and  decisive.  He  was  a  teacher. 
The  lessons  were  often  improved  in  interest  by  his  remarks. 
He  gave  excellent  rules  for  composition,  for  debating,  and 
for  reading.  It  was  thought  that  he  went  too  far  in  his 
strictures  on  works  of  fiction,  not  including  portions  of 
history,  a  wide  range  of  poetry,  and  not  a  few  sermons. 
Withal  I  have  a  most  kindly  remembrance  of  him. 

I  must  excuse  myself  from  a  special  notice  of  each  of  the 
professors  and  tutors.  In  general  they  seemed  well  suited 
to  their  positions  ;  I  mean  as  to  scholarly  attainments  with- 
in the  range  of  their  duties.  With  one  exception,  however, 
they  seemed  to  have  the  weakness  of  assumed  dignity  ; 
more  of  it,  indeed,  than  some  of  the  students  could  allow 
to  pass  without  irnitative  mockery.      How  could  such  a 
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phase  of  deportment  escape  caricature?  Dignity  becomes 
a  man  only  when  it  appears  to  be  a  growth  or  has  the 
stamp  of  nature.  An  assumed  tone  of  voice,  a  pace  of 
measured  stateliness,  a  mere  nod  without  a  smile,  or  at 
least  an  artless,  pleasant  look,  can  hardly  escape  the  notice 
of  very  natural  young  men.  Even  ministers  sometimes 
lose  by  too  much  dignity.  Professor  Simeon  North,  after- 
wards president  of  the  college,  was  the  exception  above 
alluded  to.  He  was  erect  without  stiffness,  and  he  walked 
without  the  suspicion  of  strutting.  No  one  could  make 
fun  of  him.  He  was  his  own  self,  somewhat  reserved  in 
manner  because  of  seeming  natural  diffidence,  with  a  benig- 
nant countenance  he  gave  one  the  pleasure  of  feeling  at 
ease  in  his  presence,  and  of  remembering  him  with  a  degree 
of  esteem  closely  bordering  on  love. 

It  is  more  pitiful  than  amusing  to  see  human  nature, 
among  students,  yielding  to  what,  not  too  critically  defined, 
seems  a  law  of  evolution.  The  enacted  law  of  study  is  op- 
posed to  it  for  special  purposes  belonging  to  civilization, 
and  the  student  who  has  "  experienced  a  vital  "  academic 
"  conversion  "  from  the  natural  to  the  enacted  law,  is  apt 
to  reach  college  honors.  Would  it  not  be  expedient  for 
college  professors  to  deliver  free  lectures  on  this  point  an- 
nually in  all  the  academies  of  the  state  ?  This  would  be  a 
new  departure  in  kind  solicitude  for  freshman  classes  !  But 
I  would  not  advise  too  rigid  an  examination  as  to  that  con- 
version, lest  the  supply  of  freshmen  should  prove  discour- 
aging. Albeit,  the  number  of  students  admitted  from  year 
to  year  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  problem  of  salaries  !  It 
is  also  a  reason  why  colleges  that  would  be  known  as  of 
the  highest  cast,  should  publish  their  yearly  increasing  ac- 
cessions. Yet,  I  cannot  doubt  either  the  shrewdness,  or 
the  truth  of  the  remark  so  often  made,  that  numbers  do  not 
form  an  absolute  equation  with  advantages  ;  for  a  ripe 
scholar  in  after  years  may  trace  his  career  back  to  classes 
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numerically  small  ;  and  this  perhaps  in  part,  because  of  the 
"conversion"  above  alluded  to,  whereby  his  spirit  was 
moved  to  obey  the  enacted  law  of  study,  regardless  of  evo- 
lution and  the  hope  of  natural  selection. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  students  coming  from  all  sorts 
of  families,  and  all  sorts  of  schools,  will  come  with  the  alike 
sweetest  dispositions,  and  the  best  of  habits.  In  my  day 
on  the  hill  there  was  to  be  found  among  those,  whom  I 
knew,  the  variety  that  made  college  life  somewhat  spicy. 
On  the  whole  they  were  gentlemen.  Of  the  few  to  whom 
one  might  hesitate  to  award  this  praise,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  knew  well  enough  the  style  of  courteous  manners, 
also  the  rules  of  good  order,  and  in  their  general  bearing 
were  agreeable  companions.  This  was  my  opinion  of  them 
as  taken  apart  one  from  another.  Yet  it  strangely  appeared  at 
times  that  some  reserve  of  individuality  was  lost  in  the 
association  of  numbers.  We  know  that  as  a  rule,  what 
one  would  not  design  or  attempt  by  himself,  he  will  aid 
others  in  plotting  and  doing.  I  do  not  hold  this  to  be  either 
cowardice  or  courage,  as  distinguishing  one  person  from 
another.  In  the  way  of  speculation,  I  may  suppose  it  to 
be  a  phase  of  magnetism,  or  some  occult  force  generated 
by  association,  in  such  wise  acting  on  human  nature  as  — 
perhaps  by  the  law  of  evolution— to  result  often  in  mere 
fun,  but  sometimes  in  detestable  mischief.  For  example, 
it  was  only  a  freak  of  fun,  as  I  think,  that  inspired  me  to 
hold  a  light  while  the  class  artist,  D.  Huntington,  sketched 
on  the  blackboard  in  excellent  style,  the  tutor  and  the  only 
two  students  who  would  appear  in  the  class-room  the  next 
morning.  Custom  had  excused  the  three  lower  classes 
from  recitations  on  the  morning  of  the  day  during  which 
the  senior  class  was  to  be  examined.  The  freshmen,  ex- 
cept the  two  indicated  by  the  sketch,  chose  to  uphold  the 
custom  by  absence  from  the  appointed  recitation,  and  the 
tutor  gracefully  and  mirthfully  yielded  the  point.      More 
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than  fun,  there  was  genius  in  that  sketch,  and  a  promise  to 
be  fulfilled  in  later  years,  by  appearance  in  oil  on  canvas  of 
(Mercy  s  Dream.  As  specimens  of  mischief,  1  remember 
that  the  chapel  bell  was  carried  into  the  woods  and  con- 
cealed for  a  time;  that  a  recitation-room  was  filled  with 
new-mown  hay,  on  which  they  who  were  afraid  of 
"marks"  were  obliged  to  sit  and  recite  ;  that  during  a 
mid-winter  night  the  stove  and  blackboard  were  removed 
from  a  class-room,  but  the  recitation  in  geometry  proceeded 
v/ith  coal  marks  on  the  wall  ;  and  that  the  enclosed  pas- 
sage to  the  attic  from  one  of  the  upper  halls  was  opened 
by  the  removal  of  the  lock,  and  finally  the  door.  A  car- 
penter came  with  planks  and  spikes  to  effectually  barricade 
the  passage.  The  monument  of  his  skill  and  toil  was  re- 
moved the  first  night.  The  faculty  seemed  somewhat  ex- 
asperated for  nearly  two  weeks,  when  a  model  senior  con- 
fessed that  he  had  a  hand  in  that  mischief.  "  Well,"  said 
the  president,  "Mr.  K — ,  I  am  utterly  astonished,  for  you 
are  the  last  one  to  be  suspected  !  "  When  it  was  shown 
that  no  disrespect  to  the  {acuity  was  intended,  that  there 
was  a  boastful  strife  between  the  carpenter  and  the  students, 
the  door  was  replaced,  the  key  left  in  the  room  nearest  at 
hand,  the  damages  assessed  and  the  mischief  condoned. 
"Now,"  said  one  of  the  students,  "we  can  reach  the  roof 
in  case  of  a  fire,  and  with  the  lock  under  our  control,  we 
have  our  first  key  to  self-government  !  " 

In  those  days  there  had  possibly  been  less  time  devoted 
to  mischief,  had  there  been  more  set  apart  for  athletic  exer- 
cises. But  it  was  the  period  of  "the  great  moon  hoax," 
and  shrewd  thinkers  were  on  guard  against  discoveries. 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  other  studies  and  read- 
ings, was  not  then  coupled  with  the  discovery  that  muscu- 
lar development  was  essential  to  the  proof  that  power  was 
knowledge.  Even  now,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pitch- 
ing, tossing,  batting,  catching,  running,  kicking,  and  row- 
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ing  are  right  scholarly  attainments,  or  necessary  to  any 
who  are  to  do  the  best  brain  work  of  the  world.  If  un- 
guarded minds  receive  shaping  or  warping  from  the  classi- 
cal studies  pursued,  is  there  not  danger  that  they  may  be 
reconciled,  in  a  degree,  to  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman 
games,  and  persuaded  to  think  favorably  of  all,  save  per- 
haps those  extreme  and  most  horrid  exhibitions  which  the 
enlightened  and  sanditled  faith  of  martyrs  swept  away  ? 
True,  a  recoil  of  some  minds,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
temper  and  faith  of  the  present  age,  back  to  the  era  and 
usages  of  mythology,  with  a  scant  allotment  of  clean  and 
sharp  philosophy,  may  be  no  fault  of  the  approved  studies, 
which  have  a  highly  useful  and  even  necessary  purpose, 
and  serve  it  well  ;  but  is  it  not  significant  that  while  and 
where  there  seems  to  be  most  a  rage  for  athletic  sports,  a 
spirit  of  opposition  shows  itself  against  our  faith's  great 
duty  of  prayer,  which  certainly  is  not  alien  from  mental 
culture,  but  is  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  it  ?  It  is  well  to 
have  a  good  head  ;  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  so 
are  the  two  related,  that  it  is  not  well  for  an  education  to 
estrange  either  from  the  other. 

I  very  gratefully  remember  the  arduous  walks  dovi^'n  and 
up  College  Hill,  with  a  cane  across  my  back,  holding  the 
elbows  in  line,  as  I  walked  and  inhaled  through  the  nos- 
trils, and  puffed  full  volumes  of  breath  explosively  from  the 
mouth.  In  due  time  my  somewhat  deformed  chest  was  so 
expanded  that  the  ribs  formed  a  perfect  arch,  and  the  lungs 
had  ample  room  for  their  essential  work.  Possibly  the 
now  popular  athletic  sports  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  me  ;  but  the  exercise  I  took  in  the  way  described 
was  sufficient,  without  the  supplements  of  bruises,  sprains, 
and  ponderous  hands. 

How  soon  after  commencement  day,  fifty  years  ago,  my 
classmates  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  opportunities  and  obligations,  such  as  are  incidental 
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to  the  various  trials  of  life  !  Some  went  away  to  be  law- 
yers, others  to  be  ministers,  and  others  to  find  their  duties 
in  unprofessional  pursuits,  every  one  I  trust,  hoping  for  the 
welfare  of  the  others.  I  am  not  inclined  to  debate  the 
question,  whether  the  founders  of  the  college  were  far-see- 
ing, when  they 'chose  to  establish  it  as  non-denom.inational. 
In  looking  forward  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an 
enterprise,  which  must  have  the  measure  of  many  years,  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide  at  which  end  of  the  view  wisdow  is 
assured.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  acted  under  the 
strain  of  necessity.  The  enterprise  could  not  prosper  except 
in  that  character,  and  under  a  charter  recognizing  it.  So  it 
seemed,  doubtless.  There  was  urgent  need  of  endowments 
on  that  condition.  Nevertheless,  by  one  of  the  curious 
happenings  which  mark  human  affairs,  sometimes,  one 
cast  of  denominational  thought,  with  its  leaning  of  influ- 
ence, has  presided  over  the  college  from  the  first.  Very 
well,  it  was  a  considerate  cast  of  thought,  and  not  at  all 
overbearing,  because  of  charity  and  charter  !  1  remember 
that  some  of  the  students  took  exceptions  to  the  "revival 
meetings,"  which  were  held  where  literary  pursuits  claimed 
superior  if  not  exclusive  rights.  I  remember  also,  that  with 
few  exceptions,  the  objectors  seemed  to  need  and  certainly 
could  not  be  ill-affected  by  an  infusion  of  the  special  grace 
of  the  Spirit,  whose  presence  was  sought.  The  faculty  did 
no  more,  by  virtue  of  authority,  than  simply  to  look  with 
favor  upon  the  meetings,  attendance  upon  which  was  not 
urged  beyond  the  kindly  persuasions  ofthe  zealous  students 
themselves. 

1  do  not  regard  the  location  of  the  college  as  ill-chosen. 
Retirement  is  one  of  the  peremptory  demands  of  study.  I 
mean  when  books  are  to  be  searched  for  what  they  contain. 
There  is  of  course  an  out-of-door  range  of  obligatory  reci- 
tations. On  his  return  from  a  walk  in  a  city  or  large  town, 
a  student  might,  through  modesty,  dislike  to  recount  to  a 
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professor  the  various  impressions  he  had  received.  Diver- 
sion has  its  claims,  but  so  have  books  ;  it  is  not  too  much 
that  claims  largely  preponderate  during  the  four  years  set 
apart  for  a  collegiate  course.  During  term  time  the  attrac- 
tions of  town  life  and  society  can  be,  at  best,  but  side  issues 
to  study,  and  helpful  in  a  degree,  perhaps  ;  but  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  divide  with  it,  and  take  any 
large  share  of  the  time  which  study  imperatively  claims.  A 
student  with  lessoris  before  him  to  be  recited,  is  best 
placed  when  shut  away  from  all  distractions.  Out  of  study 
hours,  if  his  marks  have  been  creditable,  he  may  rejoice  to 
be  out  of  his  room,  and  on  the  hill  especially,  in  salubrious 
air,  with  a  far  and  wide  prospect  of  attractive  scenery.  For 
a  change  from  daily  hours  of  seclusion  he  does  not  need  the 
small  unvarying  interest  there  may  be  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  city  life  to  counterbalance  his  wonted  mood  of 
tranquillity.  The  four  years  of  his  course  of  study  are  suf- 
ficiently broken  by  vacations;  and  when  they  come,  and  as 
long  as  they  last,  he  can  visit  his  relatives  and  friends, 
proving  to  them  by  his  manners,  his  well-preserved  health, 
and  Latin  phrases,  how  confidently  they  may  trust  him  to 
fulfil  their  highest  expectations.  I  did  not  observe  that 
study,  even  close  and  hard  study,  broke  the  health  of  any 
student  who  entered  college  with  it.  1  remember  no  case 
of  really  severe  illness  among  my  fellow  students.  There 
was  a  due  proportion  of  those  indispositions  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  ambiguous  term)  which  were  expressed,  but 
not  explained  in  the  class-room  by  the  phrases,  "Not  well, 
sir  1  "  "Not  prepared  !  "  Not  much  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested ;  no  more  perhaps  than  a  smile  would  convey.  The 
remedy  for  this  ailment  was  a  professional  mark,  whether 
perpendicular  or  horizontal  I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  asked 
to  see  one.  There  was  no  place  on  the  hill  that  could  be 
suspected  of  breeding  any  of  the  forms  of  malarial  disorder. 
Even  the  sometimes  maligned  boarding-houses  were  innoc- 
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uous,  unless  the  table  were  approached  with  gastronomic 
depravity.  Before  a  contribution  of  fetid  atmosphere  could 
ascend  the  hill  from  the  valley,  which  was  itself  generally 
healthful,  it  would  be  so  strained  by  the  air  of  the  higher 
altitude  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless.  And  now  that  the 
old  days  of  staging  are  past,  Clinton,  with  its  crown  of  joy, 
Hamilton  College,  is  by  railway  rendered  easily  accessible. 
In  conclusion  I  must  add  that  if  I  have  not  seemed  very 
gratefully  to  remember  my  first  diploma,  or  its  implied  in- 
vitation to  often  visit  the  college  whence  it  came  to  me, 
my  excuse  is  that  a  subsequent  diploma  has  more  persua- 
sively called  me  to  the  theological  seminary,  where  1  studied 
for  my  life's  profession,  and  where  I  was  afterwards  often 
present  as  a  trustee.  Perhaps  the  alumni,  for  whom  1  sup- 
pose this  paper  is  chiefly  intended,  will  reply,  "  This  ought 
you  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 
I  take  the  reproof ;  but,  alas,  I  am  now  too  old  to  promise 
amendment  ;  though  not  too  old  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  Hamilton  College  ;  greeting  the  faculty  and 
the  alumni  affectionately. 
12 
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BY   WILLIAM   WASHINGTON    FARWELL,    '37 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  graduated  at  some  respeftable 
institution  of  learning.  It  is  true,  one  may  be  well  educated 
and  learned  even,  although  he  has  never  completed  a  colle- 
giate course  or  received  the  degree  constituting  him  an 
alumnus.  Knowledge  and  ability  do  not  depend  upon  the 
honors  or  titles  which  a  college  can  bestow.  In  some  cases 
college  honors  and  college  degrees  prove  an  injury  rather 
than  an  advantage.  Those  upon  whom  they  are  bestowed 
may  attach  undue  importance  to  them,  and  may,  when 
they  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  rely  upon  them  as  capi- 
tal, instead  of  regarding  them  as  mere  signs  and  advertise- 
ments. 

Still,  there  is  a  substantial  advantage  in  having  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  usual  collegiate  course  and  received 
the  usual  degree.  It  raises  a  presumption  in  one's  favor. 
The  diploma  is  a  letter  of  introduction  from  persons  of  the 
highest  standing,  as  the  instructors  and  guides  of  youth  in 
learning  and  in  morals.  It  is  to  the  effeft  that  the  recipient 
is  a  good  scholar  and  a  good  man,  and  that  his  capacity, 
character,  and  learning  are  such  as  to  fairly  entitle  him  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  aiming  at  excellence  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  Such  a  diploma  is  like  the  stamp 
of  government  upon  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  currency. 
Such  stamp  adds  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  but  it  shows  how  much  there  is  of  it  and  what 
it  is  worth,  and  renders  it  universally  receivable. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  being  a  graduate.  Thereby 
one  is  admitted  to  a  large  and  respe<5^able  society,  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Alumni.     They  are  all  brethren,  for  they  have  a 
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common  alma  mater.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  bom,  but  it 
is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  if  one  is  born  at  all  he 
should  be  born  legitimate.  We  are  not  waifs  or  strays, 
having  no  parentage  worth  mentioning  and  no  home  to 
revisit.  We  can  gather  annually  around  the  sacred  hearth- 
stone, and,  forgetting  intervening  years,  grow  young  again, 
as  we  recall  college  life  and  college  friends.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  scattered  children  can  meet  annually  in  groups  at 
points  far  distant  from  their  college  home,  and  far  distant 
from  each  other,  and  revive  and  kindle  to  a  glow  the  mem- 
ories and  affedions  of  those  early  days  —  days  never  to  be 
forgotten  ;  but,  alas  !  days  never  to  return. 

When  I  was  in  Hamilton  College,  fifty  years  ago,  the 
college  buildings  were  not  hidden  by  trees  as  they  are  now, 
but  were  conspicuous  objects,  and  could  be  seen  many 
miles  away.  Frequently  the  valley  of  the  Oriskany  would 
be  shrouded  in  mist  or  fog,  leaving  the  hills  bright  in  the 
sunshine.  At  such  times  the  chapel  and  other  buildings 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  distant  highlands,  although 
the  intervening  country  was  hidden.  In  like  manner,  as  I 
look  back  over  the  fifty  years  which  separate  me  from  col- 
lege life,  and  live  that  life  over  again  in  memory,  the  scenes 
and  sounds  of  half  a  century  are  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of, 
and  1  see  and  hear  only  what  I  saw  and  heard  during  the 
four  years  I  was  in  college. 

I  see  each  member  of  the  faculty,  and  I  touch  my  hat  as 
of  old,  with  unfeigned  respect.  I  see  my  classmates  and 
companions,  and  recall  the  looks,  the  language,  and  the 
laugh  of  many  of  them.  I  hear  the  morning  bell  calling  to 
ante-lucan  prayers  and  recitation,  and  with  an  incomplete 
toilet  I  start  for  the  chapel  on  a  run.  College  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  never  forgotten  in  after  life.  And  this 
includes  not  only  such  of  the  faculty  and  students  as  may 
be  well  known  to  us,  but  also  a  large  company  of  superior 
beings,  who  become  known  to  us  through  their  writings. 
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At  college  I  was  formally  introduced  to  Homer  and  Hor- 
ace, to  Thucydides  and  Tagtus,  and  to  many  other  eminent 
authors  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  1  became  somewhat 
acquainted  with  them,  and  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
them,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  no  peculiar  aptitude  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any  dead  or  foreign  language, 
and  that  I  could  not  hope  to  ever  become  so  familiar  with 
those  authors  as  to  be  able  to  fully  understand  their  mean- 
ing or  to  appreciate  their  literary  excellence  ;  and  I  there- 
fore never  got  on  such  intimate  terms  with  any  of  them  as 
would  admit  of  my  claiming  acquaintance  when  meeting 
afterward. 

There  I  came  acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and  Byron, 
and  Coleridge  and  Keats,  with  Milton  and  Cowper,  with 
Gray  and  Bryant.  1  became  intimate  with  Lamb  and  Haz- 
LiTT,  and  they  are  still  my  companions  and  friends.  For  a 
time  I  had  a  voracious  appetite  for  the  novels  of  Cooper, 
Marryat,  James,  and  Bulwer,  but  after  awhile  it  got 
cloyed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  1  should  now  relish  any  of 
them. 

I  found  Addison  and  Irving  charming  company,  and  1 
still  turn  to  them  when  I  wish  to  see  "apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  The  "Wizard  of  the  North"  introduced 
me  to  the  Crusaders,  and  I  still  like  to  read  Ivatihoe  and  the 
Talisman.  And  last  but  not  least  in  the  list  comes  Charles 
Dickens.  My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  back  to  my 
senior  year.  He  had  just  begun  to  introduce  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  his  children  —  the  creations  of  his  gen- 
ius—  and  to  show  that  world  what  miracles  could  be 
wrought  by  means  of  its  language,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  art  that  can  compare  with  the  art  of  using 
words. 

And  here  I  may  say  a  word  as  to  college  sports  and 
amusements.  Our  tastes  were  simple.  Our  wants  were 
few.     In  the  winter  we  snowballed  on  the  college  grounds 
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or  from  the  college  roofs,  skated,  slid  on  the  ice,  slid  down 
hill,'  and  sometimes  took  a  sleigh-ride  to  Utica  or  to  some 
neighboring  village.  In  the  summer,  on  the  half-holidays 
and  during  examination  weeks,  we  took  long  walks  across 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  and  frequently  visited 
the  well-known  bathing-pool  in  the  Oriskany,  southeast  of 
College  Hill,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  of  us  had,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  "a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking."  We 
pitched  quoits  and  played  ball,  but  our  balls  were  not  the 
deadly  missiles  now  knov/n  by  that  name,  but  were  made 
from  old  stockings  and  were  covered  by  the  village  cobbler. 
We  had  no  boat  club  or  baseball  club  or  gymnasium.  We 
had  no  umpire  to  decide  our  disputes.  We  needed  no  sur- 
geon or  chaplain  to  be  in  attendance  for  fear  of  accidents. 
Accident  policies  were  not  know  in  those  days. 

As  regards  college  discipline,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
students  were,  as  a  body,  well  behaved  and  orderly.  Occa- 
sionally some  effervescing  or  mischief-making  character 
would  give  vent  to  his  surplus  animal  spirts  by  some  dis- 
agreeable demonstration,  but  such  instances  v/ere  not  fre- 
quent, nor  were  the  consequences  often  serious.  Such 
persons  would  soon  sober  down,  or  if  any  of  them  proved 
to  be  irrepressible  or  intradable  they  were  invited  to  with- 
draw, and  did  so.  Hazing  was  not  studied  as  a  science, 
nor  was  it  practiced  as  a  fine  art.  Sometimes  some  of  the 
"  sophs "  would  "smoke  out"  an  unsophisticated  fresh- 
man, but  the  whole  proceeding  took  on  a  social  and  friendly 
aspect,  and  no  great  harm  was  done  or  intended.  Occa- 
sionally some  laughable  affair  would  come  off.  I  recollect 
that  some  of  the  students  attempted  one  night  to  serenade 
the  president  by  giving  him  a  tin-horn  concert,  but  some 
one  suddenly  appeared  among  them  with  a  horsewhip, 
and  their  tune  was  changed. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  what  may  be  called  the  era  of 
whitewash.      President    Penney   had    unbounded   faith  in 
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whitewash.  He  regarded  it  with  great  favor,  whether 
viewing  it  from  a  hygienic  or  an  aesthetic  standpoint.  He 
whitewashed  the  fences  and  outhouses.  He  caused  all  the 
college  buildings  to  be  whitewashed  from  top  to  bottom 
on  the  outside,  and  he  then  commenced  to  go  through  the 
rooms,  ordering  down  all  pictures  and  whatever  might  be 
upon  the  walls  for  use  or  ornament,  and  applying  the  in- 
evitable whitewash-brush,  "without  fear,  favor  or  affec- 
tion." Matters  began  to  look  serious.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  when  or  where  the  thing  would  stop.  The  inquiry 
was,  "What  next?  When  the  rooms  are  finished  will  he 
suddenly  turn  upon  the  students  and,  instead  of  debtor 
marks  and  warnings  apply  whitewash  .?  or  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  default  on  account  of  sickness  will  he  prescribe 
and  administer  whitewash.?"  Here  was  indeed  a  crisis. 
A  gloom  settled  down  upon  us.  An  ominous  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  when  wants  exist  or 
great  dangers  threaten,  it  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  confi- 
dently expected  that  sooner  or  later  some  way  will  be  found 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  some  one  will  come  to  the 
front  who  will  prove  himself  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Many  persons  regard  such  signal  deliverance  as  a  special 
providence,  while  others,  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
look  upon  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  operation  of  the 
general  economic  law  which  governs  supply  and  demand. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  which  view  is  the  correct 
one,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  case  before  us  the 
event  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  general  rule.  Some- 
body —  I  never  knew  or  heard  who  —  suggested  and  applied 
a  remedy  at  once  simple  and  eflfective.  It  would  seem, 
from  its  character,  to  have  originated  with  some  one  skilled 
in  the  healing  art.  It  was  eclectic,  partaking  of  the  heroic 
treatment  of  the  "  regulars  "  and  the  Similia  similibus  curan- 
tur  principle  of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann. 
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The  president  had  a  sorrel  horse  and  a  red  calf  at  pasture 
near  the  college.  It  was  announced  one  morning  that  both 
had  been  whitewashed  the  night  before.  Fortunately  a 
hard  rain  had  washed  off  much  of  the  lime,  but  as  it  was 
"old  sorrel"  lost  most  of  his  hair,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  was  statu  quo.  The  remedy  operated  like  a 
charm.  The  arms  of  the  workmen  seemed  paralyzed. 
They  at  once  folded  by  their  white  overalls  and  caps,  and 
silently  stole  away,  taking  their  pails  and  brushes,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  efforts 
were  ever  made  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  discover  who 
were  the  amateur  artists  who  thus  wielded  the  decorative 
brush  by  moonlight,  or  to  punish  them  if  known.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  on  general  principles,  that  the  faculty 
rather  enjoyed  it,  and  laughed  over  it  when  so  situated  that 
laughter  was  allowable.  President  Penney  was  an  excel- 
lent and  good-natured  man,  and  being  an  Irishman  he  could 
appreciate  a  good  thing  of  this  kind,  even  if  it  was  at  his 
expense. 

A  word  may  be  allowed  as  to  college  societies.  When 
I  entered  college  there  were  two  literary  societies — the 
Phoenix  and  the  Phi  Gamma  Alpha,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
which  all  of  the  students  belonged.  Each  of  these  societies 
had  a  good  library,  and  held  weekly  meetings  for  improve- 
ment in  declamation,  composition,  and  debate.  A  third 
society,  the  Irving,  was  founded  not  long  afterward  by 
members  who  withdrew  from  the  other  two,  but  finally 
that  and  the  Phi  Gamma  Alpha  united,  forming  a  new 
society  called  the  Union,  and  from  that  time  we  had  but 
two,  the  Phoenix  and  the  Union.  There  were  also  two 
secret  societies  —  the  Sigma  Phi  and  the  t/^lpha  Delta  Phi. 
Soon  after  entering  college  I  joined  the  Phoenix  society,  and 
always  availed  myself  of  its  privileges  and  facilities  for 
making  improvement,  and  was  greatly  benefitted  thereby. 

And  now  permit  me  to  advert  to  what  were  the  principal 
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subjects  of  interest  to  us  in  those  days,  in  politics,   morals, 
and  religion. 

The  students  were  not  indifferent  as  to  any  of  these  mat- 
ters. The  admirers  of  Webster  gave  us  on  declamation 
day  extracts  from  his  Bunker-Hill  oration  and  from  his 
reply  to  Hayne.  Clay's  friends  studied  the  tariff  question 
and  were  full  of  statistics.  The  Jackson  men  described  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  cried,  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson  !  " 
The  abolitionists  took  their  stand  on  the  Golden  Rule  and 
on  the  equal-rights  doctrine  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  were  always  ready  to  sign  antislavery 
petitions  and  to  attend  antislavery  meetings. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  attended  the  convention 
which  met  in  Utica  in  October,  1835,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  state  antislavery  society.  It  was  broken  up  by 
a  mob  headed  by  prominent  politicians,  and  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Gerrit  Smith,  withdrew  to  Peterboro  to  complete 
its  business.  Smith  had  previously  been  an  earnest  and 
liberal  colonizationist,  but  the  demonstration  of  that  day 
converted  him  to  abolitionism.  Spencer  Kellogg  was  at 
that  time  mayor  of  Utica,  and  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  prevent  the  mob  from  interfering  with  the  con- 
vention ;  but  his  authority  was  disregarded  and  he  was 
rudely  treated.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Kellogg's  store  on  Genesee  street  as  he  returned  from 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  His  coat  was  partly  torn  off 
from  him  and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  rough  treat- 
ment. Gerrit  Smith  had  him  by  the  arm  and  was  inquir- 
ing of  him  if  he  was  seriously  injured. 

These  are  some  of  my  recollections  of  college  life  and  of 
college  times.  I  might  say  much  more,  but  have  already 
said  enough.  The  half-century  letter  of  1833  faithfully 
describes  the  college  buildings  and  their  surroundings  as 
I  remember  them.     I  attended  that  commencement  of  1833, 
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of  which  Mr.  Seward  speaks,  having  been  examined  for 
admission  to  college  the  day  before  by  Professor  Simizon 
North. 

Junior  exhibitions  and  commencements  were  important 
events  in  those  days,  and  were  largely  attended.  1  recall, 
as  though  it  were  but  of  yesterday,  the  commencement  of 
1837,  when  I  "spoke  my  piece"  and  received  my  diploma. 
I  see  the  long  procession  headed  by  the  Utica  brass  band, 
marshaled  by  General  Comstock.  I  see  the  stage  occupied 
by  the  trustees  and  faculty  and  distinguished  friends  of  the 
college.  I  see  the  audience  filling  the  church  to  overflow- 
ing, and  composed  of  the  best  of  people.  The  programs 
are  distributed,  prayer  is  offered,  the  band  plays,  and  at 
length  the  audience,  amid  a  great  rustling  of  silks  and  flut- 
tering of  fans  and  display  of  bright  colors,  becomes  com- 
posed, and  the  spectacled  eyes  of  the  old  and  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  young  look  at  the  program  and  at  the  stage  to 
see  what  comes  next.  It  seems  to  me  that  1  could  again 
step  forward  and,  after  bowing  to  the  stage  and  to  the 
audience,  repeat  that  "  piece  "  word  for  word,  as  1  repeated 
it  fifty  years  ago.  But,  alas  !  the  same  audience  would  not 
be  there.  All  of  the  faculty  and  all  but  one  of  the  trustees 
have  joined  the  "  silent  majority."  If  any  of  the  friendly 
faces  should  have  a  familiar  look,  it  would  be  because  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  sometimes  look  as  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  or  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
looked  at  the  same  age.  Of  my  own  class  of  sixteen,  at 
least  eleven  would  be  missing,  and  the  speaker,  instead  of 
being  a  smooth-faced  youth  of  twenty,  would  be  a  gray- 
haired  man  of  seventy. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark  that  our  interest  in  and  af- 
fection for  our  alma  mater  do  not  depend  upon  her  age  or 
her  possessions  or  the  number  of  her  graduates.  She  may 
have  rivals  who  surpass  her  in  one  or  more  of  these  partic- 
ulars. Still  she,  and  she  alone  is  our  "  nourishing  mother." 
"  Honor  thy  parents,"  is  an  old  commandment.      No  new 
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discoveries  or  changing  fasiiions  can  make  it  obsolete.  We 
deligiit  to  iionor  our  alma  mater.  We  "rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed."  There  she  stands  on  College  Hill,  fair  to  look 
upon,  beautiful  as  the  morning,  stretching  forth  her  arms 
and  proffering  assistance  to  such  as  have  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, or  a  taste  for  learning,  or  a  desire  to  become  emi- 
nently useful,  or  an  ambition  to  rise  above  their  fellows. 

She  is  constantly  gathering  in  from  the  farms  and  villages 
and  cities  of  central  and  western  New  York,  many  worthy 
and  promising  young  men,  who  would  not  be  able  or  might 
not  be  inclined  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  liberal  education.  As 
for  myself,  I  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  opportuni- 
ties she  afforded  me,  which  I  can  never  repay  ;  for  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  I  had  not  entered  Hamilton 
College  I  should  have  entered  any  other.  She  introduced 
me  to  a  world  which  1  otherwise  might  have  never  known, 
extended  my  horizon,  taught  me  to  be  liberal  in  my  views 
and  charitable  in  my  judgments,  devob'ed  in  me  new 
tastes,  and  disclosed  to  me  new  sources  of  enjoyment. 

Our  natural  parents  leave  us.  The  old  homestead  may 
pass  into  other  hands  and  be  cut  up  by  railroads  or  disfigured 
smoke-stacks  or  derricks.  We  ourselves  may  be  buried  by 
strangers  or  by  those  who  will  soon  forget  us.  The  head- 
stone that  shall  mark  our  grave  may  at  length  disappear, 
and  no  one  may  be  able  to  point  out  our  last  resting-place  ; 
but  we  know  that  our  alma  mater  will  remain  on  the 
homestead  and  that  she  will  not  forget  any  of  her  children. 
She  will  be  slow  to  observe,  and  unwilling  to  hear  of  our 
weaknesses  or  failures,  but  she  will  be  quick  to  perceive 
and  pleased  to  hear  of  anything  to  our  credit.  She  will 
take  pride  in  whatever  we  may  say  or  do  indicating  that 
her  degrees  are  worthily  conferred  ;  and  when  at  last  "  life's 
fitful  fever  "  is  over,  she  will  give  us  an  obituary  notice  in 
the  records  of  the  necrologist,  and  will  place  our  names 
among  the  stars  in  the  triennial  catalogue,  there  to  remain 
forever. 
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BY   PARSONS   CLARK   HASTINGS,  '38 

If  your  committee  had  named  as  half-century  annalist  of 
the  class  of  '38  some  of  my  classmates  and  not  myself,  they 
would  have  had  my  heartiest  approval.  1  need  not  detain 
you  with  the  reasons  which  nearly  prevailed  with  me  to 
decline  the  honor  and  the  task.  But  at  length  it  seemed  in 
some  sort  a  duty  to  respond  to  your  call  and  render  what 
humble  service  1  could,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  many 
benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  care  of  our  alma  mater. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  earlier  annalists,  1  shall 
sketch  as  1  may  be  able,  the  character  and  subsequent 
career  in  life  of  some  of  my  classmates.  The  limit  of  time, 
my  greater  intimacy  with  some  and  better  means  of  infor- 
mation as  to  others,  must  govern  my  selection. 

Of  the  faculty  in  our  college  years  all  have  now  gone  over 
to  the  majority.  But  for  invaluable  service  in  our  behalf 
they  still  live,  and  ever  will,  in  grateful  memories. 

Our  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Penney,  was  a  graduate  of  Dublin 
University.  He  had  been  pastor  of  a  large  and  influential 
church  in  Rochester,  where,  for  learning  and  character  and 
faithful  service  he  was  highly  esteemed.  From  Rochester 
he  was  called  to  a  church  in  Northampton.  After  some 
years  of  service  he  resigned  his  pastorate  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College.  His  aims  were 
high  ;  his  motives  pure  ;  his  well-meant  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  college  deserved  greater  success  than  he 
was  able  to  achieve.  In  his  management  of  students  he 
expected  greater  regard  for  law  and  order  than  circum- 
stances and  the  undergraduate  nature  would  warrant.      A 
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few  years  after  resigning  his  office  he  said  to  me,  that  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  law  was  paramount  and  students 
had  to  conform  to  it.  I  took  this  as  at  least  an  intimation 
that  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  college,  he  had  not 
realized  how  different  the  situation  was  here.  There  in 
Dublin  students  inherited  the  calm,  cool,  composed,  severe 
and  unimpassioned  nature  of  the  race  from  which  they 
sprang.  There,  how  easy  to  govern,  how  easy  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

.  It  is  with  great  respect  and  in  no  invidious  sense  that  I 
speak  of  Professor  Lathrop  as  the  aristocratic  member  of 
the  faculty.  1  think  that  we  all  had  that  impression.  But 
he  was  in  no  degree  less  popular  on  that  account.  We 
thought  that  he  was  to  the  manner  born  ;  that  the  aristo- 
cratic air  and  carriage  and  a  certain  hauteur  became  him 
extremely  well.  He  had  great  ability  and  aptitude  for  his 
work  as  a  teacher.  He  delighted  in  purely  intellectual  views 
of  a  subject.  He  would  not  suffer  anything  extraneous  to 
such  views  to  influence  the  mind  or  prevent  it  in  its  search 
for  truth.  Feeling,  he  once  remarked,  is  blind.  Yet  great 
thoughts  do  spring  from  the  heart,  and  the  gospel  itself  is 
comprehended  by  the  heart  with  luminous  reason  and  clear, 
clean-cut  ideas  of  a  subject.  He  was  impatient  of  the  men- 
tal incapacity  or  the  indolence  which  shrank  from  concen- 
trated thought  and  study.  As  acting  president  during  an 
interregnum,  he  discharged  his  official  duties  with  great 
judgment  and  rare  tact. 

Professor  Avery  was  connected  with  the  college  as  long, 
perhaps  longer  than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.  From 
thorough,  careful,  laborious,  unwearied  investigation,  and 
study  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  his  department  he  never 
shrank.  He  was  free  to  say  that  such  application  and  labor 
were  the  condition  of  his  service  and  his  success.  He  was 
observing,  shrewd,  and  keen  in  his  discrimination  of  char- 
acter, and  was  practical  in  affairs.      The  government  does 
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not  know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus.  Hamilton  College 
does  know  what  to  do  with  a  surplus  when  there  is  any  in 
her  treasury.  If  more  money  was  needed,  Professor  Avery 
was  the  man  to  raise  it.  He  was  skilful  and  successful  in 
that  rather  difficult  work.  I  went  with  him  once  to  Roches- 
ter for  that  purpose  and  saw  how  readily  and  happily  he 
would  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  men  he 
wished  to  interest  in  his  object.  With  all  his  shrewdness 
he  had  an  attractive  simplicity  of  character.  He  had  abound- 
ing cheerfulness  and  good  nature.  He  was  very  social  in 
his  disposition,  always  easy  to  approach,  fertile  in  anecdote, 
quaint  in  speech.  It  was  good  fortune,  when  walking  up 
the  hill  if  we  could  overtake  him.  "  Time  does  not  exist 
for  the  happy."  It  was  a  pleasing  illusion  while  climbing 
the  hill  to  forget  all  about  it  and  feel  that  we  were  still 
walking  on  a  plain.  Now  that  this  friendly  presence  is 
withdrawn  from  us,  it  takes  something  from  the  brightness 
of  these  festive  college  days. 

Professor  Catlin  was  a  born  mathematician  and  became 
prominent  in  his  fiivorite  science.  It  astonished  and  de- 
lighted his  pupils  to  see  with  what  readiness  and  clear- 
ness he  would  relieve  their  difficulties  and  make  lumi- 
nous what  was  so  dark  to  them.  He  was  naturally 
reserved  and  taciturn,  but  when  one  came  to  know  him  he 
was  found  to  be  a  man  of  kindly  sympathies  and  a  warm 
heart,  and  worthy  of  all  men's  confidence  and  affectionate 
regard  for  his  absolute  integrity  and  pure  character.  Some 
people  think  that  a  mathematician  is  as  dry  as  "the remain- 
der biscuit  after  a  voyage."  Professor  Catlin  was  not  that 
sort  of  a  mathematician.  At  the  annual  alumni  dinner  he 
once  indulged  in  the  playful  comparison:  "  Hamilton  Col- 
lege had  the  patronage  of  a  generous  and  high-minded 
North  !  Union  College  had  Nott  !  As  for  Yale  College 
it  had  had  its  Day  !  As  for  Harvard,  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  Everett  could  come  up  to  Hamilton." 
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We  of  the  class  of  '38  had  our  Professor  North,  as  the 
classes  now  have  their  Professor  North.  Comparisons  are 
odious.  To  the  later  classes  we  say,  Your  professor  is  the 
man  for  you.  Our  Professor  North  was  the  man  for  us  — 
each  for  his  time  and  place  the  best.  Ours  was  fully 
equipped  for  the  work  he  had  to  do  in  the  department  of 
classical  studies.  To  the  Greek  language  and  literature  he 
owed  much.  Their  influence  upon  his  mental  discipline, 
upon  his  taste  and  general  culture,  was  very  marked.  One 
saw  the  proof  of  this  not  only  in  his  public  discourses,  but 
as  well  in  brief  informal  remarks  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
chapel,  and  in  private  conversation.  He  was  very  affable 
and  cordial  in  personal  intercourse  with  us  all.  When  he 
became  president  of  the  college  we  had  calls  not  infrequent, 
from  book  agents  and  budding  authors,  ambitious  and  ex- 
pectant of  fame,  chiefly  of  poetic  fame.  It  was  easier  for 
him  to  grant  than  to  refuse,  he  was  so  obliging  and  com- 
plaisant to  all.  Was  a  man  to  be  dismissea  without  conso- 
lation, when  kind  words  and  a  few  dollars  would  make  him 
happy  and  triumphant  }  So  it  was  that  the  heart  of  the 
book  agent  rejoiced  to  find  a  purchaser  in  the  president  of 
Hamilton  College.  It  was  a  recommendation  of  his  wares 
of  which  he  would  make  profitable  use.  The  budding 
author  fared  as  well.  Each  got  what  he  wanted.  There 
was  money  and  "  a  card  "  for  the  one  and  glory  begun  for 
the  other.  The  president  had  other  traits  not  so  well 
known.  He  was  astute,  had  good  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion of  character.  There  was  no  marked  or  visible  evi- 
dence of  this.  He  appeared  to  students  so  unsuspecting,  so 
credulous  even,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  he  knew 
them  much  better  than  they  knew  him  —  much  better  than 
they  knew  themselves.  He  had  that  wise  art  of  governing 
of  not  governing  too  much.  We  were  always  glad  when 
we  saw  Professor  North  in  the  pulpit.  We  listened  to 
him  with  such  interest  and  delight,  as  young  men  in  New 
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York  heard  the  late  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  now  hear  Dr.  Pakk- 
HURST,  of  Madison  Square.  In  preaching  he  was  much  con- 
fined to  his  notes,  bending  over  them.  But  every  few  mo- 
ments he  would  stand  erect  and  turn  upon  us  his  glowing 
face  and  kindling,  flashing  eyes.  The  last  time  1  was  in 
Clinton  1  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  He  was  nearly 
approaching  his  eightieth  year.  1  was  most  kindly  re- 
ceived. His  form  was  as  erect  as  in  his  early  manhood. 
His  refinement,  his  courtesy  and  dignity  were  so  marked 
and  admirable  that  I  felt  it  had  never  been  my  good  fortune- 
to  meet  with  a  finer  example  of  the  Christian  gentleman  and 
scholar. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Root,  I  never  found,  never  shall 
find,  among  the  graduates  of  the  college,  any  other  senti- 
ment than  that  of  profound  respect  for  his  character  and  for 
his  attainments  as  a  scholar  ;  with  no  fault  of  his  own  and 
with  the  best  intentions,  a  professor  may  sometimes  get  the 
ill  will  of  a  student.  The  latter  may  think  he  ought  to 
have  a  higher  mark  in  his  studies  and  more  consideration 
generally,  than  the  professor  accords  to  him.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Professor  Root  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
the  least  suspicion  of  unkindness  or  unfairness  towards  any 
one  of  all  his  pupils.  He  had  admirable  symmetry  and  bal- 
ance of  character.  He  had  prudence,  foresight,  and  sound 
—  I  had  almost  said  unerring  and  infallible — judgment  in 
all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  college.  His  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  his 
pupils  was  amply  proved  through  all  the  years  of  his  long 
professional  service.  He  was  an  able  and  accomplished 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  was  well  versed  in  the  natural 
sciences.  The  pleasant  social  intercourse  in  the  hospitality 
of  his  own  home  which  I  enjoyed  on  my  last  visit  to  Clin- 
ton, will  ever  have  a  place  in  my  unforgetting  memories  of 
College  Hill.  May  the  mantle  of  the  father  fall  upon  his 
son  and  successor  in  the  chair  which  for  so  many  years  he 
so  ably  filled. 


LETTER  OF  1889 

BY    CHARLES    RHODES,    '39 

Centennials  have  recently  been  so  frequent  and  so  numer- 
ous, and  have  developed  so  many  and  such  detailed  sketches 
of  the  progress  of  the  country  and  the  age,  as  to  leave 
scant  room  for  an  essay  of  that  kind,  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  letter  suitable  for  this  occasion. 

The  progress  of  fifty  years  is  wonderful,  but  as  the  sur- 
vivors of  '39  have  seen  it  all,  have  been  part  and  parcel  of 
it,  the  recollection  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  old  time  when  little  had  been  done  and  little  devel- 
oped, will  furnish  such  a  contrast  to  the  present  condition 
of  things,  that  the  suggestion  of  progress  will  be  sufficient. 
The  half-century  annalist  will  therefore  devote  his  attention 
mainly  to  the  recollections  of  the  class  days,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  interest  the  survivors  and  perhaps  others, 
more  than  a  labored  historical  notice  of  the  progress  during 
the  time  which  has  elapsed.  True,  the  recollections  may 
be.  fallible,  as  the  writer  recently  found  in  comparing  notes 
with  a  classmate. 

In  the  reminiscences  to  be  presented,  notices  of  the  col- 
lege faculty  usually  do  and  may  well  find  a  place.  They 
are  necessarily  so  mingled  with  personal  opinions  and  im- 
pressions as  to  present  little  room  for  disagreement  on 
facts  or  events. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Penney,  president  during  three  years  of 
our  class  life,  has  received  frequent  notices  in  the  successive 
annals.  Educated  in  Ireland,  where  English  supremacy  im- 
bued the  pupils  with  high  notions  of  the  subordination  re- 
quired in  the  education  of  English-speaking  people,  Dr. 
Penney  brought  with  him  the  feeling,    that   in   the   college 
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strict  government  and  graceful  submission  should  pervade 
the  relation  of  president  and  pupil.  His  learning,  his  hon- 
esty, and  great  ability,  which  made  him  a  successful  pastor, 
were  almost  wholly  subordinated  to  his  English-Irish  con- 
ception of  his  duty  as  master  and  teacher.  The  pupils  al- 
most uniformly  regarded  him  as  an  Irishman  pure  and  sim- 
ple ;  while,  in  fact,  his  English  education  in  an  Irish  col- 
lege made  him  more  English  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he  been  educated  in  England,  where  the  restive  character 
of  the  Irish  would  not  have  been  mingled  in  his  associations. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pupils  failed  to  credit  him  with 
his  real  ability,  or  his  honesty  ;  they  repudiated  his  system 
of  government,  characterizing  it  as  Irish  instead  of  English, 
as  it  was,  and  constantly  maintained  an  antagonism,  which 
was  transmitted  and  propagated  by  each  successive  class  to 
the  succeeding  one;  so  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  there 
was  hardly  a  chance  for  any  class  properly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  president,  or  to  credit  him  with  his  honest  ef- 
forts to  benefit  the  pupils.  His  firm  and  persistent  efforts 
to  enforce  suitable  subordination  in  the  pupils,  met  their 
constant  resistance,  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  youngsters ; 
and  the  honest  determination  of  the  master  to  rule  accord- 
ing to  his  established  convictions  of  right  and  usefulness, 
resulted  in  a  constant  war— the  pupils  struggling  to  be  mas- 
ter, and  the  president  firmly,  perhaps  passionately,  holding 
his  ground  against  them.  These  controversies,  with  their 
incidents,  no  doubt  tended  to  induce  the  president  to  re- 
sign. The  following  is  one  of  the  incidents  that  may  have 
hastened  the  resignation. 

Dr.  Penney,  as  has  been  said,  had  a  mania  for  white- 
washing ;  for  several  years  the  South  college  had  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  successive  coats  of  whitewash.  There  were 
two  boys  in  college  who  had  skill  in  drawing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  these  boys,  inspired  by  their  genius,  stimulated 
by  their  grievances,  the  war  on  the  president  and  the  large 
13 
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blank  wall  on  the  north  end  of  South  college,  tried  their 
hands  at  burlesque.  One  Sunday  morning  there  appeared 
on  this  wall  a  gigantic  figure  chasing  a  crowd  of  boys  who 
were  running  for  dear  life.  The  artists  had  used  blackball, 
with  which  they  drew  the  figures  on  the  wall.  The  im- 
mense figure  was  in  every  respect  so  Irish  that  it  could  not 
have  been  mistaken.  But  the  artists,  not  knowing  their 
skill,  or  distrusting  it  in  the  dark,  to  make  sure  that  the 
Irish  character  of  the  figure  should  not  be  overlooked,  put 
into  one  of  his  hands  a  fork  on  which  a  large  potato  was  im- 
paled ;  thus  it  was  unnecessarily  labeled,  as  the  Irish  char- 
acter was  perfect  without  it.  The  performance  excited  the 
liveliest  interest  among  the  pupils  and  faculty.  The  white- 
wash displayed  the  figures  remarkably  well  ;  it  was  a  study 
in  black  and  white.  The  faculty,  after  a  single  glance, 
turned  their  faces  away  from  the  wall  and  made  haste  to 
get  out  of  sight.  On  Monday,  the  janitor  was  set  to  work 
to  remove  the  drawing  ;  he  found  it  easy  to  remove  the 
blackball  from  the  surface,  as  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
whitewash  peeled  off  with  the  blacking  ;  the  dark  surface 
of  the  wall  under  the  whitewash,  however,  made  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  white  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  figures, 
though  toned  down  a  little,  remained  quite  distinct.  It 
would  have  taken  many  coats  of  whitewash  to  obliterate 
the  drawing,  but  it  ended  whitewashing  under  Dr.  Penney, 
who  soon  after  resigned.  There  is  a  dispute  to  this  day 
whether  the  whitewashing  of  the  president's  horse,  or  the 
blackballing  of  himself  on  the  wall,  brought  about  the 
resignation  and  closed  the  controversy. 

Professor  John  H.  Lathrop,  representing  the  aristocratic 
element  of  the  faculty,  assumed  to  be  such  mainly  because 
he  occupied  the  historic  mansion  of  the  locality,  and  pos- 
sessed a  stately  and  dignified  mien  and  rather  austere  man- 
ner, which  in  him  inspired  the  pupils  with  great  respect, 
without  engendering  dislike  or  arousing  mischievous  oppo- 
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sition.  In  fact,  despite  his  manner,  he  was  rather  a  fovorite. 
Things  that  in  Dr.  Penney  goaded  the  pupils  into  ma- 
licious mischief  were  treated  as  commendable  in  Pro- 
fessor Lathrop,  and  produced  respect,  if  not  admiration. 
He  was  a  successful  and  impressive  teacher.  It  is  remem- 
bered that  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the  inter- 
nal heat  of  the  earth,  a  subject  not  then  new,  but  little  un- 
derstood by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  lectures  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  them  and  set  many  of  them  reading 
upon  the  subject,  and  some  of  them  looked  upon  the  pro- 
fessor as  the  bulwark  of  the  internal  heat  theory.  The  lec- 
tures gave  tone  to  their  geological  theories  and  speculations. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  he  so  impressed  his  pupils  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  great  scientific  investigator  of  the  faculty. 

Professor  Catlin,  grave  and  staid,  spoke  in  monotones 
that  were  deep,  but  without  suggestion  of  animal  life  or 
feeling,  without  the  slightest  motion  of  face  or  lips;  metal- 
lic in  sound,  but  loaded  with  suggestions  of  mathematical 
profundity,  the  words  flowed  with  solemn  current,  as  if  he 
were  the  precursor  of  the  phonograph  —  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  subsequent  invention.  The  criticism  of  com- 
positions, like  the  demonstration  of  difficult  mathematical 
problems,  flowed  on  in  the  same  monotone,  and  appeared 
exactly  as  correct  as  the  demonstration.  To  the  pupils  he 
was  the  impersonal  representation  of  intellectuality. 

Dr.  Simeon  North,  in  our  time  known  by  his  kindly  man- 
ners and  mildness  of  temper,  and  even  then  highly  esteemed 
for  his  good  English  and  better  Greek,  succeeded  Dr.  Pen- 
ney as  president,  and  for  the  first  time  presided  at  the 
graduation  of  the  class  of  '39.  He  was  long  an  incumbent 
of  the  office,  and  continually  developed  qualities  then  little 
known,  but  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  our  suc- 
cessors, and  which  have  often  been  commended  by  able 
and  friendly  hands.  He  did  not  take  pupils  by  storm,  but 
his  commendable  qualities  grew  upon  them.     He  was  great 
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without  ostentation  ;  each  class  transmitted  its  good 
will  and  admiration  to  its  successors,  and  thus  in  course  of 
time,  by  a  reverse  process  from  that  which  followed  Dr. 
Penney,  successive  classes  developed  increased  love  and 
admiration. 

Professor  Avery  lived  down  to  a  recent  period  and  was 
the  idol  of  many  successive  classes.  He  was  another  of 
the  mathematical  characters  of  the  faculty.  Although  he 
was  so  genial  and  so  warmly  interested  in  communicating 
fads  and  ideas  to  the  boys,  that  his  powers  seemed  too 
social  for  profundity,  yet  his  long  life  and  constant  labor 
achieved  for  him  a  great  reputation.  We  remember  him, 
however,  as  just  missing,  almost  achieving,  some  of  the 
capital  inventions  and  discoveries  of  subsequent  times.  We 
note  a  few  of  the  suggestions  he  made.  They  have  clung 
to  our  memory  through  all  the  period  which  has  developed 
such  extraordinary  results.  Before  our  time  Faraday  had 
invented  an  electric  motor,  and  Professor  Henry  had  con- 
firmed the  invention  by  his  own  experiments.  The  motor, 
however,  had  developed  little  power.  Professor  Avery 
took  up  the  subject,  made  a  motor  of  his  own.  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  Faraday's  and  Henry's,  and  was  near  the 
invention  of  the  dynamo  of  the  present  day,  but  like  his 
predecessors,  failed  to  derive  large  power  from  the  motor  ; 
and  demonstrated  as  it  seemed,  that  in  case  of  success,  the 
consumption  of  material  would  make  the  expense  too  great 
for  the  power  developed,  and  would  thus  have  made  the 
result  too  expensive  to  compete  with  steam,  and  econom- 
ically impracticable.  The  subsequent  discoveries  changed 
the  whole  state  of  the  matter,  and  exploded  the  reasoning 
of  Professor  Avery,  which  had  seemed  so  conclusive.  He, 
with  Faraday,  Henry,  and  others,  missed  the  great  inven- 
tion which  is  now  illuminating  the  world  ;  transmuting 
electro-magnetism  into  heat,  light,  and  power  ;  carrying 
the  subtle  fluid  long  distances  through  small  copper  wire, 
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around  curves  and  angles,  and  without  gearing  or  shafting, 
delivering  it  without  serious  loss  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of 
heat,  light,  or  power.  Professor  Avery  lived  to  see  and 
appreciate  this  invention,  and  to  rejoice  with  his  pupils,  some 
of  whom  aided  in  the  development. 

Daguerre  had  invented  sun  pictures,  called  daguerreo- 
types, which  were  then  making  a  sensation.  The  professor 
attempted  to  improve  them.  He  had  long  known  and 
often  told  his  classes  that  sunlight  had  bleached  fresh  butter 
and  rendered  it  tasteless.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  almost  discovered  sun  pictures.  One  of  the  boys  im- 
prudently suggested  that  housewives  had  long  known  that 
sunlight  faded  carpets,  yet  they  did  not  claim  they  had  just 
missed  the  invention  of  the  photograph.  The  discovery  of 
Daguerre  was  an  extraordinary  one,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  study  and  experiment.  It  was  the  art  of  fixing  the 
images  of  the  camera.  Professor  Avery  did  not  discover 
the  art,  but  he  early  appreciated  Daguerre's  discovery. 

Professor  Avery,  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  boys  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  hydraulics,  procured  a  large  barrel 
and  had  it  carried  to  the  attic  of  North  college,  then  un- 
finished ;  made  the  boys  carry  water  from  the  neighboring 
well  and  fill  the  barrel  several  times  ;  in  it,  near  the  bottom, 
he  had  a  faucet  inserted  and  tried  the  experiment  of  letting 
the  water  run  out  through  it,  so  as  to  fall  on  a  plane  surface, 
placed  10,  20,  30,  and  perhaps  40  feet  below,  timing  the 
outflow  to  determine  how  much  the  obstructing  surface 
would  affect  the  rate  of  discharge.  It  is  not  remembered 
what  the  result  in  respect  to  time  appeared  to  be  ;  some 
of  the  boys  were  more  impressed  with  the  carrying  up  of 
the  water,  than  with  the  varying  time  of  the  outflow.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  however,  caught  impressions  of  flowing 
water  not  soon  forgotten,  but  we  have  heard  of  none  who 
do  not  still  feel  some  of  the  difficulties  expressed  by  Galileo 
and  Governor  Hunt. 
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The  appalling  catastrophe  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  last  May, 
would,  if  time  permitted,  furnish  subject  for  a  note  on  the 
ignorance  or  criminal  negligence  which  rendered  possible 
such  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  forgotten  efforts  of  Professor  Avery  to  enlighten  and 
stimulate  his  pupils  to  study  science  and  promote  invention, 
were  constant  and  useful,  and  would  cover  a  wide  and 
fertile  field,  if  they  could  be  recalled.  They  have  left  an 
impression  that  merged  into  and  formed  a  large  element  in 
the  estimate  of  the  character  left  by  the  learned  professor, 
who  lived  and  diffused  his  genial  character  among  students 
of  recent  date.  They  will  pardon  allusion  to  events  which 
can  be  known  only  through  reports  of  their  predecessors. 

Professor  J.  Finley  Smith  was  a  brilliant  and  scholarly 
character  and  illumined  his  short  career  with  many  and 
learned  exhibitions  of  talent.  Few  who  knew  him,  when 
ading  as  professor,  have  forgotten  the  outburst  among  the 
boarders,  when,  in  reply  to  the  boarding-house  keeper's 
question  to  him,  "Will  you  take  some  more  'sass'.?" 
quick  as  a  flash  replied,  "  Yes  ma'am,  sas  agapo."  The  ex- 
plosion of  the  boys  was  tremendous,  and  overwhelmed 
Mrs.  B —  with  confusion,  increased  by  the  supposition  that 
she  herself  had  made  a  blunder. 

The  tutor,  Oren  Root,  afterwards  professor,  devoted 
himself  to  science  with  marked  industry  and  success,  some 
of  the  trophies  of  which  the  college  now  enjoys.  I  have  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  him,  for  he  in  great  measure  con- 
ducted my  entrance  examination  and  afterwards  apparently 
forgot  the  conditions  imposed  on  my  entrance.  I  shabbily 
repaid  his  kindness  by  answering  "not  prepared"  at  the 
first  recitation.  I  was  too  diffident  to  stand  up  in  the  class 
and  attempt  to  recite. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  omit  from  these  notices  of  the 
faculty  that  favorite  of  all  the  boys.  Tutor  Bradford,  always 
mild,  always  attentive,  always  overflowing  with  kindness 
to  the  pupils. 
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At  this  point  I  learn  of  the  death  ofthelast  trustee  elected 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Foster,  of  Rome. 
He  for  fifty-two  years  attended  commencements  regularly. 
The  brilliant  and  untiring  lawyer,  the  able  and  honest  judge, 
the  honest  and  reputable  citizen,  and  for  an  ordinary  life- 
time a  trustee  of  this  college,  which  may  well  mourn  his 
loss  and  will  find  difficulty  in  supplying  his  place  with  a 
man  of  equal  character,  reputation,  and  usefulness. 

While  every  trustee  who  held  office  during  our  time  has 
passed  away,  and  every  officer  of  the  board  and  faculty  has 
gone  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  final  rest,  there  remain  two 
professors  who  suitably  represent  and  inherit  their  names. 
North  and  Root,  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, and  whom  the  students  of  the  present  and  future 
classes  will  do  well  to  hold  in  high  honor  and  respect. 

The  remaining  trustees,  excepting  Judge  Bacon,  are  to 
us  only  grown-up  boys.  Miller,  Kendall,  and  Dwight 
are  of  the  class  of  '40  ;  North  of  '41,  and  yet  a  person  the 
longest  connected  with  the  college.  Rogers,  Ward,  Root, 
Jay  Knox,  the  two  Hawleys,  Pomeroy,  Cochrane,  Brock- 
way,  and  perhaps  others  were  juniors  to  '39  ;  '40,  how- 
ever, has  carried  off  the  honors  in  a  curatorial  sense,  having 
had  four  representatives  in  the  board.  The  great  men  of 
our  day  were  Davis,  Knox,  Hubbard,  Spencer,  Kirkland, 
Denio,  Lawrence,  and  others. 

The  class  of  '39  was  a  mature  and  grave  one,  made  up 
largely  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  did 
honor  to  their  profession. 

By  advice  of  a  successful  annalist,  I  am  to  say  little  of  the 
living  members  of  the  class  ;  the  known  survivors  are  few, 
supposed  to  be  seven.  I  hope  they  may  enjoy  the  honors 
they  deserve,  and  reap  reward  due  to  their  unspoken  merits. 

After  fifty  years  of  active  life,  the  memories  of  the  past 
may  be  expected  to  grow  dim.     I  remember  the  church  on 
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the  green,  the  successive  stone  churches,  the  Deacon  Grid- 
ley  mansion,  and  the  Foote  house  and  Everett  hotel  or 
Clinton  house,  and  other  landmarks.  Several  of  them  have 
been  destroyed  and  succeeded  by  more  pretentious  build- 
ings. Many  localities  rise  up  in  our  memory  with  varied 
associations. 

The  first  arbor  day  in  college  was  observed  in  our  time. 
This  tree  planting  was  not  the  setting  out  of  a  class  tree, 
as  is  now  done,  but  the  planting  of  a  tree  by  each  pupil  in 
the  college,  in  order  to  make  a  grove  on  the  college 
grounds.  It  was  not  a  success,  except  that  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  work.  The  campus 
has  grown  young  with  years  and  literally  blooms  in  a  green 
old  age.  Credit  '39  for  a  part  of  this  ;  for  the  tastes  of 
Gridley  furnished  a  guiding  touch  in  rendering  the  campus 
a  forest  of  beauty,  strange  but  grateful  to  the  earlier  graduates. 

The  alma  mater  is  the  happy  resting-place  of  our  memo- 
ries, and  it  is  our  fervent  wish  that  it  may  flourish  and  de- 
serve the  continued  regard  of  every  alumnus. 
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BY    HENRY    KENDALL,    '40 

The  class  of  '40  consisted  of  thirty-three  members;  nine- 
teen stood  together  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the 
commencement  day  of  1840;  one,  who  had  been  with  us 
but  a  part  of  the  course,  afterwards  received  the  degree, 
and  has  since  been  enrolled  with  the  regular  graduates, 
making  our  number  twenty.  The  thirteen  who  completed 
only  a  part  of  the  course  left  our  college  mostly  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  the  faculty. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fact  creditable  to  those  of  the 
class,  and  also  to  the  college,  that  those  who  completed 
their  course  sent  back  to  the  mother  college  seven  sons, 
six  of  whom  finished  their  undergraduate  course,  and  re- 
ceived the  diploma.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  Miller, 
Nelson,  Knox,  of '68,  Kendall  '71,  Knox  '74,  Knox  '80, 
Nelson '81.  This  list  of  second  graduation  of  alumni  is 
unique,  no  other  annalist  having  presented  such  a  creditable 
record.  The  class  of  '52  is  the  only  one  that  can  equal  ours 
in  this  particular. 

John  Quincy  Adams  once  said  that  this  country  is  always 
in  a  crisis.  We  have  had  political,  national  and  financial 
crises.  The  condition  of  the  country  fifty  years  ago  was  in 
a  financial  crisis. 

Accompanying  and  succeeding  this  state  of  things,  relig- 
ious matters  were  very  much  disturbed  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  fact  all  these  matters  may  have  sprung  largely 
from  the  same  cause.  When  one  is  harassed  in  his  business, 
suffering  from  or  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  or  other  bus- 
iness complications,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  temper  should 
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be  ruffled,  and  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  live  at  peace 
with  his  fellow  men. 

In  May  of  1837,  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  was 
largely  represented  in  New  York  and  northern  Ohio,  was 
ruptured  by  the  act  of  its  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia, 
and  three  synods  in  New  York  and  one  in  Ohio  were  form- 
ally exscinded  from  the  main  body.  This  scattered  the 
brands  of  discord  far  and  wide.  As  a  consequence,  smal- 
ler bodies  of  the  same  great  denomination  were  divided; 
presbyteries  and  churches  were  rent  asunder;  even  the 
old  and  venerable  Presbytery  of  Utica  was  divided.  Men 
took  names  for  themselves,  and  gave  names  to  their  breth- 
ren. Some  were  called  "Old  School,"  and  others  "New 
School."  Some  were  known  as  favoring  measures  called 
"old,"  and  others  favoring  those  called  "new."  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  slavery  question  waxed  warm  in  those  days. 
The  Antislavery  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  staid  and  conservative  city  of  Utica, 
whereupon  its  people  got  up  a  riot  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, which  might  have  proved  formidable  or  disastrous 
had  not  Gerrit  Smith,  an  alumnus  of  Hamilton,  invited  the 
convention  to  adjourn  to  his  own  house  at  Peterboro,  Mad- 
ison county  ;  whereupon  its  members,  in  stage-coaches, 
private  carriages,  and  on  foot,  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  Peterboro,  where  they  closed  their  sessions  and  discus- 
sions in  peace. 

The  strife  on  that  subject  seemed  to  have  invaded  the 
college  itself.  For  a  succession  of  years  it  had  been  receiv- 
ing a  grant  annually  from  the  state  by  a  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture. That  legislation  was  assailed  by  the  Antislavery 
party,  notwithstanding  the  friends  of  the  college  inter- 
posed, and  Professor  Lathrop  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  —  the  grant  terminated  at  that  time,  and  has  never 
been  renewed. 

Oneida  Institute  had  been   located  at  Whitesboro  as  a 
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manual-labor  institution.  It  gathered  to  itself  largely  the 
sympathies  of  the  Antislavery  men,  who  were  thus  led  to 
bitterly  antagonize  Hamilton  College.  The  friends  of  the 
exscinding  acts  mostly  antagonized  the  college  because  it 
was  largely  under  the  control  of  exscinded  men.  On  ac- 
count of  the  stringency  of  the  times,  the  first  party,  under 
the  plea  that  young  men  could  support  themselves  by  man- 
ual labor  at  Oneida  Institute  or  at  Oberlin,  while  obtaining 
a  good  collegiate  education,  turned  their  attention  away 
from  the  college  to  these  institutions,  or  as  a  last  resort  to 
eastern  colleges,  while  the  other  party  sought  their  own 
purposes  proposing  the  advantages  of  Princeton  with  a 
similar  result. 

There  were  other  discouragements  incident  to  the  times. 
Through  lack  of  means  to  complete  their  course,  students 
left  college  to  teach  for  a  season,  or  engage  in  other  pur- 
suits that  would  furnish  the  means  to  return  and  help  them 
through;  some  of  whom  were  never  able  to  return.  The 
same  causes  hindered  greatly  the  incoming  of  other  stu- 
dents; parents  and  guardians  were  unable  to  offer  them 
the  help  necessary  to  enter  college,  or  discouragements 
were  so  numerous  and  formidable  that  many  candidates  for 
college  were  turned  aside  to  other  pursuits  for  life.  And 
many  who  were  determined  to  press  their  way  through 
were  compelled  to  encounter  hardship  and  poverty.  Two 
young  men  I  knew,  who  had  laid  their  plans  for  life,  which 
involved  the  necessity  for  a  collegiate  education.  By  much 
self-denial  they  had  prepared  for  college  in  one  of  the  acad- 
emies in  western  New  York.  They  had  no  adequate  means, 
and  no  rich  friends  to  carry  them  through  the  course.  But 
they  were  determined  to  move  along  that  line  till  they 
could  go  no  further.  When  the  time  came  they  started  for 
college.  They  stopped  over  Sunday  on  the  way  at  Cam- 
den, Oneida  county.  Monday  following  they  walked  on 
to  Clinton  ;  Tuesday  they  were  examined  and  admitted  to 
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the  sophomore  class  of  the  class  of  '40.  Wednesday  was 
commencement  day  as  usual.  Thursday  they  turned  their 
faces  homeward.  After  spending  a  few  hours  at  Oneida 
Institute,  night  found  them  at  a  little  red  tavern  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Rome  swamp.  The  room  assigned  them  for  the 
night  seemed  to  have  been  already  occupied  by  all  the 
mosquitoes  of  that  famous  locality,  all  of  whom  seemed 
bound  to  revel  through  the  night  on  human  gore.  When 
morning  came,  these  young  men  went  on  their  way,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  they  were  not  apt  pedestrians.  The 
sun  beat  on  them  unmercifully,  and  their  feet  were  swollen 
and  badly  blistered.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
move both  boots  and  stockings,  and  trudged  on  with  bare 
feet.  At  length,  one  overcome  by  heat  and  weariness  gave 
out  and  fainted  away,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  His  com- 
panion gathered  him  up  and  laid  him  on  the  turf  by  the  side 
of  the  roadway.  When  he  was  able  to  rise  and  move  on, 
he  soon  came  to  a  farm-house  where  a  good  Samaritan 
woman  furnished  him  with  her  best  room,  her  best  bed,  a 
good  cup  of  tea,  and  a  good  hour's  sleep.  Thus  refreshed, 
the  journey  was  renewed,  but  the  weather  now  changed 
and  rain  began  to  fall,  and  these  ambitious  students  quietly 
crept  into  a  little  village  on  the  borders  of  Oneida  lake  in  a 
pouring  rain,  when  they  bathed  their  sore  and  blistered 
feet,  and  soon  retired  for  the  night.  The  next  day  brought 
them  to  the  end  of  their  journey  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  entered  college. 

In  nothing  is  the  difference  more  marked  than  in  the  use 
made  of  commencement  day  fifty  years  ago  and  now.  At 
that  time  no  railroads  reached  Clinton.  In  the  morning  of 
commencement  day  well-filled  coaches  came  rolling  in  from 
Utica,  and  the  leading  families  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  from  neighboring  counties  in  private  con- 
veyances gathered  here.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  and 
periodical  outing   which   many   of  the   best   families  gave 
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themselves.  I  know  a  lady  who  is  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber those  days,  who  awoke  one  summer's  morning  in  her 
father's  house  in  an  adjoining  county  and  found  herself  en- 
tirely alone  there  ;  on  enquiring  of  the  neighbors  what  it 
meant,  she  learned  that  the  older  members  of  the  family 
had  gone  an  hour  or  two  before  on  their  way  to  Clinton 
and  commencement,  nor  did  she  see  them  till  the  shadows 
of  evening  had  gathered  about  her  home. 

Commencement  day  was  a  great  day.  In  the  morning 
coaches  heavily  laden  with  passengers  came  in  from  Utica  ; 
the  leading  men  of  the  county,  lav/yers,  judges,  clergymen, 
merchants,  farmers,  and  politicians  made  it  an  occasion  to 
meet  and  greet  each  other  ;  to  make  enquiries  about  busi- 
ness and  political  affairs.  The  ladies,  too,  met  their  friends, 
and  discussed  very  briefly  the  matters  that  interested  them  ; 
the  dignitaries  on  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  young  men 
that  came  to  the  front  ;  the  gratification  of  the  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  crowd  to  whom  as  usual  an  oration  from 
such  men  as  Albert  Barnes  or  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  or 
others  equally  able  and  distinguished,  was  a  great  treat  ; 
the  music  that  could  not  easily  be  surpassed,  the  glitter  and 
the  beauty  of  a  well-pleased  multitude  made  commence- 
ment day  spectacular,  educative,  and  attractive.  But  it  can 
not  be  so  now  to  the  same  extent.  Railroads  have  changed 
all  this.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  now  in  the  proper  season 
that  concerts  can  not  be  attended,  and  eminent  orators  can 
not  be  heard  on  the  topics  of  the  time  in  Utica  and  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  such  are  railroad  facilities  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
home  within  fifty  miles  of  these  places  that  the  people  can 
not  avail  themselves  of  these  entertainments,  and  be  home 
again  before  midnight  ;  or  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  neces- 
sary purchases  or  shopping,  the  people  can  visit  these  large 
towns  and  return  in  a  day,  and  spend  all  the  money  that  is 
necessary,  or  that  they  can  conveniently  get.  But  if  their 
purses  are  longer,  and  their  wants  are  more  clamorous  and 
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imperative,  if  it  be  a  question  of  rugs  or  carpets,  or  furni- 
ture, or  a  new  bonnet,  or  new  gown,  every  lady  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  slip  down  to  New  York  and  avail  herself 
of  all  the  variety  and  fulness  of  the  great  metropolis,  as  1 
heard  one  of  them  say  a  few  days  ago  :  "I  have  had  a 
splendid  week  here  ;  1  have  been  in  the  dry-goods  stores 
every  day  and  at  the  theatre  every  night."  What  could  a 
modern  commencement  day,  or  any  other,  do  for  such  a 
one  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  Eastern  colleges.  The  common 
expression  of  commencement  day  is  that  its  glory  has  de- 
parted. The  teachers  of  our  day  in  college  have  all  passed 
away  ;  the  last  two  in  the  past  year.  It  has  been  thought 
proper  to  notice  them,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each. 

As  to  the  general  demeanor  in  college  fifty  years  ago,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  v/as  an  unruly  element  in  it  in 
our  day.  Perhaps,  at  first,  we  had  more  than  our  share. 
Mischief  was  not  always  harmless.  When  the  students, 
returning  from  breakfast,  saw  the  janitor's  cow  peacefully 
feeding  on  the  campus,  it  was  easy  for  some  one  to  sug- 
gest to  put  that  cow  through  college  ;  no  sooner  said  than 
done.  The  cow  was  immediately  surrounded  and  skilfully 
guided  up  the  steps  into  the  hall  ;  meanwhile  some  one 
had  run  around  and  closed  the  back  door,  and  then  by  a 
little  well-managed  urgency,  the  cow  was  guided  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  and  soon  found  herself  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  tutor's  room.  The  students  had  disappeared.  There 
was  no  time  wasted  in  planning  such  an  a(ft,  and  no  con- 
cealment in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  and  though  it  took 
much  more  time  for  the  tutor  and  the  janitor  to  reduce  that 
cow  to  her  proper  level,  the  report  of  the  transaction,  sixty 
miles  away,  did  not  sound  well.  It  may  be  called  harmless 
mischief.  But  when  one  evening  we  were  roused  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  a  bright  light 
overspread  the  hill,  and  as  we  looked  out  of  our  windows, 
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we  saw  a  hay-stack  on  fire,  standing  near  where  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  Hall  now  stands,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  limit 
of  harmless  mischief  had  been  passed  ;  malicious  mischief 
had  begun.  Soon  after  this  a  noteworthy  event  transpired. 
A  church,  or  the  churches  of  Clinton,  invited  Elder  Knapp, 
one  of  the  noted  evangelists  of  those  days,  to  come  to  Clin- 
ton and  conduct  religious  services  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  conne6\ion 
with  his  labors  many  were  converted  and  united  with  the 
church,  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  in  mischief  in  the  college 
were  of  the  number,  and  by  confession  of  their  misdeeds,  and 
remuneration  for  the  damage  done  to  their  fellow  men,  and 
by  well-ordered  lives  and  godly  conversation  evinced  their 
sincerity  for  many  subsequent  years.  Almost  immediately 
the  unruly  students  began  to  disappear.  One  by  one  they 
quietly  left  college,  some  to  take  up  their  previous  pursuits 
and  some  to  go  to  other  colleges.  The  revival,  the  relig- 
ious interest  among  the  students,  the  great  change  in  the 
conduct  of  their  fellows,  were  scarcely  ever  assigned  as 
the  reason  why  they  left  us.  But  from  that  time  forth  to 
the  end  of  our  course,  nearly  or  quite  two  years,  the  class 
of '40  had  almost  uninterrupted  peace  with  the  faculty  and 
one  another. 

A  great  contrast  between  the  facilities  for  a  good  educa- 
tion furnished  fifty  years  ago  and  at  the  present  time  is  ap- 
parent. The  private  residences  furnished  by  the  professors 
for  themselves  by  increasing  their  comfort,  have  also  in- 
creased their  facilities  for  service.  But  the  president's 
house,  the  observatory,  the  completion  of  the  North  col- 
lege, the  library  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
rooms,  have  added  largely  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
literary  societies  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  Union  and  the  Phoe- 
nix societies,  reached  their  popularity  and  influence  about 
fifty  years  ago.     They  were  in  their  glory  in  our  time.    But 
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they  began  to  wane  soon  after,  and  finally  gave  way  en- 
tirely to  the  secret  societies,  which  have  seemed  to  serve  a 
better  purpose  than  the  societies  they  superseded,  and  have 
added  largely  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  institution  by 
the  numerous  chapter  houses  they  have  provided  for  them- 
selves. 

The  number  of  students  that  graduated  in  1837-40  was 
seventy-six,  and  the  number  graduating  in  1887-90  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-one,  or  nearly  twice  as  many.  The 
whole  number  of  alumni  is  2443. 

The  college  has  sent  out  thirty-four  foreign  missionaries; 
of  these,  fourteen  are  now  in  active  service.  Of  the  704 
Hamilton  graduates  who  have  entered  the  ministry,  228  are 
now  enrolled  among  the  living  clergymen  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  143  of  these  belong  to  the  Synod  of  New 
York. 

The  material  improvements  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  the  president's  house,  the  observatory,  the 
library,  and  during  President  Darling's  connection  with  the 
institution,  Knox  Hall  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
gymnasium  was  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  about  $2000. 
North  college,  now  Skinner  Hall,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000;  Silliman  Hall,  $37,000.  Athletic  and  lawn-tennis 
grounds,  refitting  chapel,  gymnasium,  and  recitation-rooms, 
etc.,  between  $5000  and  $6000.  Library  arranged,  cata- 
logued, and  from  9000  to  10,000  volumes  added.  Scholar- 
ship fund  of  about  $27,000.  Two  or  three  new  professor- 
ships have  been  added,  one  of  French  and  German.  An 
assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  an  assistant  professor  of 
rhetoric.  All  this  speaks  of  advancement  and  growth. 
Notwithstanding  diffkulties  and  dark  days,  we  can  say, 
"  Destroy  it  not  ;  a  blessing  is  in  it." 


LETTER  OF  1891 

BY    EDWARD    NORTH,    '4 1 

When  George  Bristol,  of  the  class  of  1815,  presented  the 
first  half-century  letter,  twenty-six  years  ago,  it  was  the 
begin-ning  of  a  book  of  autochthonous  literature  that  had  no 
counterpart  in  any  American  college.  if  our  Society  of 
Hamilton  Alumni  has  no  other  original  feature,  peculiar  to 
the  soil  of  Clinton,  it  can  at  least  make  good  its  claim  to 
have  introduced  the  half-century  letter.  The  reading  of 
George  Bristol's  picturesque  letter  revealed  to  the  annalist 
of  today  what  seemed  to  be  a  wide,  fathomless  gulf  between 
1 86s  and  1891.  The  busy  gliding  years  have  built  a  Brook- 
lyn bridge  over  that  wide  gulf,  and  today  they  call  for  an- 
other half-century  letter. 

The  position  of  a  half-century  annalist  holds  out  no  sum- 
mons to  loud  merriment.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
invitation  for  one  who  "lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,"  to 
make  his  farewell  deliverance,  to  detail  his  personal  remi- 
niscence, and  say  his  cheerful  good  wishes  to  the  younger 
graduates  before  he  takes  his  final  sleep. 

To  one  riding  up  Junior  Hill  at  sunset  a  student  crossing 
the  street  from  Silliman  Hall  to  Professor  Root's,  forms  a 
moving  silhouette  on  the  background  of  a  golden  sky.  It 
is  a  familiar  sight,  yet  it  never  loses  its  interest.  Even  so, 
to  one  whose  thoughts  travel  back  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  there  are  picturesque  figures  and  characters  in  the 
idyl  life  of  College  Hill,  whose  coming  and  going  from  day 
to  day  are  silhouettes  that  give  their  own  movement  and 
peculiar  charm  to  the  golden  memories  of  1841. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  improvement  on  the 
sketches  of  the  faculty  of  1837-41,  as  they  were  made  by 
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Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  C.  Hastings,  '38,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  half- 
century  letter. 

The  class  of  1841  had  the  handseling  of  two  new  profes- 
sors and  two  new  tutors,  in  which  they  fully  recognized  a 
provision  in  the  unwritten  common  law  of  American  col- 
leges that  a  new  instructor  is  to  be  thoroughly  tested  as  to 
his  scholarship,  ability,  aptness  to  teach,  patience,  pluck, 
and  intelledual  tout-ensemble. 

In  1839  the  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  was 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  Tutor  John  Finley  Smith,  of  the 
class  of  1834.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
Cooperstown,  and  had  been  graduated  from  Auburn  Sem- 
inary in  1838.  He  gave  instruction  for  a  single  term  in 
French.  We  often  met  him  in  a  social  way,  and  in  relig- 
ious meetings,  and  were  captivated,  as  all  others  were,  by 
his  generous  and  brilliant  qualities.  His  joyous  nature 
found  an  easy,  natural  expression  in  song  and  instrumental 
music.  To  human  prophecy  a  bright  and  enviable  future 
was  before  him.  But  his  marriage  in  April,  1840,  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Deacon  Orrin  Gridley,  of  Clinton,  was 
followed  by  her  death  early  in  1842,  and  his  own  death, 
October  4,  1843. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Professor  John  H. 
Lathrop  and  his  successor.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mandeville, 
whose  habits  as  a  preacher  were  not  altogether  suited  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  recitation-room.  But  Dr.  Mande- 
ville quickly  adjusted  himself  to  his  new  surroundings, 
and  soon  became  an  attractive  power  in  the  college  faculty. 
His  admirable  system  of  elocution  gave  the  college  a  pres- 
tige with  candidates  for  public  speaking  which  it  retains  at 
the  present  day. 

Tutor  Thomas  T.  Bradford  was  a  capable  and  zealous 
instructor,  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  ;  always  unselfish  and  sympathizing. 
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Tutor  Benjamin  W.  Dwight  introduced  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, and  his  enthusiasm  for  a  language  not  then  fully 
acclimated  in  American  colleges,  created  a  demand  which 
has  gained  in  force  from  year  to  year  until  the  German  is 
now  a  required  feature  of  the  regular  course  under  Profes- 
sor H.  C.  G.  Brandt. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  chief  glory  of  this  college,  as  students 
measured  its  attractiveness,  was  to  be  found  in  its  two  lit- 
erary societies,  the  Union  and  Phoenix.  Naming  the  Union 
first,  in  spite  of  its  alphabetical  insequence,  is  the  confes- 
sion of  an  indelible  personal  prejudice,  which  ought  not  to 
give  offense  to  surviving  Phoenicians,  now  that  both  socie- 
ties have  closed  their  records,  and  adjourned  without  day. 
All  the  students  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
societies,  and  the  fust  week  of  each  college  year  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  vigorous  canvassing  for  new  members.  They 
were  organized,  like  the  Clio  and  Whig  societies  of  Prince- 
ton, as  aids  to  intellectual  discipline  in  all  its  practical  and 
popular  branches.  Parliamentary  rules  were  strictly  en- 
forced at  the  weekly  meetings,  each  Wednesday  evening. 
The  presiding  officer  was  chosen  from  the  senior  class,  and 
his  elaborate  decision,  at  the  close  of  a  heated  debate, 
would  sometimes  foreshadow  a  statesman's  career.  The 
debates  themselves,  when  political  questions  were  discussed 
by  such  ready  debaters  as  Erastus  Clark,  James  W.  Tay- 
lor, Glenni  W.  Scofield,  and  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  are  re- 
called today  as  rare  examples  of  forensic  talent.  Careful 
preparation  was  made  for  a  variety  of  exercises  in  oratory, 
criticism  and  belles-lettres  writing.  Whenever  a  graduated 
Unionist  or  Phoenician  returned  to  College  Hill,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  fraternal  welcome  that  rekindled  dormant 
enthusiasm  "on  the  hearthstone  of  the  heart." 

The  favorite  novelists,  fifty  years  ago,  were  Walter 
Scott,  Bulwer,  George  P.  R.  James,  and  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  just  harvested  their  first  laurels, 
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with  the  Pickwick  Club  and  the  Yellowplush  Papers.  The 
poets  most  read  were  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Byron, 
Goldsmith  and  Wordsworth.  The  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant 
had  given  him  his  first  sure  glimpse  of  immortality,  and 
Lo^gfe\±o\n's  Psalm  of  Life  had  appeared  as  a  prelude  to 
yet  grander  rhythms.  Holmes  and  Whittier  stood  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  lofty  ladder  of  renown,  from  which 
they  are  now  waiting  a  call  to  the  stars.  N.  P.  Willis  was 
giddy  with  a  transient,  school-girl  applause,  of  which  only 
a  feeble  echo  now  survives.  The  Essays  of  Eli  a  and  Tal- 
fourd's  'Biography  of  Charles  Lamb  were  most  delightful  and 
suggestive  reading.  Hawthorne's  Tiwice-Told  Tales  had 
given  a  sudden  boom  to  the  Democratic  Review  ;  but  there 
was  in  them,  with  all  their  brightness,  no  legible  prophecy 
of  the  inimitable  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  Marble  Faun.  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  New  Yorker  and  Clark's  Knickerbocker  were 
glad  to  publish  contributions  from  such  brilliant  student 
writers  as  Gurdon  Huntington  and  James  W.  Taylor. 
George  Bancroft  had  been  at  work  for  ten  years,  or  longer, 
on  his  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  volume 
was  already  published.  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland's 
New  Home  in  the  West  —  Who'll  Follow?  had  opened  a  rich 
vein  of  genre  literature,  which  has  since  been  profitably 
worked  by  such  writers  as  Bret  Harte  and  Edward  Eggles- 
ton.  Mrs.  Kirkland's  first  book  was  welcomed  with 
special  enthusiasm  in  Clinton,  where  she  had  passed  her 
early  youth  as  Miss  Stansbury,  in  the  home  afterwards 
occupied  for  forty  years  by  Professor  Avery. 

The  sermons  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  as  preached  in  the 
Baptist  church  in  Clinton,  will  be  remembered  by  the  un- 
dergraduates of  1838  so  long  as  they  remember  anything. 
In  Biblical  interpretation  Elder  Knapp  was  a  literalist  of  the 
John  Bunyan  school.  In  his  Biblical  exegesis  a  spade  was 
a  spade,  and  the  undying  worm  was  a  venomous  centipede, 
just  that  and  nothing  less.     Allegory  and  figures  of  speech 
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had  no  place  in  his  stern  theology.  The  lost  sinner  was 
pictured  to  his  hearers  Dantesquely  as  swimming  to  and 
fro  in  a  vast  lake  of  liquid  fire. 

In  spite  of  Elder  Knapp's  reckless  massacre  of  syntax  and 
rhetoric,  there  was  a  searching  power  in  his  earnestness 
and  his  fearless  denunciation  of  the  hardened  sinner  that 
was  well-nigh  irresistible.  Students  who  went  down  to 
the  Baptist  church  "just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  remained 
to  occupy  the  anxious  seat  and  ask  to  be  prayed  for.  There 
were  many  conversions  in  college  ;  many  in  the  village  ; 
and  the  number  was  much  larger  in  Utica,  where  eight 
hundred  new  converts  sat  together  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  with  Hon.  Joshua  A.  Spencer  among  them,  at  the 
close  of  Elder  Knapp's  labors  in  March,  1838. 

One  of  the  unlooked  for  fruits  of  the  revival  of  1838,  was 
what  was  described  by  its  advocates  as  the  expurgation  of 
the  Union  society  library.  Down  to  this  period  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  society  had  zealously  agreed  in  claiming 
and  proclaiming  that  their  library  was  the  best  collection  of 
books  in  central  New  York,  and  vastly  superior  to  its  Phoe- 
nix rival.  But  Elder  Knapp's  converts  had  conscientiously 
formed  a  new  estimate  of  books,  and  reached  a  different 
conclusion.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  summer  term, 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  society,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cull  out  the  unwholesome 
books,  and  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  mover 
of  this  resolution  must  have  taken  counsel  beforehand,  and 
been  assured  of  support.  To  many  of  his  fellow  Unionists 
the  proposition  was  startling  and  most  unwelcome.  A 
special  meeting  was  called,  and  after  a  passionate  debate 
lasting  until  midnight,  the  expurgating  resolution  was  car- 
ried by  a  small  majority.  A  committee  was  appointed  with 
full  power  to  select  the  bad  books  and  sell  them  at  auction. 
A  popish  bull  would  have  condemned  the  bad  books  to  be 
cremated  ;  but  Unionists  had  no  respect  for  popish  prece- 
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dents.  Besides,  there  was  a  leanness  in  the  exchequer. 
When  the  day  of  sale  came,  Sophomore  William  E.  Knox 
appeared  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  with  a  bushel  basket 
heaped  full  of  condemned  literature,  in  which  the  novels  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett  were  included.  Unionists  gathered 
about  the  basket  in  a  circle,  and  Phoenicians  formed  an  outer 
Saturnian  ring,  to  enjoy  the  show.  Sophomore  Knox  was 
a  breezy,  versatile  auctioneer,  but  Unionists  were  the  only 
bidders,  and  the  prices  were  exceedingly  small.  At  the 
opening  of  the  next  term,  many  of  the  condemned  books 
were  quietly  returned  to  the  shelves  of  the  Union  library, 
and  twenty  years  later  they  were  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  the  college  library,  where  they  now  are. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  people  of  Auburn  conse- 
crated a  bronze  statue  of  heroic  size  to  the  immortal  memory 
of  William  H.  Seward,  their  most  distinguished  fellow 
citizen,  one  of  the  nation's  wisest  guides  in  its  hours  of 
bloody  peril.  This  statue  perpetuates  the  eloquent  attitude 
of  Seward,  as  he  stood  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
March  ii,  i8so,  when  with  his  right  hand  lifted  heaven- 
ward, he  solemnly  reiterated  what  Sophocles,  through  the 
martyr  Antigone,  had  avowed  some  2^00  years  before, 
that  "there  is  a  law  higher  than  the  Constitution."  Senator 
Seward's  higher-law  declaration  was  a  condensed  summary 
of  the  argument  against  slavery  which  had  led  to  threats 
of  disunion  and  nullification.  As  early  as  1838  the  thunder 
of  antislavery  eloquence  had  aroused  the  conscience  of  the 
free  states  against  the  sin  of  human  servitude.  In  central 
New  York  the  antislavery  orators  were  Alvan  Stewart, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Beriah  Green,  and  Samuel  J.  May.  Their 
addresses  were  followed  by  angry  debate  and  mob  violence. 
College  quiet  was  invaded.  There  was  disturbance  in  "the 
still  air  of  delightful  studies."  Live  questions  were  debated 
in  the  literary  societies.  In  what  is  now  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, fourteen  students  were  suspended  for  forming  an  anti- 
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slavery  society.  In  the  winter  of  1838  Beriah  Green,  of 
the  Oneida  Institute,  was  invited  to  address  the  Society  of 
Christian  Research  in  the  college  chapel.  President  Penney 
presided,  although  he  was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  antislavery  agitation.  The  address  was  a  ferocious  at- 
tack on  the  churches  as  disloyal  to  the  Higher  Law  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  President  Penney 
arose  to  make  the  concluding  prayer,  all  ears  were  alert. 
To  the  students  he  seemed  to  carry  water  on  either  shoulder, 
when  he  prayed  v/ith  non-committal  courtesy  that  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  might  "have  a  hearty  enjoyment 
of  whatever  of  truth  there  might  be  in  the  words  he  had 
spoken," 

Amid  the  ruin  wrought  by  wasting  years,  a  few  of  the 
stately,  historic  trees  of  Clinton  still  remain,  each  of  them 
decorated  with  jewels  of  precious  memory.  A  few  of  the 
trees  that  gladdened  freshman  eyes  fifty-four  years  ago, 
are  still  a  gladness  and  glory  to  this  academic  village.  The 
returning  graduate,  forgetful  that  he  is  but  a  relic  of  his 
own  youth,  sees  strange  faces  on  the  streets,  strange  mod- 
ern dwellings  where  he  looked  for  grass-grown  vacancies. 
He  hears  strange  voices  in  places  that  would  know  him  no 
longer  were  it  not  for  the  remembered  trees  that  give  him 
a  familiar  welcome  with  their  winking  leaves.  There  are 
favorite  veteran  trees,  standing  as  memorials  of  a  sturdy, 
pioneer  generation,  that  seem  to  offer  a  special  greeting. 
Among  these  favorite  veterans  —  some  of  them  with  a 
hundred  inside  rings  —  are  the  elms  that  droop  so  hos- 
pitably and  caressingly  over  the  village  walks,  the  tow- 
ering Clark-Wood  sycamore,  self-planted  eighty  years 
ago,  with  its  white  elbows  warning  the  sophomore 
to  beware  the  Oriskany's  "  bridge  of  sighs  "  ;  the  Kirkland 
elms  whispering  a  benison  on  the  Hillward  way  ;  the  Hop- 
kins linden,  that  makes  a  graceful  bend  in  the  Bristol  road, 
under  which  Mark  Hopkins  rehearsed  his  Latin  and  Greek 
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paradigms  seventy-five  years  ago  ;  the  spreading  Farming- 
ton  chestnut  which  the  good  Dr.  Norton  planted  on  his 
broad  lawn  eighty-tlve  years  ago  ;  the  buttressed  poplars, 
shivering  in  their  old  age,  and  still  pining  for  the  softer  airs 
of  Lombardy  ;  the  Harding  hemlock,  looking  dovv^n  serenely 
from  its  Pizgah  summit  ;  forever  thrive  the  blessed  historic 
trees  of  Clinton,  and  eternal  suspension  to  the  wicked  axe 
that  would  harm  them  ! 

About  seventy  feet  west  of  the  Kirkland  cottage  stands 
the  Class  Tree  of  1841,  a  round-headed,  thrifty  chestnut, 
raised  from  the  seed  by  this  half-century  annalist,  and  about 
forty-one  years  old.  The  choice  of  a  chestnut  tree  to  stand 
for  the  class  of  184 1,  was  determined  by  various  considera- 
tions. It  is  a  beautiful  tree  ;  it  is  hardy,  long-lived,  and 
brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age.  It  has  bookish  associations 
and  a  place  in  literature.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  its  kind  on 
the  college  campus.  The  class  of '41  cheerfully  submit  in 
advance  to  the  anachronism  of  being  called  "a  chestnut," 
a  word  whose  latest  meaning  was  invented  thirty  years 
after  this  class  tree  was  adopted.  This  particular  tree  is 
well-descended  —  the  seed-chestnut  from  which  it  had  its 
beginning  was  found  under  the  large  chestnut  still  standing 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Norton  homestead,  where  it  was  placed 
by  the  late  Ur.  Asahel  Strong  Norton,  first  pastor  of  what 
is  now  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Clinton.  In  1793,  when 
Dr.  Norton  was  installed,  it  was  the  Congregational  church. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Norton,  '27,  of  Brockport,  writes  : 

"  That  chestnut  tree  is  older  than  my  eighty-four  years. 
The  house  must  have  been  built  and  the  seed  planted  prior 
to  my  birth.  I  know  I  saw  the  sapling  in  my  early  years, 
and  I  have  a  memory  of  it  as  standing  but  a  few  feet  high. 
1  heard  my  father  speak  of  planting  the  seed,  and  well  re- 
member his  careful  protection  of  the  youngster  against  pos- 
sible iniury.  The  whole  family  had  a  respect  foMhe  grow- 
ing tree,  and  watched  it  closely.  1  have  no  recollection  of 
a  time  when  the  chestnut  was  not  there." 
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In  the  innocence  of  those  far-off  freshman  days,  to  be  a 
senior  was  to  sit  high  up  on  a  throne  of  awful  majesty. 
The  senior  was  a  portentous  and  imposing  reality,  "the 
rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead."  The  senior  had  an  easy, 
graceful  way  of  manipulating  his  hair  that  was  just  splen- 
did. When  he  was  excited  and  shook  his  curls,  it  was  the 
Olympian  stamp  of  fate.  The  senior  had  a  way  of  leaving 
the  chapel  after  morning  prayers,  that  thrilled  the  nerves  of 
a  freshman  with  extatic  admiration.  The  senior  knew  all 
the  mysterious  ropes  of  college  life,  including  the  bell-rope, 
with  which  he  had  rung  off  the  freshman  rust,  and  emerged 
into  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  sophomore.  The  senior  knew 
all  the  books  in  the  three  libraries,  and  he  could  tell  you 
just  where  to  find  any  needed  information.  The  senior 
could  tell  you  who  would  be  the  next  prize  speakers,  and 
who  would  capture  the  prizes,  if  they  only  chose  the  right 
men  to  do  the  drilling.  The  senior  knew  all  the  mouldy 
traditions  of  the  college  and  no  end  of  choice  anecdotes 
about  Dominie  Kirkland,  Schenandoa,  Prex  Backus,  Gerrit 
Smith,  Albert  Barnes,  and  "the  cannon  explosion."  The 
senior  knew  the  faculty  like  a  book,  every  man  of  them, 
and  could  tell  just  how  to  organize  a  committee  or  frame  a 
memorial  that  would  gain  its  end.  The  senior  was  such  an 
essential  fact  that  the  freshman  couldn't  understand  how 
the  college  could  hold  on  to  its  life  after  the  senior's  gradu- 
ation. Fortunately  the  college  has  had  a  new  supply  of 
seniors  with  each  new  year. 

To  one  who  has  been  closely  connected  with  this  seat  of 
learning  for  nearly  half  a  century  it  costs  something  of  an 
effort  to  push  aside  the  intervening  obstructions,  and  bring 
the  college  of  today,  with  all  its  accumulated  advantages 
and  improvements,  into  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  dis- 
tant past.  The  one  word  that  serves  to  epitomize  the  im- 
mense gains  of  the  half-century  is  organisation.  While  the 
departments  of  study  have  been  doubled  in  number,  each 
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department,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  generous  rivalry,  is 
pushing  its  allotted  work  in  more  definite  lines  of  instruc- 
tion, research  and  special  achievement.  "Divide  and  Con- 
quer" is  a  maxim  worth  as  much  in  science  and  letters  as 
in  strategy. 

Scholarship  in  this  way  reaches  farther  towards  the 
cradlehood  of  civilization  and  recorded  thought.  Special 
science  is  more  aggressive,  and  puts  a  more  hopeful  shoul- 
der to  the  wheels  of  progress  in  all  practical  arts  and  indus- 
tries. By  the  increase  of  organized  and  endowed  competi- 
tions, students  are  now  invited  to  work  for  more  definite 
and  profitable  ends.  It  makes  a  beautiful,  bewildering  style 
of  eloquence  to  say  that  students  should  study  for  the  love 
of  truth ;  that  knowledge  should  be  sought  for  its  own 
preciousness;  that  emulation  is  a  perilous  passion,  leading 
to  envies,  heart-burnings  and  a  ruinous  waste  of  midnight 
kerosene.  It  so  happens  that  the  preachers  and  teachers 
who  theorize  in  this  celestial  way  are  apt  to  be  salaried  men 
who  work  for  specified  dollars,  and  such  other  pay  as  may 
come  in  the  shape  of  honors,  influence  and  grateful  recog- 
nition. Turn  the  argument  against  one  of  these  theorists; 
make  him  a  martyr  to  his  own  doctrine;  take  from  him  his 
salary,  his  titles,  his  social  satisfactions;  tell  him  that  truth 
is  too  sublime  a  thing  to  be  imparted  for  any  smaller  con- 
sideration than  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  and  per- 
haps he  will  suddenly  hear  something  like  a  wolf  howling 
at  his  door.  This  he  may  interpret  as  a  call  to  engage  in 
some  other  occupation,  the  running  of  a  farm,  a  gristmill  or 
a  hotel. 

A  college  is  the  world  in  miniature.  The  student  is  in- 
tensely human,  and  likely  to  be  influenced  by  motives  that 
dominate  with  his  elders,  out  in  the  world.  If  it  is  right 
and  honorable  that  the  preacher  be  paid  for  serving  the 
church,  and  the  statesman  for  serving  the  state,  if  it  is  right 
and  honorable  that  the  physician  be  paid  for  saving  life,  and 
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the  soldier  paid  for  saving  his  country,  why  should  the 
motives  of  the  student  be  condemned  if  he  asks  for  the  un- 
mercenary  satisfaction  of  a  college  honor,  or  some  distinft 
recognition  of  difficult  work  faithfully  accomplished  ? 

Life  in  college  should  be  made  as  real  and  earnest  as  that 
of  any  subsequent  period.  By  whatsoever  test  they  are 
measured,  college  honors  are  worth  as  much  as  any  honors 
to  be  won  in  a  career  of  statesmanship  or  letters.  If  the 
satisfaction  they  bring  to  the  winner  and  his  friends  is  any 
true  test  of  their  value,  college  honors  are  worth  more  than 
decorations  that  come  after  the  sensibilities  are  blunted,  and 
the  heart  indurated  by  worldly  maxims  and  motives.  Had 
Macaulay  been  asked  which  gave  him  the  greater  joy,  an 
election  to  Parliament  or  a  college  prize,  he  would  have 
said,  "The  college  prize,  ten  times  as  much." 

It  belongs  to  the  sum  total  of  recent  improvements  in 
college  economy  that  students  are  more  closely  and  wisely 
organized  in  classes,  fraternities,  competitions,  and  all  plans 
for  mutual  comfort  and  improvement.  Both  religion  and 
and  recreation,  health  of  soul  and  vigor  of  body,  have  the 
benefit  of  organized  agencies  that  survive  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. No  element  of  complete  manhood  is  left  uncared 
for,  and  the  sacred  amenities  of  home  life  are  not  neglected. 
Different  colleges  no  longer  abhor  each  other.  Brought  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  each  other  by  organized  inter- 
rivalries,  they  work  together  for  the  common  good.  Col- 
lege journalism,  almost  an  unknown  factor — certainly  a 
much  neglected  factor  fifty  years  ago  —  is  now  a  highly  or- 
ganized power,  that  brings  the  student,  the  teacher,  and 
the  graduate  into  closer  relations,  binding  together  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  colleges,  and  thousands  of  widely- 
scattered  alumni  into  a  living  brotherhood  of  earnest 
thinkers  and  thoughtful,  scholarly  workers. 

There  is  something  of  significance  in  the  fact  that  every 
member  of  the  class  of  1841  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm 
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or  in  village  surroundings;  yet  fully  one-half  of  the  class 
were  called  to  do  their  professional  work  in  our  cities.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  stating  and  worth  thinking  about,  that  with 
the  tides  of  population  setting  strongly  towards  our  cities, 
three-fourths  of  the  students  of  Hamilton  College  still  come 
from  the  country,  only  one-fourth  from  the  cities.  It  is 
another  fact  worth  thinking  about,  that  after  graduation 
three-fourths  of  our  students  find  their  work  in  the  cities. 
It  might  be  four-fifths,  if  Dr.  Kendall  did  not  send  so  many 
to  the  West  as  home  missionaries.  Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Hamilton  College  to  gather  in  the  choice 
young  men  of  the  surrounding  farms  and  villages,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  decisive  battles  for  church  and  state  that 
must  be  fought  in  crowded  cities.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best 
return  the  college  can  make  for  the  generous  endowments 
and  gifts  that  come  to  it  from  the  cities,  and  aid  it  in 
preparing  young  men  for  high  positions  of  Christian  useful- 
ness. 

This  rambling  letter  closes  with  a  pair  of  extracts  from 
the  farewell  words  spoken  to  the  class  of  1841,  from  the 
commencement  stage,  fifty  years  ago: 

"Classmates,  they  tell  us  that  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  our  college  course.  For  one  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  It 
seems  but  day  before  yesterday  that  we  assembled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  freshman  recitation-room,  a  green  cluster 
in  the  vineyard  of  letters,  when  our  faces  were  new  and 
strange  to  each  other,  and  when  college  life,  with  all  its 
peculiar  reality  of  romance,  was  a  curtained  mystery,  which 
we  were  eager  to  penetrate.  .  .  Four  years  we  have 
lingered  by  the  same  fountain  of  learning;  henceforth  our 
paths  are  divergent.  Heaven  knows  when  and  where  we 
shall  meet  again.  But  whenever  and  wherever  we  meet, 
and  under  whatever  circumstances,  God  grant  the  time  may 
never  come  that  we  cannot  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  look  each  other  in  the  eye,  and  say  that  we  have  been 
honest  men,  and  lived  for  a  generous  purpose.     .     ." 

How  far  this  farewell  aspiration  has  been  fulfilled  will  be 
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partly  revealed  in  the  personal  sketches  that  follow.  The 
gathering  of  these  statistics  has  cost  an  amount  of  corre- 
spondence that  would  seem  incredible  to  one  not  flimiliar 
with  such  undertakings.  While  this  labor  has  been  cheer- 
fully given,  the  regret  lingers  that  in  several  cases,  no  very 
definite  success  has  been  reached. 


LETTER  OF  1892 

BY    EDWIN    LAWRENCE    BUTTRICK,    '42 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  said  : 

"  Youth  hopes,  manhood  strives,  but  age  remembers  — 
Sits  by  the  raked  up  ashes  of  the  past. 
Spreads  its  thin  fingers  above  the  whitening  embers. 
That  warm  its  chilled  life-blood  'till  the  last." 

But  today,  as  I  look  down  the  vista  of  fifty  years,  the 
"raked  up  ashes"  are  living  fnes,  bright  with  the  hopes, 
the  courage,  the  audacity,  and  the  inexperience  of  youth. 
I  recall  the  class  of  '42  the  day  we  separated,  and  as  I  call 
the  roll,  the  living  presence  of  each  member  is  as  vivid  as 
the  recolleftions  of  yesterday.  We  parted,  many  of  us 
never  to  meet  again,  each  to  follow  his  own  path,  and 
work  out  his  own  destiny.  It  would  give  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  detail  the  life  experiences  of  each  classmate,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  learned,  but  it  would  have  been  a  great 
labor,  and  1  doubt  if  it  would  interest  any  who  hear  me,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  few  who  knew  and  loved  them.  Of  the 
twenty-three  who  graduated,  ten  are  living  ;  of  the  thir- 
teen who  have  died,  three  passed  three-score  years  —  three, 
three-score  years  and  ten.  Of  the  nine  who  became  or- 
dained ministers,  six  are  still  living  ;  of  the  seven  who  em- 
braced the  legal  profession,  five  are  dead.  Of  the  seven 
who  adopted  other  professions  or  pursuits,  only  two  survive. 

Clinton  was  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  1  feel  a  kind  of 
proprietorship  in  College  Hill  and  its  surroundings.  1  recall 
the  village  as  I  saw  it  more  than  sixty  years  ago  —  a  dull, 
sleepy  village  where,  to  the  inhabitants,  existence  seemed 
a  pleasure,   with  little  care  for  anything  beyond.     I  see  the 
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white  wooden  church,  standing  on  the  treeless  village 
green  ;  the  cows  ruminating  in  its  shade  or  cropping  the 
scanty  herbage  about  it  ;  the  pigs  wandering  in  unrestrained 
freedom  where  their  fancy  called  them  — when  it  was  dry, 
rolling  in  the  dusty  road  ;  when  it  was  wet,  bathing  in  the 
grateful  mud.  The  pews  in  the  church,  blue  on  the  out- 
side, unpainted  on  the  inside,  straight-backed,  remind  me 
of  the  purgatory  of  the  children  and  the  penance  of  their 
parents  during  the  orthodox  but  interminable  sermons  of 
dear  old  Dr.  Norton  —  the  interval  at  noon  filled  up  by 
Sunday-school  —  the  exhilerating  walk  between  afternoon 
and  evening  service  to  the  burying-ground,  where  we  were 
expected  to  learn  lessons  of  mortality  from  the 

"mouldering  heaps 

Where  each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 

and  reading  the  epitaphs,  gather  inspiration  from  the  vir- 
tues recorded  there.  At  that  time,  the  flames  of  devotion 
which  burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  worshipers,  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  keep  them  warm  —  no  artificial  heat  tempered 
the  arctic  cold  of  winter,  no  shades  the  heat  of  summer. 
There  were  few  trees  between  the  village  and  the  college 
until  about  where  the  president's  house  stands,  from  there 
to  the  college  grounds,  a  dismal  row  of  poplars,  as  ragged 
and  moribund  fifty  years  ago  as  they  are  today  —  it  is  a 
tree  always  dying  and  never  dead,  and  utterly  worthless 
living  or  dead.  Where  Professor  North's  house  stands 
was  a  pasture,  without  a  tree.  From  the  bend  in  front  of 
his  house  was  a  landscape,  beautiful  beyond  expression. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Oriskany  with  its  crystal  stream 
threading  its  way  through  farm  and  woodland,  the  wooded 
hills  sweeping  back  to  the  horizon's  verge,  broken  here  and 
there  by  verdant  meadows,  the  quiet  village,  the  spires  of 
Utica,  and  then  the  sweep  of  almost  unbroken  forest  to  the 
horizon  of  the  Trenton  hills,  formed  the  picture.     The  col- 
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lege  campus  had  no  shade  except  a  few  small  elms,  now 
grown  to  splendid  trees,  along  the  white  fence  which 
marked  the  road  leading  from  College  street  north.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  this  road,  was  a  row  of  poplars  —  that 
part  of  the  campus  below  this  road  was  a  pasture  surrounded 
by  a  board  fence,  where  President  North  turned  his  cows, 
and  the  students  —  milked  them.  The  beautiful  lav/n  at 
Professor  Root's  was  a  kitchen  garden  —  the  luxuriant 
hedge  in  front  of  his  house  replaces  a  white,  paling  fence, 
not  in  the  best  of  repair.  The  ravines  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  were  as  nature  formed  them,  used  only  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  the  brush  from  the  trimmings  of  the  trees  and  the 
refuse  from  the  house.  The  college  grounds  had  nothing 
attractive  about  them,  but  from  every  part  of  the  campus, 
the  landscape  was  superb.  It  is  a  pity  that  "rural  art  "  in 
its  generous  distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs  now  shuts  it 
completely  out,  except  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  college 
building  or  the  belfry  of  the  chapel. 

The  valley  of  the  Oriskany,  with  its  protecting  hills,  its 
clumps  of  woodland  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  culti- 
vated fields  and  luxuriant  meadows  ;  its  quiet  villages, 
its  comfortable  farm-houses,  its  evidences  of  taste  and 
refinement,  everywhere  present  a  picture  of  rural  beauty 
rarely  seen,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  shut  from 
the  view  of  those,  to  whom,  of  all  others,  the  sight 
would  be  both  restful  and  inspiring.  Trees  are  beautiful, 
and  he  who  would  ruthlessly  destroy  them  is  a  van- 
dal ;  but  the  rural  artist  who  shall  judiciously  open  out 
vistas  through  the  jungle  which  shuts  out  this  landscape, 
will  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  campus  but  give 
pleasure  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  come  back  from 
the  busy  cares  of  life,  to  this  quiet  Mecca  of  their  youth. 

The  students  of  today  would  find  little  pleasure  in  the 
college  life  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  had  no  gymnasium,  no 
athletic  clubs,  no  croquet,   no  tennis,   no  cane-rushes,   no 
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football,  no  boat  races.  We  played  occasionally  an  impro- 
vised game  of  baseball,  but  it  had  none  of  the  complicated 
rules  of  the  game  as  played  today.  When  we  hit  a  ball  we 
hit  it  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  the  further  it  went,  and  the 
more  inaccessible  the  spot  where  it  struck,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  one  who  struck  it.  There  were  no  "bounds," 
no  "fouls,"  no  "sliding  to  base."  The  balls  were  not 
like  round  shot  ;  the  catcher  needed  no  visor  to  protect  his 
face,  no  cushion  to  break  the  force  of  the  ball.  We  had  no 
"umpires"  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  deciding  the 
differences  which  sometimes  arose  between  the  opposing 
forces  ;  but  we  did  sometimes  appoint  some  one  to  keep 
the  tally  by  cutting  notches  on  a  stick,  and  we  used  to 
think  we  enjoyed  the  game.  I  recall  no  foot-races,  except 
an  occasional  sprint  barefooted,  with  Pomeroy,  between 
the  South  college  and  the  chapel.  No  one  bet  on  the  result, 
and  we  rarely  had  spectators,  and  as  I  was  usually  beaten, 
I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  game. 

There  were  only  two  secret  societies  —  the  ^Alpha  Delta 
Phi  and  the  Sigma  Phi.  There  was  an  an  anti-secret  society, 
composed  mostly  of  those  who  were  not  invited  to  join  the 
secret  associations,  and  the  feeling  of  its  members  was 
naturally  very  bitter  against  those,  who  in  secret  conclave 
hid  their  doings  from  the  world.  The  literary  societies,  the 
Phcenix  and  Union,  were  centers  of  social  interest.  They 
were  naturally  rivals,  and  each  new  student  was  solicited 
to  join.  I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  a  great  mistake 
when  they  were  dissolved.  Many  of  the  lawyers  and 
divines,  of  whose  eloquence  as  alumni  of  Hamilton  College 
we  are  proud,  took  their  first,  and  I  believe  their  best 
lessons  here. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  rooms  of  the  students  were  mostly 

in  the  college  buildings.     In  the  earlier  part  of  our  course, 

the  chapel  bell  rung  for  morning  prayers  at  six  o'clock, 

summer  and  winter — rang  two  minutes  and  tolled  three — 

IS 
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two  minutes  to  dress  and  three  minutes  to  get  there.  To 
fail,  was  a  tardy  mark,  and  tardy  marks  counted.  Toilets 
were  not  always  very  carefully  made;  and  sometimes,  but 
for  the  kindly  protection  of  great  overcoats,  they  were  not 
made  at  all.  After  prayers,  we  had  recitation  until  seven 
o'clock  and  then  breakfast,  which  in  winter  was  eaten  by 
lamplight.  This  was  before  the  days  of  "coal  oil "  and  we 
burned  either  tallow  candles  or  whale  oil.  The  rule  requir- 
ing early  rising  was  abrogated  about  1840. 

I  think  there  were  no  members  of  the  class  of  1842  who 
could  be  called  "  wild  ";  it  was  in  the  main  a  sober  class. 
About  the  worst  things  we  ever  did,  were  to  fill  the  recita- 
tion-room with  new-mown  hay,  and  to  get  120  sheep  and 
fifteen  mules  into  the  chapel.  The  mules  and  sheep  were 
driven  from  the  hill  back  of  the  college  buildings,  and  from 
the  South  college  to  the  chapel.  Trowbridge  led  the  ad- 
vance on  the  back  of  the  patriarch  of  the  flock.  The  mules 
were  arranged  in  order  on  the  stage,  the  one  with  the 
longest  ears  and  gravest  face,  occupying  the  post  of  honor 
in  the  center,  and  from  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  dominating 
the  wondering  sheep  below. 

There  was  a  haystack  burned,  but  by  whom  was  for  a 
long  time  a  mystery.  It  was  charged  to  our  class,  but  the 
ringleader  confessed,  and  paid  the  owner  so  liberally,  that 
he  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  disposed  of  his 
whole  crop  of  hay  at  the  same  price  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  burning  and  its  incidents  were  graphically  illus- 
trated by  a  cartoon  on  the  north  wall  of  the  South  college, 
representing  the  immense  haystack  on  fire,  around  which 
students  were  dancing,  while  in  the  distance  Doctor  Penney, 
the  president,  was  represented  as  approaching  with  giant 
strides,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis,  whirling  above  his  head 
an  enormous  club.  For  forty  years,  one  who  saw  the 
tracing  in  its  freshness,  could  trace  the  outline — in  fact  it 
was  not  obliterated  until  the  building  was  repaired,  and 
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restuccoed.  I  miss  the  familiar  outlines,  as  I  would  miss 
the  face  of  an  old  friend.  It  was  one  of  the  few  things  left, 
linking  the  past  with  the  present. 

In  looking  over  an  old  scheme  of  the  class  of  184 1,  I  have 
discovered  a  notice  of  a  dialogue,  entitled,  Woman,  by  E. 
North,  ofWaterbury,  Conn.  The  half-century  annalist  of 
the  class  of  1841  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  contained, 
among  other  amusing  things,  a  recipe  for  a  domestic  love 
letter,  which,  from  personal  experience,  I  know  to  be  satis- 
factory.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Take  for  paper,  one  flapjack,  the  bigger  the  better, 
With  a  fork  for  a  pen,  commence  at  your  letter, 
With  ink  made  of  butter  and  'lasses  combined, 
Write,  My  dear,  your  coffee  is  just  to  my  mind. 
With  a  case-knife  for  folder,  then  double  your  sheet 
And  dispatch  it  post  haste  down  the  turnpike  of  meat." 

Memories  of  the  pleasures  and  disappointments,  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  college  life,  of  the  teachers  and  those 
who  were  taught  ;  of  the  wonderful  changes  which  scien- 
tific research  and  inventive  genius  have  wrought  in  the  past 
fifty  years  tempt  me  to  say  more,  but  I  forbear.  They  have 
been  grand  years  in  which  to  live.  We  hear  people — par- 
ticularly old  people — speak  of  the  "good  old  times."  They 
may  have  been  "good"  but  the  good  new  times  are  better. 
The  world  is  better  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  knov/  that  the  class  of  '42,  within  its  limited 
scope,  helped  to  make  it  better. 

For  the  comrades  who  are  gone,  peace  to  their  ashes  ! 
The  temples  they  builded  in  their  youth,  unlike  temples  of 
more  substantial  structure,  have  vanished,  leaving  no  dusty 
cloisters  to  echo  to  the  tread  of  ghostly  visitants — no  crumb- 
ling walls  where  clustering  ivy  with  clinging  tendrils  covers 
and  conceals  with  perennial  beauty,  the  ravages  of  time  ; 
but  if  in  their  daily  lives  their  arms  were  ever  strong  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  their  hands  ever  open  to  succor  the  needy, 
their  voices  ever  gentle  to  soothe  the  suffering,  their  faith 
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ever  steadfast  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  they  have  gained  a  "  temple  not  made  with  hands," 
"an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away." 

For  those  who  survive— we  are  the  rear-guard  of  our 
generation.  The  great  mass  of  the  mighty  army  which 
marched  with  us  to  fight  life's  battle,  has  surrendered  to  a 
conqueror  whose  black  flag  is  never  furled,  and  who  gives 
no  quarter.  The  "whitening  embers"  picture  the  faces  of 
friends  and  kindred — the  loved  and  lost  : 
"  The  mossy  marble  rests 
On  the  lips  that  we  have  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  we  loved  to  hear 
Are  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb." 

If  we  have  learned  how  to  live,  we  shall  know  how  to  die. 


LETTER  OF  1893 

BY    WILLIAM    DE  LOSS    LOVE,    '43 

The  allotments  of  Providence  in  the  associations  of  col- 
lege life  are  to  be  recounted,  studied,  and  regarded.  It 
does  make  a  difference  where  and  with  whom  one  has  lived, 
studied,  and  graduated.  The  fashioning  influence  of  one's 
classmates  and  college-mates  while  they  dwell  in  study  to- 
gether is  real,  if  not  felt  and  measured  every  day  during  the 
four  years.  And  after  graduation  the  influence  silently 
continues,  though  in  many  cases  it  assumes  nearly  or  quite 
a  posthumous  character,  for  some  die  and  others  seldom  or 
never  meet  again  in  this  world  after  parting  at  the  com- 
mencement stage. 

One  object  of  the  annalist's  letter  I  suppose  to  be  to  re- 
produce briefly  in  our  minds  the  state  of  college  affairs  and 
their  surroundings  as  they  were  a  half-century  ago.  I  can 
hardly  make  it  seem  that  it  is  fifty  years  since  that  time.  I 
look  and  look  to  see  if  there  is  some  mistake  ;  if  this  is 
some  other  class'  year  earlier  than  mine  ;  but  my  class  did 
graduate  in  1843  and  this  is  1893. 

It  would  be  respectful  to  commence  with  the  faculty  ; 
but,  alas  !  there  is  no  one  of  that  faculty  here  to  whom  we 
can  pay  our  respects — every  one  is  gone.  We  must  speak 
about  what  we  remember  of  them,  of  what  they  were 
to  us. 

When  I  entered  college  in  the  early  autumn  of  1840,  at 
the  beginning  of  sophomore  year,  a  glimmer  of  light 
streamed  from  even  the  retreating  shadow  of  Professor 
Lathrop,  who  had  just  gone  from  his  professorship  here  to 
be  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  I  regretted 
that  1  had  lost  even  the  sight  of  such  a  superior  man  as  I 
heard  him  to  be. 
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Soon  after  ascending  College  Hill  some  one  eagerly 
pointed  out  to  me  Professor  J.  Finley  Smith,  whose  praise 
was  on  all  lips.  A  heavenly  radiance  lighted  up  his  coun- 
tenance, but  his  health  soon  began  to  fail,  and  ere  long  he 
was  missed  from  college  scenes.  He  had  married  Miss 
Adelaide  Gridley,  of  the  village,  who  was  also  in  declining 
health.  She  died  in  1842,  and  he,  sorrowing  over  her  loss, 
followed  her  the  next  year.  Thus  two  esteemed  professors 
of  the  college  were  removed  within  a  short  time.  But  a 
well-founded  and  useful  institution  can  live  and  flourish 
though  important  men  depart. 

Simeon  North  was  the  straightest  man,  first  physically, 
second  morally,  third  presidentially,  that  I  ever  knew. 
When  1  entered  college  I  heard  two  or  three  students  say 
that  the  trustees,  in  Professor  North,  had  spoiled  a  good 
professor  to  make  a  poor  president.  This  was  their  theory, 
but  facts  would  not  arise  to  support  it,  and  facts  to  the  con- 
trary did  arise.  President  North  was  a  simple-hearted  yet 
wise  man.  He  always  knew  much  more  about  students 
and  their  affairs  than  at  first  he  seemed  to  know.  He  had 
the  faculty  of  reading  character.  He  was  one  whom 
students  disliked  to  displease,  not  because  they  feared,  but 
because  they  loved  him.  These  and  other  like  traits  well 
fitted  President  North  for  his  high- office.  Both  trustees 
and  Divine  Providence  so  seemed  to  understand  it,  for  he 
was  kept  in  the  president's  chair  through  eighteen  years, 
the  longest  presidential  term  this  college  has  witnessed. 
And  Mrs.  President  North  was  a  superb  woman,  well 
equal  to  filling  the  place  of  chief  lady  among  the  families  of 
the  college  faculty.  After  age  came  on  and  their  college 
life  had  closed,  at  their  farm  on  the  north  slope  of  College 
Hill,  they  were  the  same  courteous  and  pleasing  pair  that 
they  had  been  at  the  presidential  mansion.  The  death  of 
their  only  child,  a  promising  son  of  eight  years,  was  a 
grievous  affliction  to  them  and  a  cause  of  grief  to  many 
others. 
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Prominent  among  our  corps  of  instructors  was  Professor 
Charles  Avery,  who  entered  this  college  as  student  in  18 16, 
previous  to  the  birth  of  most  or  all  members  of  the  class  of 
'43.  His  chief  branch  in  which  he  gave  instruction,  chem- 
istry, was  not  in  itself  so  popular  among  the  students,  for 
few  of  them  expected  to  be  experts  in  that  science.  But 
Professor  Avery's  lecture-room  was  always  a  place  of  inter- 
est and  pleasure  through  his  genial  wit  and  wisdom.  He 
had  a  strong  desire  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  college. 
Walking  up  College  Hill  with  students,  as  he  often  did,  he 
gladly  seized  any  opportunity  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  the 
conversation.  Especially  did  he  delight  to  speak  of  the 
great  good  that  had  resulted  from  the  conversion  of  his 
classmate,  Albert  Barnes,  during  the  last  year  of  his  col- 
lege course.  Professor  Avery  closed  the  ninth  year  of  his 
college  professorship  when  the  class  of  '43  graduated,  and 
yet  he  served  twenty-six  years  more  in  that  capacity. 

Marcus  Catlin  was  our  chief  professor  in  mathematics. 
He  was  almost  peerless  in  his  profession  and  his  character. 
He  could  make  darkness  light  in  figures  and  unwind  the 
most  tangled  skein.  He  was  sincere  and  kind,  and,  with- 
out planning  for  it,  he  won  the  high  regard  and  admiration 
of  the  students.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  a  student  speak 
unkindly  or  disrespectfully  of  him.  He  often  uttered  ster- 
ling truths  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  religion.  He 
once  said,  expressively,  "  If  a  young  man  does  not  become 
a  Christian  previous  to  leaving  college  he  seldom  does  after- 
wards." Six  years  after  our  graduation  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-four.  Had  he  lived  longer,  seemingly  he  could 
scarcely  have  excelled  himself,  and  yet  forty  years  more 
added  to  that  life  must  have  greatly  increased  his  reputation 
abroad  as  a  mathematician  and  enlarged  his  attractiveness 
as  a  man. 

Tutor  T.  T.  Bradford  was  a  diligent  and  accurate  scholar, 
an  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  instructor,  and  a  warm- 
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hearted  and  faithful  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
can  retain  the  attachment  of  friends  after  the  cessation  of 
personal  intimacy.  But  he  closed  his  labors  as  college  in- 
structor in  1846,  three  years  after  our  graduation,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  in  the  Presby- 
terian church. 

Tutor  B.  W.  DwiGHT  served  the  college  three  years  as 
instructor  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  thorough, 
and  successful  of  teachers.  He  was  more  ambitious  for  the 
progress  of  his  students  than  many  of  them  were  for  their 
own  progress.  But  he  desired  to  engage  in  the  active 
labors  of  the  ministry,  and  in  that  service  founded  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  Joliet,  111.,  now  the  Central 
Presbyterian.  But  finding  that  he  gravitated  towards  edu- 
cational work  he  established  a  school  having  a  hundred 
young  men,  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Clinton,  and  he  subsequently  had  a  prosperous  educational 
institution  in  New  York  city.  Thus  spending  in  his  second 
stage  of  teaching  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  thirsted 
for  some  literary  work,  and  he  therefore  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  half-dozen  volumes  that  cost  him  much  labor. 
Then  came  his  long  last  sickness  and  death. 

Professor  Henry  Mandeville  came  later  in  the  college 
course  of  the  class  of  '43.  He  was  called  from  a  successful 
pastorate  in  Utica,  where  he  was  a  preacher  of  note  and 
ability.  He  was  a  great  accession  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors. He  instituted  a  system  of  elocution  which  brought 
credit  of  a  high  character  to  himself,  and  now  brings  useful- 
ness and  honor  to  the  college. 

The  faculty  as  a  whole  were  evangelically  religious  men. 
They  did  their  full  part  to  make  and  keep  the  college  Chris- 
tian. They  believed  in  the  conversion  of  the  heart  to  God, 
and  did  not  sum  it  all  up  in  good  breeding  and  culture. 
They  believed  in  revivals  of  religion  and  desired  to  have 
them  in  the  college.     In  some  professedly  evangelical  uni- 
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versities  in  these  days  there  are  instructors  who  more  or 
less  compromise  the  truth.  They  let  error  stand  beside  the 
truth  unchallenged.  They  say  to  their  pupils,  "  Here  is  one 
way  and  there  is  another  ;  both  cannot  be  true  :  take  your 
choice,"  giving  no  preference  themselves  to  either.  But  the 
instructors  in  this  college  fifty  years  ago  had  a  choice  of 
their  own  on  all  these  questions,  and  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  inviting  and  even  exhorting  their  students  to  walk  in 
the  right  way. 

The  class  of  1843  numbered  in  all  thirty-four,  twenty  of 
whom  graduated.  Of  the  fourteen  who  did  not  graduate 
with  the  class  two  graduated  with  the  class  next  following, 
and  one  with  the  class  of  '43  in  Union  College. 

We  came  to  a  college,  not  to  a  so-called  university.  We 
could  not  select  our  studies  to  suit  our  fancies  or  our  plans. 
We  found  our  studies  selected  for  us  by  a  previous  plan 
made  by  others  for  a  certain  depth  and  breadth  of  culture. 
We  could  not  be  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  or  graduates 
without  going  through  a  prescribed  course  deemed  neces- 
sary as  the  basis  of  a  good  education.  There  were  post- 
graduate studies,  but  they  were  not  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. A  modern  American  university  is  a  place  where  one, 
if  so  disposed,  can  get  a  little  education  with  a  great  deal 
of  name.  This  was  not  what  Hamilton  College  ofrered  fifty 
years  ago.  Attendance  upon  recitations  was  as  important 
as  paying  bills,  and  not  to  be  shirked  for  a  trifle.  Daily 
assembling  together  for  worship  was  not  optional  and  no 
one  thought  of  making  it  optional.  Still  the  faculty  and  the 
trustees  were  not  so  wedded  to  the  past  as  to  be  beyond 
progress  and  improvement.  Just  before  we  graduated  the 
question  was  agitated  whether  to  change  the  time  for  morn- 
ing prayers  and  the  first  recitation  of  the  day  from  before 
daylight  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  reform  was 
according  to  nature. 
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Another  question  raised  was  whether  college  honors 
given  by  the  faculty  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  scholarship 
was  not  so  faulty  as  to  deserve  to  be  abolished.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  preparation  for  college  was  so  different 
with  different  individuals,  the  advantages  of  some  were  so 
superior  to  those  of  others,  as  to  make  it  unfair  to  base  col- 
lege distinctions,  even  in  part,  on  the  effefts  of  those  differ- 
ences. So  a  change  was  commenced  with  the  class  follow- 
ing ours,  the  class  themselves  giving  out  the  honors  as  they 
would.  But  that  reform  proved  to  be  somewhat  against 
nature  and  after  some  years  it  was  dropped.  In  all  this  the 
faculty  were  not  headstrong  and  unreasonable.  They  wisely 
allowed  some  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

College  expenses,  a  half-century  ago,  were  quite  different 
from  what  they  are  now,  in  both  particulars  and  amounts. 
They  now  embrace  many  more  bills  for  excursions,  suppers, 
games,  races,  going  to  the  city,  and  "sundries,"  and  the 
bills  now  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  longer.  Economy 
was  much  more  an  absolute  necessity  then  than  now,  and 
economy  then  was  profitable  in  many  ways.  Now  it  costs 
many  students  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  dur- 
ing the  college  course.  Then  one  thousand  would  often  pay 
for  the  whole  course.  Prices  then  were  low.  Whether  the 
tariff  was  for  revenue  or  for  protection,  or  for  both,  prices 
were  low  both  as  to  provisions  and  wages. 

In  our  old  college  days  board  in  a  club  at  Mrs.  Cadwell's, 
across  the  road  eastward  from  North  college,  could  be  had 
for  nine  York  shillings  a  week.  If  we  made  it  one  dollar  a 
week  that  was  not  living  quite  well  enough  ;  if  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter,  that  was  living  a  little  better  than  we  could 
afford.  One  after  another  was  elected  steward  and  had  his 
board  for  his  services.  Good  family  board  was  only  two 
and  a  half  or  three  dollars  a  week.  And  after  graduation 
one  getting  an  offer  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year 
as  principal  of  a  public  school  was  thought  to  be  doing  very 
well.     To  get  any  such  cash  employment  was  a  boon. 
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Our  college  amusements  were  in  general  playing  football 
or  baseball,  pitching  quoits,  sawing  and  splitting  wood, 
swinging  Indian  clubs,  swinging  a  scythe  a  little  in  a  hay 
field  if  we  had  the  chance,  hoeing  in  a  garden,  sauntering 
in  the  woods  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  summer,  skating 
and  sliding  down  hill  in  winter,  and  walking  to  the  village 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Walking  back  up  hill  was  never 
considered  an  amusement.  A  few  students  had  some  kinds 
of  games  sitting  in  their  rooms  which  were  generally  a 
waste  of  time  and  otherwise  harmful,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  exercises  in  the  open  air.  We  should  no  more 
have  thought  of  going  down  to  Union  College  to  play  ball 
or  row  skiffs  in  a  contest  than  we  should  have  thought  of 
taking  an  aerial  voyage  to  the  moon.  Whether  rightly  or 
not,  it  would  have  seemed  childish  to  us.  And  certainly 
we  never  should  have  thought  of  the  Union  College  boys 
coming  up  here  to  beat  us  in  anything.  If  we  had  asked 
leave  to  be  absent  from  college  two  or  three  days  and  go  a 
hundred  miles  to  witness  a  boat  race  or  a  ball  game,  we 
should  have  been  considered  out  of  our  heads.  Then  if  we 
had  added  betting  on  the  results  of  the  game,  or  on  horse 
races,  or  patronizing  pool-rooms,  we  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  sinners  against  God  and  criminals  in  the  sight  of 
men,  deserving  to  be  arrested. 

I  question  whether  immorality  did  not  seem  worse  to 
students  in  colleges  fifty  years  ago  than  it  seems  now. 
There  was  then  more  self-denial,  less  self-indulgence,  less 
means  for  vicious  self-gratification.  To  be  intemperate  then 
was  more  of  a  terror  than  now.  Going  to  college  is  now 
more  frequent  from  among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable 
classes,  and  from  there  oftener  than  from  among  the  labor- 
ing and  frugal  the  intemperate  come.  The  latter  class  in 
former  days  furnished  the  greater  number  of  college  stu- 
dents. I  think  the  Sabbath  was  formerly  more  sacredly 
kept  by  college  students  in  this  country.     Profimity  may 
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have  been  more  common  then  than  now.  Gambling  in 
some  forms  is  worse  now  than  then.  But  doubtless  at  all 
times  the  quiet,  peaceful  country,  with  due  watchfulness 
and  discipline  is  more  productive  of  good  morals  than  the 
noisy,  bustling  city.  The  country  has  some  decided  ad- 
vantages for  a  college. 

Two  or  three  years  after  graduating  I  spent  a  Sabbath  on 
College  Hill.  Professor  Mandeville,  hearing  of  my  plan, 
came  for  me  Saturday  afternoon  to  preach  the  next  day  in 
the  chapel.  I  excused  myself.  I  had  no  sermon.  Had  only 
written  some  on  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  not  knowing  how 
much  I  should  keep  and  how  much  throw  away.  The  pro- 
fessor plead  as  though  he  dreaded  sitting  up  till  midnight  to 
tlnish  his  own  sermon.  1  must  preach.  When  the  time  for 
the  sermon  came  I  preached  and  preached.  It  was  longer 
than  1  had  thought.  1  had  not  learned  how  much  manu- 
script it  took  for  a  sermon,  nor  how  to  skip  to  the  conclu- 
sion. Though  Professor  Catlin  was  kind  enough  to  say  to 
some  one  that  he  could  have  listened  an  hour  longer,  the 
plan  of  the  sermon  had  a  kind  of  mathematical  grip  to  it 
which  he  liked  ;  after  these  fifty  years  !  am  glad  to  explain 
to  my  few  remaining  friends  that  knew  about  it,  how  it  was 
that  1  came  to  preach  that  long  sermon. 

The  investigation  of  theological  subjects  did  not  act  un- 
favorably in  college  upon  practical  religion.  It  favored  it. 
We  had  not  the  benefits  or  the  name  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  or  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ;  but 
we  had  young  people's  prayer  meetings  and  Sabbath-school. 
The  college  furnished  Sunday-school  teachers,  prayer-meet- 
ing leaders,  and  temperance  speakers  for  the  Clinton  village 
churches  and  Vernon,  Lairdsville,  the  Mills  district  and  the 
schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  two  college  societies  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  Union  and 
the  Phoenix,  divided  the  students  about  equally  between 
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them.  They  were  highly  literary  in  character,  but  they 
were  very  useful  also  in  developing  the  social  nature  of  the 
students,  and  promoting  their  mutual  acquaintance  and 
fellowship.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  those  soci- 
eties ought  never  to  have  been  abandoned.  They  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  many  of  the  class  of  1843, 
by  those  even  who  were  foremost  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  secret  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  for  the  good 
that  was  there  done  for  them  and  the  fellowships  there 
formed. 


LETTER  OF  1894 

BY    DAVID    AMBLER    HOLBROOK,   '44 

This  half-century  annalist's  letter  such  as  1  am  to  write  for 
'44  has  been  steadily  growing  in  importance  and  compre- 
hensiveness until,  in  1891,  Dr.  Edward  North  and,  in  1893, 
Dr.  DeLoss  Love  seemed  to  have  reached  the  climax.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  early  days  to  fit  up  the  deep  win- 
dows with  luxurious  cushions  and  then  to  study  a  language 
during  the  summer  terms,  in  1844  the  campus  was  an  un- 
cultivated field  like  a  cow  pasture.  There  was  no  Silliman 
Hall,  no  observatory,  no  gymnasium,  no  library  hall,  no 
airy  bedrooms.  As  I  compare  the  small  dingy  catalogues 
of  my  day  with  the  pamphlets  of  the  present,  I  feel  proud 
of  my  alma  mater's  progress.  In  our  day  Professor  North 
had  become  President  Simeon  North.  The  other  members 
of  the  faculty  were  :  Charles  Avery,  natural  history  and 
chemistry  ;  Henry  Mandeville,  moral  philosophy  and  belles- 
lettres  ;  Marcus  Catlin,  mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  John 
F.  Smith,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  T.  T.  Bradford  and  Benjamin 
W.  DwiGHT,  tutors.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Hastings  was  the  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  and  C.  L.  Feber  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

In  those  days  the  country  was  poor.  Students  lived  on 
$150  a  year.  There  were  but  two  inhabited  buildings. 
North  college  was  unfurnished.  The  students  mostly 
boarded  in  clubs  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $1.50  a  week. 

The  classes  of  '44  and  '45  had  no  college  honors.  Through 
the  influence,  as  we  students  understood,  of  Tutors  Brad- 
ford and  DwiGHT  the  honors  of  valedictorian  and  salutato- 
rian  were  abolished,  as  furnishing  an  unhealthy  stimulus. 
This  streak  of  conscientiousness  lasted  ten  years.     In  1855 
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they  were  restored.  Loren  E.  Havens  would  have  been 
valedictorian  and  Leonard  Lathrop  salutatorian  of  our 
class. 

There  were  in  the  forties  several  excellent  boarding- 
houses  on  the  Hill.  At  Mrs.  Cadwell's,  where  the  library 
hall  stands,  the  aristocratic  students  boarded  at  $1.73  a 
week.  In  1842,  Mr.  Quinn,  a  farmer  living  a  mile  north  of 
the  college,  offered  board  for  seventy-five  cents  a  week, 
and  sixteen  of  us  went  to  his  house  for  our  meals.  For  the 
price  the  board  was  good. 

The  literary  societies  of  our  day  were  an  attractive  feature 
of  our  college  life. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  members  of  the  class  of  '44,  twenty 
graduated.     Of  these  just  one-half  have  died. 


LETTER  OF  1895 

BY  CHARLES  TALBOT  PORTER,  '45 

Among  the  features  that  distinguish  college  life  in  the 
Hamilton  of  today  from  that  of  fifty  years  ago  we  find  this 
notable  one,  that  it  is  interested  in  the  college  past.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  in  my  time  any  one  among  the  students 
indicated  that  he  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  the  history 
of  the  college.  We  found  it  here,  the  buildings  v/ere  here, 
the  president  and  professors  were  here,  including  the  vener- 
able professor  of  dust  and  ashes,  old  Agamemnon,  long  ago 
dust  and  ashes  himself,  the  course  of  study  was  here,  and 
we  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  always  been  here  ;  a 
conclusion  quite  as  logical  as  are  some  of  the  so-called  sci- 
entific conclusions  that  we  read  of  now-a-days,  including 
all  the  conclusions  of  importance  in  Mr.  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species.  Everything  seemed  to  us  a  part  of  the  eternal  con- 
stitution of  things,  and  we  ask  no  questions  of  the  silent 
past. 

This  indifference  was,  I  confess,  no  credit  to  us.  The 
remarkable  circumstances  that  attended  the  planting  of  the 
seed,  out  of  which  this  college  sprang,  vivified  by  the  con- 
secrated, self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  missionary,  Kirkland, 
present  a  picturesque  and  inspiring  theme  ;  while  the  wide- 
spread interest  and  liberal  donations  by  which  the  college 
was  so  early  established  afford  subjects  of  proud  and  grate- 
ful remembrance.  These  it  is  fit  that  lovers  of  Hamilton, 
lovers  of  our  early  history,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  the  deep  spiritual  foundations  on  which  our  institu- 
tions have  been  built,  should  cherish  and  preserve. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  know,  this  indifference  is  gone. 
There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  past  of  our  alma  mater 
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in  which  you  are  not  interested.  You  want  to  know  what 
was  done  here  long  ago.  You  would  see  some  "Flemish 
pictures  of  old  days."  You  ask  me  to  unroll  the  scroll  of 
fifty  years,  and  find  something  that  has  the  genuine  musty 
flavor  of  age. 

If  you  will  not  be  too  critical  about  my  getting  my  meta- 
phors mixed,  but  will  let  me  drop  pictures  and  scrolls  for  a 
little  while,  I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  a  long  way  back  to 
fifty  years  ago.  Reckoned  by  human  discoveries  and 
progress,  whether  in  science,  in  which  1  do  not  include  the 
hallucination  that  now  struts  in  its  garb,  or  in  material 
respects  or  in  humanity,  and  this,  1  take  it,  is  the  only  way 
in  which  to  estimate  distances  or  intervals  in  the  life  of  our 
race,  it  is  an  immeasurable  distance  back  to  fifty  years  ago. 
As  we  attempt  the  interminable  journey,  we  find  almost 
everything  in  our  way.  We  have  to  climb  over  railroads, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  sewing  machines,  anaesthetics,  the 
conservation  of  energy,  international  arbitration,  steamships, 
the  dark  continent,  telegraphs,  the  spectrum  analysis,  uni- 
versal expositions,  bicycles,  Japan,  photography,  screw  pro- 
pellers, bacteriology,  typewriters,  socialism,  agricultural 
machinery,  higher  criticism,  electric  lights  and  motors,  a 
new  Europe,  nitroglycerine,  sanitation,  iron  and  steel  ves- 
sels, and  telephones,  besides  other  greater  or  lesser  obstruc- 
tions without  number,  all  of  which  have  had  their  develop- 
ment, and  all  but  two  or  three  of  which  have  actually  come 
into  being,  since  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  evident  that  we  shall  never  get  back  there,  unless  we 
take  a  short  cut.  Luckily,  some  power  has  given  us  the 
gift,  not  that  impossible  one,  "to  see  ourselves  as  ithers 
see  us,"  but,  within  certain  limits,  to  transport  ourselves 
freely  in  time  and  space.  We  have  only  to  will  ourselves 
to  be  anywhere,  and  at  any  point  of  time,  where  we  have 
ever  been  before,  and  lo  !  we  are  there. 

1  cannot,  however,  take  you  with   me  on  this  "quick 
16 
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transit,"  without  stopping  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  not  on 
the  venerable  sic  transit,  not  on  the  departing,  but  on  the 
enduring  and  the  coming  things.  While  I  would  have  you, 
graduates  of  today,  realize  the  priceless  additions  which 
have  been  made  for  you  to  the  patrimony  on  which  we  of 
fifty  years  ago  were  permitted  to  enter,  still,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  undervalue  that  inheritance,  or  to  forget  what  it  had 
cost.  It  was  far  greater,  in  its  most  important  feature  it 
was  infinitely  greater,  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  scholar's  inheritance,  the  philosopher's  in- 
heritance, the  freeman's  inheritance,  and,  above  all,  and 
underlying  all,  and  embracing  all,  the  Christian's  inherit- 
ance— O,  let  me  never  speak  of  these  but  with  hushed  and 
reverent  thankfulness. 

But  all  that  we  had,  and  so  much  more,  has  descended  to 
you  ;  and  with  it  all  the  struggle,  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening struggle,  ever  changing  but  still  the  same,  and  which 
cannot  cease  till  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 
Young  men  of  today,  before  whose  opening  vision  the 
future,  all  unknown,  appears  so  inviting,  so  full  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  this  struggle  for  truth  and  humanity,  some  part 
awaits  each  one  of  you.  Who  among  you  shall  do  the 
most  to  help  on  this  sacred  cause,  the  most  to  illumine  the 
understandings,  to  elevate  the  aims,  and  to  sweeten  the 
dispositions  of  your  fellowmen  ?  Verily,  he  whose  own 
understanding  has  been  most  divinely  illumined,  whose 
own  aims  have  received  most  spiritual  exaltation,  whose 
own  disposition  has  been  changed  into  most  heavenly 
sweetness,  and  who  has  thus  become  the  most  meek  and 
lowly  of  all. 

The  region  to  which,  by  my  magic,  I  now  transport  you 
must,  1  fancy,  appear  to  college  men  of  today  a  somewhat 
strange,  and  on  a  superficial  view  rather  a  barren  one.  Let 
us  look  around  us.  We  observe,  first  of  all,  that  there  are 
no  "college  men  "  ;  even  the  seniors  we  meet  are  "college 
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boys."  We  see  no  "  college  campus  "  ;  that  happy  term 
even  has  yet  to  be  invented,  as  well  as  the  reality  itself  to 
be  created.  We  find  no  college  glee  club.  We  hear  no 
college  songs.  We  hear  no  college  cheer.  We  see  no  col- 
lege colors.  We  are  welcomed  by  no  Literary  Magaiine. 
We  hear  of  no  college  athletics.  The  telescopic  eye,  which 
in  coming  years  is  here  to  pierce  and  search  the  heavens, 
"while  all  the  world  wonders,"  is  yet  uncreated.  Our 
library  building  as  yet  exists  only  in  the  dreams  of  one  of 
our  classmates.  We  witness  but  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  in  succeeding  years  there  is  to  arise  the 
noble  structure  of  Hamilton  College  oratory.  We  find  no 
enlarged  curriculum  or  elective  courses  of  study.  What  we 
do  find  is,  thorough  drill  in  that  which  is  fundamental  to 
true  scholarship,  which  fits  the  mind  to  receive  and  assimi- 
late all  knowledge,  and  disciplines  it  to  the  full  command 
of  its  powers. 

We  are  timid  freshmen.  We  are  surprised  at  the  atten- 
tion and  kindness  shown  us  by  the  active  electioneering 
members  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Union  literary  societies, 
and  are  all  unconscious  that  these  new  friends  are  probably 
at  the  same  time  taking  our  measure,  for  consideration  in 
the  councils  of  the  Sigma  Phi,  or  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  We 
take  our  gymnastic  exercise  partly  in  sawing  and  splitting 
our  firewood,  and  backing  it  upstairs  to  our  rooms,  and  in 
bringing  our  water  from  Mr.  Buttrick's  well.  Among  our 
earliest  college  instruction  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
"  heads."  We  race  in  procession,  from  the  chapel  after  five 
o'clock  prayers,  the  seniors  leading,  down  the  hill,  then 
crossing  the  valley  at  a  more  sober  gait,  some  to  supper,  all 
to  the  post-office  ;  little  realizing  the  important  part  which 
that  hill,  by  its  enforced  exercise,  plays  in  our  education, 
especially  in  the  education  of  those  who,  boarding  in  the 
village,  have  to  mount  it  twice  every  day,  Sundays  in- 
cluded. 
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This  period  was  made  memorable  by  the  entrance  on 
their  life  careers  of  two  eminent  educators,  Professor 
DwiGHT,  and  our  revered  and  beloved  Professor  North, 
clarum  et  venerabile  nomeii.  Professor  North  did  not  take 
our  class,  but  commenced  his  service,  of  now  more  than 
fifty-two  years,  as  professor  of  Greek  in  this  institution, 
with  the  class  next  below  us.  So  the  boy  who  shall  serve 
as  annalist  next  year  will  be  entitled  to  Professor  North, 

Tutor  DwiGHT  had  our  class  in  German.  His  picture  is 
before  me  as  vivid  as  if  I  saw  him  in  the  "bear-box"  at 
this  moment.  He  had  a  jolly  full  moon  of  a  face,  brimming 
over  with  smiling  good  nature.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  memory,  and  never  brought  a  book  into 
the  class-room,  nor  was  he  ever  embarrassed  by  the  want 
of  it.  He  inspired  the  class  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
German  language  and  literature,  which  I  fully  shared.  Re- 
solved to  become  a  German  scholar,  I  purchased  Schiller's 
works,  in  one  large  volume,  and  after  graduating  was  accus- 
tomed for  some  time  to  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  reading 
them,  and  writing  translations  of  his  shorter  poems.  But 
alas  !  my  devotion  proved  not  to  be  of  the  enduring  kind. 
Amid  the  engrossing  labors  of  a  checkered  life,  and  aided 
by  a  cause  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently,  my  knowledge 
of  German  long  ago  vanished — with  this  solitary  exception. 
When  we  were  on  the  personal  pronouns,  Tutor  Dwight 
told  us,  with  a  twinkling  eye,  that  we  v/ould  never  forget 
the  three  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  if  we  would 
think  of  the  appeal  of  the  dusky  lover  to  his  mistress,  dti, 
dinah,  dir.     That  1,  for  one,  have  never  forgotten. 

As  a  tutor.  Professor  Dwight  showed  all  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  that,  in  a  long  and  far  different  career, 
won  for  him  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  lawyers. 

An  anecdote  of  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  the  name  which 
alone,  of  all  the  graduates  of  Hamilton  or  any  other  college, 
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rivals  that  of  Theodore  W.  Dwight  in  the  same  field,  may 
not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection.  The  precision, 
accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  especially  the  philo- 
sophic character,  of  Pomeroy's  legal  writings  are  still  the 
admiration  of  lawyers.  Anything  illustrating  the  habit  of 
such  a  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  In  a  chance 
meeting  of  several  fellows  in  his  room  one  day,  while  the 
tobacco  smoke  was  being  cut  with  jokes  and  laughter, 
John,  then  a  sophomore,  sat  apart  in  a  window  absorbed 
in  a  book.  After  a  while  I  went  across  the  room  to  see 
what  the  book  was.     It  was  La  Place's  Mechanique  Celeste. 

The  visits  of  Dr.  Dwight,  the  venerable  treasurer  of  the 
college,  were  always  made  interesting  by  the  information 
on  many  subjects  that  he  was  ready  to  impart.  I  well  re- 
member being  first  impressed  by  him  with  the  fact,  that  all 
students  are,  and  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  large  degree 
beneficiaries  ;  that  the  term  bills  pay  but  a  small  part  of  the 
expense  of  a  student's  education  in  college,  and  so  the  differ- 
ence in  degree  in  which  students  are  beneficiaries,  between 
those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  so  in  name,  is  really 
small  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  among  the  former  class,  and 
those  who  approach  most  nearly  to  them  in  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  are  chiefly  to  look  for  students  who 
are  to  become  the  most  influential  men.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this.  It  is  the  purpose,  the  struggle,  the  sacrifice,  the 
consecration,  the  prayers,  the  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent, or  his  parents,  or  both,  that  at  once  mark  and  make 
the  coming  man.  I  remember  being  told  by  one,  whom 
his  college  and  the  church  and  the  world  could  not  well 
have  spared,  of  the  satisfaction  with  which,  years  after- 
wards, he  was  able  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  notes  which 
his  father  had  been  obliged  to  give  for  the  term  bills  of  his 
entire  college  course. 

Our  sophomore  year  was  signalized  by  the  completion  of 
the  south   hall  of  the  "  Babel,"  as  the  North  college  was 
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then  called,  after  another  long  unfinished  building.  Its,  to 
us,  prehistoric  state  was  thus  changed.  This  marked 
progress  in  the  growth  of  the  college.  It  also  afforded  the 
Phoenix  society  the  opportunity  to  obtain  for  its  library  and 
museum  quarters  as  large  as  those  of  its  rival,  the  Union 
society.  It  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  chance,  and 
the  four  central  rooms  of  the  fourth  story  were  fitted  up  in 
a  tasteful  manner  for  this  use.  To  most  of  my  auditors  this 
is  ancient  history,  sure  enough.  This  excavation  doubtless 
reminds  you  of  those  lately  carried  on,  on  the  site  of  Troy. 
These  literary  societies  have  long  ago  perished.  The  Phoe- 
nix has  not  arisen  from  its  ashes.  This  was  not  the  Union 
that  was  preserved.  For  one,  I  lament  their  demise.  They 
seemed  to  me  valuable  institutions.  Their  weekly  debates 
and  literary  exercises  were  interesting  and  useful.  Their 
rivalry  and  their  politics  kept  things  lively.  The  address 
pronounced  before  them  was  an  important  feature  of  com- 
mencement week.  The  members  of  the  different  secret 
societies  and  the  neutrals  found  in  them  common  ground, 
were  brought  together  in  pleasant  relations,  measured  them- 
selves with  each  other  in  debate,  learned  a  good  deal  from 
one  another,  and  the  tendency  to  segregation  was  much 
modified.  I  do  not  know  out  of  what  changed  conditions 
the  extinction  of  these  societies,  something  undreamed  of 
in  my  time,  has  resulted  ;  I  only  know  that  I  ask  for  them 
in  vain. 

The  "Babel"  has  for  me  many  interesting  associations. 
One  of  these  is  the  following  :  The  winter  after  the  com- 
pletion of  its  south  hall  was  marked  by  a  great  fall  of  snow. 
I  remember  that  so  late  as  the  second  day  of  April,  when 
we  went  home  for  the  spring  vacation,  no  trace  of  a  fence 
was  to  be  seen  all  the  way  to  Oneida  ;  the  traveled  road 
went  over  the  fields  at  random.  High  drifts  were  formed 
in  front  of  the  colleges.  One  Wednesday  afternoon  a  sort 
of  frenzy  took  possession  of  the  students,  which  found  vent 
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in  snowballing  the  windows  lately  put  in  the  front  of  the 
"Babel,"  till  every  pane  of  glass  was  broken.  Pretty  much 
the  whole  college  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  sport.  As 
the  survivors  became  more  scattered  the  excitement  in- 
creased. "The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious."  A 
single  pane  in  a  fourth-story  window  held  out  for  some 
time.  It  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  existence.  When  the 
whole  assault  was  concentrated  on  it,  it  looked  defiance. 
At  last  a  well-aimed  snowball  finished  its  career,  and  with 
a  great  shout  the  satisfied  crowd  dispersed. 

I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  President  North,  the  erect, 
dignified,  cultured  scholar,  who  managed  a  rather  spirited 
team  of  colts  with  consummate  skill.  I  occasionally  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  private  interview  with  him.  One  of  these 
I  especially  recall.  On  one  occasion,  some  of  us  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  voice  of  the  chapel  bell  to  express 
our  joyous  feelings.  How  we  got  access  to  the  bell-ringer's 
room,  after  some  one  had  enticed  that  official  student  away, 
is  immaterial.  When  my  turn  came  at  the  rope,  I  laid  out 
all  my  little  strength  in  efforts  to  give  the  bell  the  second 
turn  over.  I  heard  a  rush  down  the  belfry  stairs,  but  was 
too  deeply  engrossed  to  pay  attention  to  it.  A  moment  or 
two  later,  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  ;  I  looked 
around — President  North  and  myself  were  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  room. 

Professor  Avery  was  the  wit  of  the  faculty.  His  humor 
was  not  often  displayed  in  the  class-room  or  the  laboratory, 
but  in  alumni  meetings  it  shone  resplendent.  I  regret  to 
say,  that  of  all  the  faithful  instruction  in  chemistry  that  I 
received  from  his  lips  only  a  single  item  abides  with  me 
now.  That  shines  out  brightly  from  the  darkness  of  for- 
gotten lectures.  It  is  this  :  After  having  used  a  piece  of 
apparatus,  always  lay  it  down  in  such  a  position,  that  in 
rolling  it  will  roll  further  on  the  table,  and  not  off  on  to  the 
floor,  as  a  piece  laid  down  by  his  assistant  had  just  done. 
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At  that  time  the  world  was  excited  over  the  daguerreo- 
type. Professor  Avery  was  in  advance  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  experimenting  with  the  new  wonder.  I 
remember  sitting  to  him  for  a  picture.  Those  were  days 
when  sitting  for  a  picture  meant  something.  It  meant  sit- 
ting motionless  for  six  minutes,  to  ensure  which  the  head 
was  secured  in  a  vice,  with  a  pleasant  expression  on  the 
countenance,  in  order  to  obtain  one  picture,  which  could 
not  be  duplicated,  on  a  silver  plate,  where  it  was  protected 
by  a  film  of  gold  so  thin  as  to  be  absolutely  transparent. 

Professor  Catlin  was  our  strong  man,  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual Sandow.  From  the  elevated  region  of  mathematical 
analysis  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being,  he 
descended  to  the  class-room  to  guide  our  uncertain  steps. 
A  grave  man,  of  few  words,  he  had  a  sympathetic  nature, 
and  often  showed  a  quiet  humor.  We  grew  to  be  very 
fond  of  him.  1  could  never  determine  which  he  liked  best, 
to  help  a  student  who  he  could  see  was  really  trying  to 
master  his  work,  or  to  put  a  lazy  or  especially  a  bumptious 
fellow  in  a  hole,  for  his  own  good,  and  the  entertainment 
of  the  class.  A  mathematical  atmosphere  seemed  to  sur- 
round Professor  Catlin  and  all  that  he  had.  Even  his  horse 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Conies." 

Our  class  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Professor  Mandeville 
himself.  I  do  not,  however,  recall  that  any  of  its  members 
became  distinguished  in  the  field  of  oratory,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  orators  are  born,  not  made.  Professor 
Mandeville  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  work,  as  all  who  leave 
a  deep  impress  on  other  minds  must  be.  Delightful  memo- 
ries cluster  around  his  dignified  and  somewhat  portly  pres- 
ence and  kind  and  cordial  manner.  One  humorous  one  I 
may  be  permitted  to  recall.  Once,  after  a  recitation  in 
rhetoric,  the  professor  gave  an  animated  talk  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  true  eloquence,  and  became  deeply  absorbed 
in  his  theme.     He  closed  by  saying  that,  after  an  impas- 
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sioned  burst  of  eloquence,  under  which  the  audience  in- 
voluntarily held  their  breath  to  listen,  a  sigh  might  always 
be  heard  all  over  the  room.  One  fellow  broke  the  succeed- 
ing silence  with  a  sigh.  The  class  instantly  caught  on — 
an  expressive  term  which,  by  the  way,  had  not  then  been 
invented — and  a  universal  and  profound  succession  of  sighs 
was  kept  up  for  some  seconds.  The  professor  at  first 
turned  red,  then  good-naturedly  joined  in  the  general 
smile. 

1  wish  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  Tutor  Bradford. 
1  knew  when  Tutor  Dwight  began  to  be  a  tutor,  but  Tutor 
Bradford  1  supposed  had  always  been  a  tutor.  He  had 
charge  of  our  hall,  and  neither  the  quiet  gentleness  with 
which  he  usually  made  his  official  calls,  nor  the  decisive 
manner  in  which  he  sometimes  informed  us  that  "  Such 
conduct  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  young  gentlemen,"  nor  the 
flashing  eye,  will  ever  depart  from  my  memory.  He  was 
a  deeply  earnest  man,  quite  unconventional,  a  good  instruc- 
tor, had  some  amusing  peculiarities,  and  was  full  of  interest 
in  the  students.  I  remember  his  once  saying,  "  1  do  not 
care  so  much  what  a  young  man  knows,  as  what  he  can 
do,"  with  intense  emphasis  on  the  word  "do." 

Tutor  Bradford,  who  was  never  suspected  of  being  at 
home  in  the  higher  mathematics,  was  absurdly  enough  in- 
troduced into  a  dream  I  had  long  afterwards.  1  dreamed 
that  1  was  in  heaven,  at  school,  with  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  classmates,  in  a  course  lasting  a  million  or  two  of 
our  years,-  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  infinite  wonders 
of  the  love  of  God,  which  would  continue  forever.  A 
throng  of  us  had  stopped  a  million  miles  or  so  inside  its 
orbit,  to  see  the  earth  go  by.  On  came  the  beautiful  planet, 
attended  by  its  faithful  satellite.  As  it  came  just  in  front  of 
us,  dear  old  Ham.  Coll.  appeared  in  view,  seen  by  me  with 
perfect  distinctness,  for  the  vision  of  spirits  is  not  affected 
by  distance,  they  see  most  clearly  that  which  they  most 
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love.  The  society  of  celestial  beings  had  no  charm  for  me 
then.  Mounting  a  sunbeam,  I  was  quickly  in  the  junior 
recitation-room.  I  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  just  as 
Jim  Douglas  was  about  to  make  a  flunk  in  the  calculus.  I 
must  explain  here  that  Jim  Douglas  and  Sumner  Ely  were 
the  mathematical  giants  of  our  class.  Each  was  accustomed 
to  tell,  with  about  the  same  fluency,  stories  which  seemed 
to  interest  Professor  Catlin  a  good  deal  more  than  they  did 
me.  As,  in  my  dream,  Douglas  stood  utterly  at  a  loss,  I 
whispered  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  his  ear.  He  sup- 
posed, as  we  all  do  when,  as  is  doubtless  constantly  the 
case,  we  are  told  something  in  this  way,  that  he  had  thought 
of  it  himself,  and  at  once  rolled  off  the  demonstration, 
scoring  a  mark  of  9  3-4.  When  he  sat  down,  Tutor  Brad- 
ford, who  seemed  to  be  hearing  the  class,  moistened  the 
tip  of  his  little  finger  with  a  little  saliva,  pressed  it  on  one 
of  the  little  pieces  of  paper  that  lay  back  upward  before 
him,  and  turning  it  up  read  off,  "Porter."  My  knees 
smote  together,  as  I  remembered  that  I  had  never  looked  at 
the  lesson,  and  my  distress  woke  me  up.  Was  the  fabric 
altogether  baseless  } 

I  feel  that  occasions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  turned  to 
practical  account.  We  hear  a  good  deal  now-a-days  about 
improved  methods  of  education.  To  the  flood  of  talk  on 
this  subject  I  want  to  contribute  my  little  rill.  My  particu- 
lar theme  is,  "  How  not  to  make  a  scholar,"  with  a  "  fright- 
ful example."  The  question  whether  or  not  a  boy  may 
become  a  scholar  is  determined  long  before  he  enters  col- 
lege. The  critical  moment  is,  when  he  begins  the  study  of 
any  language,  especially  Greek.  He  then  forms  the  habit 
either  of  remembering  or  of  forgetting.  The  latter  habit  is 
far  the  more  easily  formed.  Merely  learning  is  nothing, 
remembering  is  everything. 

One  can  hardly  realize  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
teacher  in  this  respect  on  the  very  threshold.  If  a  boy  is 
hurried  along,  leaving  every  word  and  sentence  directly  for 
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another,  each  drives  the  preceding  one  out  of  his  mind,  and 
in  a  month,  "nay,  not  so  long,  not  a  month,"  for  all  pur- 
poses of  scholarship,  that  boy  is  ruined.  No  amount  of  ap- 
plication on  his  part,  or  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  his 
instructor,  in  after  years,  can  be  of  any  avail.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  made  to  become  familiar  with  every  word, 
by  dwelling  on  it  in  all  its  forms,  and  continually  returning 
to  it,  he  is  making  slow  progress  measured  by  lines  and 
pages,  but  what  he  learns  becomes  fixed  in  his  mind  for- 
ever. The  test  appears  in  the  general  reviev/,  made  fre- 
quently and  without  preparation.  If  every  word  is  not  then 
fresh  in  the  studious  boy's  recollection,  the  pace  has  been 
too  fast. 

I  feel  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  having  myself 
been  ruined  as  a  scholar,  by  just  such  a  superficial  method 
at  the  beginning.  I  studied  hard,  and  kept  a  Mv  stand  in 
Greek,  although  obliged  to  look  out  a  great  many  words 
every  time  I  came  to  them  ;  but  in  preparing  for  senior 
examination,  not  having  then  read  Greek  for  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  I  found  the  language  to  be  absolutely  gone 
from  me.  Not  a  sentence,  however  familiar  it  had  once 
been,  could  I  anywhere  recall.  The  habit  of  forgetting,  once 
formed  in  this  way,  lasts  through  life,  and  applies  more  or 
less  to  everything. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  our  senior  year,  the  col- 
lege was  blessed  by  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion.  A 
great  spiritual  awakening  swept  through  and  through  the 
body  of  students.  I  had  never  witnessed  anything  like  it 
before,  and  have  never  done  since.  Personal  religion  be- 
came, apparently,  the  subject  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
almost  every  one.  I  never  had  any  statistics,  but  it  seems 
to  me  now  as  if  nearly  every  student,  who  had  not  already 
done  so,  then  became  a  professing  Christian.  1  have  always 
felt  that  this  outpouring  of  God's  spirit  was  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  prayers  and  personal  appeals  of  devoted  Chris- 
tian students.     Prominent  among  these  I  desire  affection- 
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ately  and  gratefully  to  name  William  De  Loss  Love,  of  the 
class  of  '43,  although  the  fruit  of  his  earnest  efforts  did  not 
appear,  at  least  not  in  this  striking  manner,  until  two  years 
after.  This  may  encourage  the  faith  of  those,  whose  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  supreme  good  of  their 
fellowmen  moves  them  to  be  instant,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  efforts  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  especially  among 
students.  Here  this  work  is  of  peculiar  importance.  The 
Christian  student  may  become  also  a  power. 

Education  which  does  not  comprehend  conversion,  which 
does  not  bring  man's  spiritual  nature  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine  nature,  lacks  the  most  important  feature,  fails  of 
the  most  important  purpose.  This  is  true,  even  considered 
intellectually.  Without  this  spiritual  enlightenment,  the 
mind  cannot  form  adequate  ideas  of  fundamental  truths. 
Estranged  from  God,  man  is  not  only  spiritually,  but  intel- 
lectually as  well,  out  of  harmony  with  the  universe.  He  is 
incapable  of  true  philosophic  insight,  which  penetrates  not 
merely  through  matter  to  force,  but  beyond  force  to  spirit, 
and  within  spirit  to  motive  ;  and  thus  sees  in  every  thing 
not  only  infinite  wisdom  and  skill,  but  this  wisdom  and 
skill  animated  by  love— universal,  changeless,  eternal  and 
infinite  love — and  by  this  love  forever  impelled  and  directed 
into  infinite  diversity  of  beneficent  energy.  Love  thus  be- 
comes disclosed  as  the  single  underlying  motive,  or  prin- 
ciple, or  law,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  universe,  of 
which  all  other  laws  are  modes  of  expression,  and  which, 
from  its  nature,  must  inhere  in  a  personal  BEING. 

Philosophy,  that  does  not  reach  to  this  ultimate  and 
sublime  truth,  in  which  science  and  religion  meet,  and  the 
innumerable  manifestations  of  which  throng  us  and  press 
us  on  every  side,  needing  only  to  be  seen  and  recognized  in 
their  real  character,  as  such  universal  manifestation,  is,  ob- 
viously to  the  Christian  observer,  as  yet  in  a  stage  of  par- 
tial development. 
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BY    HORACE    LATHROP,    '46 

Circumstances  having  compelled  my  absence  from  your 
annual  gatherings  for  so  long  a  time,  might  occasion  an 
appearance  of  neglect  or  indifference  on  my  part,  where- 
fore I  was  greatly  surprised  upon  receiving  notice  of  your 
choice  of  myself  for  this  service  ;  and  while  realizing  my 
unfitness  for  it  in  many  respects,  I  have  accepted  it,  largely 
because  it  seemed  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  remove 
any  such  false  impressions  ;  and  demonstrated  to  me  that  I 
had  not,  therefore,  been  wholly  forgotten  by  yourselves. 
Yielding  to  none  in  loyalty  to  alma  mater,  or  to  my  class,  I 
should  most  keenly  regret  having  left  an  unworthy  word  or 
expression  as  to  either  upon  your  records  ;  and  should  any 
such  escape  me,  1  beg  you  to  overlook  them  as  the  fault  of 
the  head,  rather  than  the  heart. 

The  class  of  '46  was  few  in  number,  only  thirty-five  in 
all,  of  whom  but  twenty-four  received  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree ;  and  of  which  last  barely  seven  are  believed  to  remain 
alive  today.  Fev/,  perhaps  none,  of  the  entire  number  won 
a  reputation  for  being  a  star  actor  in  the  drama  of  life,  yet 
now  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  possess  an  undisputed  claim 
to  immortality,  attested  on  the  pages  of  your  Triennial 
catalogue. 

Of  the  faculty  of  our  day,  but  one — the  beloved  and  ven- 
erated Dr.  Edward  North — remains  still  connected  with 
the  college.  Annalist  Porter  of  1893  kindly  left  "  Professor 
North"  "to  the  boy  who  would  serve  as  annalist  next 
year  (1896)";  a  consideration  for  which  I,  the  said  "boy," 
am  sincerely  thankful,  fully  aware  that  anything  1  may  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  eulogy  will  have  been  anticipated  by 
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your  own  love  and  gratitude.  1  shall  not  undertake  to 
"add  new  perfume  to  the  violet"  lest  you  charge  me  with 
"ridiculous  excess" — out  of  respect  for  the  well-known 
modesty  of  reverend  age  coupled  with  genuine  worth. 
Reserving,  however,  the  privilege,  and  professing  the  in- 
tention, to  take  further  note  of  him  later  on. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  if  1  overstep  the  prescribed  limits 
of  a  half-century  letter  in  this  connection  ;  though  surely 
the  name  of  John  Finley  Smith,  the  thorough  scholar,  cul- 
tured gentleman,  and  devout  Christian,  can  never  be  thought 
out  of  place  in  any  assembly  of  the  sons  of  old  Hamilton. 
The  name  of  Professor  Smith,  the  beloved  and  honored  pred- 
ecessor of  our  own  Dr.  North,  naturally  thrusts  itself  upon 
my  memory  in  this  home  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  1 
recall  him  as  the  worthy  son  of  an  able  sire,  Rev.  John 
Smith,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who,  in  1835-6,  retired 
from  the  pulpit  and  assumed  charge  of  the  academy  in 
Cherry  Valley,  this  county,  where  the  writer  received  his 
first  lessons  in  Latin,  as  well  as  some  very  lively  ones  in 
school  athletics,  at  his  hands.  He  was  a  powerful  man, 
mentally  and  physically,  with  a  head  and  hair  which  at  this 
distance  of  time,  remind  me  of  a  hay-rick  in  a  gale,  and 
though  then  too  young  to  comprehend  the  grasp  of  his  in- 
tellect, 1  could  and  did  appreciate  tlie  powerful  a  posteriori 
arguments  of  the  pedagogic  palm.  While  at  that  school  1 
recall  the  fact  of  young  Smith  visiting  his  parents  during  the 
summer  of  1836.  "Father  Smith,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  shortly  succeeded  at  Cherry  Valley  by  Charles 
KiLBOURN,  class  of  '^},  young,  pleasing  and  energetic,  and  I 
may  add,  successful. 

But  1  disgress,  and  will  return  to  my  legitimate  work. 

As  to  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  our  day,  the 
lively  annalist  for  1895  has  so  faithfully  and  well  portrayed 
most  of  them,  that  not  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  courtesy,  1 
shall  accept  heartily  and  with  emphasis,  what  he  has  said, 
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in  behalf  of  my  class  ;  and  supply  omissions,  by  whatever 
thought  may  occur  to  me,  and  which  the  occasion  may 
allow  or  require.  Naturally,  my  first  personal  interview 
with  them,  was  in  connection  with  my  entrance  examina- 
tion, and  occurred  somewhat  after  this  manner,  on  the  day 
preceding  commencement,  1844  :  1  arrived  at  the  Park 
House,  in  Clinton,  in  company  with  some  others,  over  a 
dusty,  country  road,  on  a  hot  July  day  (commencement  oc- 
curred a  month  later  then),  in  a  heavy,  comfortless  wagon, 
drawn  by  a  weary  team,  and  conducted  by  a  rough  and 
profane  driver.  This  was  on  Monday  afternoon  ;  having, 
in  due  time  supped  at  the  aforesaid  inn,  and  "  posted  "  my- 
self somewhat  by  the  kindly  aid  of  a  friend  from  this  vicin- 
ity, I  retired  to  dream  of  the  morrow  as  a  fateful  day  to 
myself  and  the  college  as  well.  Tuesday  morning,  1  awoke 
in  the  same  state  of  nervous  expectancy  of  the  bumptious 
candidate  of  the  junior  class,  with  a  superadded  headache. 
Having  breakfasted  upon  whatever  the  house  afforded,  I 
forthwith  began  the  ascent  of  "senior'"  upon  "sopho- 
more " — to  me,  Ossa  on  Pelioii.  Today,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  board  of  trust,  aided  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
such  men  as  the  elder  Root,  Dr.  D.  Gridley,  J.  C.  Hastings 
and  others,  1  may  continue  the  simile  and  crown  the 
rugged,  and  well-nigh  treeless,  height  of  a  fifty-years-old 
yesterday,  with  the  "  shady  Olympus  "  of  the  ancient  poet  ; 
as  realized  in  your  classic  campus  and  its  historic  surround- 
ings. 

Having  arrived  at  the  summit,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  pay 
my  profound  respects  to  President  North,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  All  was  bustle  on  the  Hill,  as  the  entrance 
examination  of  commencement  week  always  is.  He  wel- 
comed me  with  a  gracious  and  stately  smile,  and  compre- 
hending my  errand,  at  once  proceeded  to  put  a  few  prelim- 
inary questions,  and  then  handed  me  a  schedule  card, 
indicating  the  place  and  hours  for  my  formal  examinations, 
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and  bidding  me  a  polite  "Good  morning,"  proceeded  to 
meet  tine  next  caller.  I  felt,  I  suppose,  much  like  a  convict 
when  he  "  stands  up  "  for  sentence.  There  1  was  "  com- 
mitted "  to  the  tender  mercies,  or  otherwise,  of  the  exam- 
ining board,  which  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  Tutors  Dwight 
and  Bradfokd,  Professors  North  and  Catlin. 

With  a  formal  "Good  morning,  sir,"  to  the  president,  I 
repaired  at  once,  as  directed,  to  the  Philosophical  chamber, 
the  very  name  of  which  filled  me  with  wondering  awe  ; 
and  1  fully  expect-ed  to  be  received  by  the  shade  of  SocPvATes, 
Plato,  or  Diogenes.  But  no  ;  there  was  not  even  the  imp 
of  a  freshman,  obsequiously  playing  the  part  of  age  and 
escort  to  the  blooming  stranger.  So  1  boldly  entered  and 
seated  myself  in  the  first  convenient  place.  Pending  the 
opening  of  business,  1  occupied  myself  by  "taking  in"  the 
surroundings,  consisting  of  blackboards,  etc.,  chairs,  maps, 
tables,  books,  and  various  engines  for  intellectual  torture, 
partly  hidden  in  cases,  as  1  very  well  knew,  for  the  use  of 
the  coming  inquisition.  But  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
promptly  on  time,  as  1  learned  later  was  his  habit,  appeared 
the  beaming  face  of  Tutor  Dvs^ight,  v/ho  with  kindly  partic- 
ularity reviewed  with  me  all  the  preliminaries  from  the 
cradle  to  freshman  year.  I  was  charmed  by  his  friendly 
interest.  He  fairly  "carried  me  oflf  my  base  " — which  was 
another  habit  of  his — which  lasted  till  the  close  of  his  useful 
life  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  Upon  his  retiring  I  drew 
my  first  calm,  satisfied  breath,  since  my  advent  on  the 
Hill. 

Theodore  W.  Dvv'Ight,  as  a  young  man,  possessed  an 
unusually  attractive  countenance,  and  pleasing  address. 
His  smile  beamed  ever  on  his  face  with  the  light  of  kind- 
ness, springing  from  its  source— sincere  good  will  within. 
Of  a  family  of  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers — by 
choice  and  education  a  lawyer — he  entered  upon  teaching 
as  a  temporary  recourse.     Nature,  however,  "claimed  her 
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own."  The  college  honored  him  and  itself  by  making  him 
professor  of  law,  etc.,  thereby  pluming  his  aspiring  spirit 
for  a  higher  flight  and  broader  usefulness,  and  when  a  flat- 
tering career  opened  before  him,  while  regretting  his  de- 
parture, she  bade  him  Godspeed  with  a  mother's  pride  and 
blessing.  Much  has  been  well  written  and  eloquently  said 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man,  to  which 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing,  even  in  the  way  of  approval  ; 
still,  '46  would  gladly  contribute  its  mite  to  the  aggregate 
of  love,  respect  and  admiration,  from  thousands  of  pupils, 
scholars,  jurists  and  good  men,  which  is  his  rightful  her- 
itage. 

Scarce  had  he  left  me  long  enough  for  me  to  reassure 
myself  by  the  apocalyptic  reflection,  one  woe  is  past,  when 
the  door  again  opened  and  a  slighter  form,  with  a  some- 
what pale,  scholarly  and  studious  face,  appeared,  wearing 
an  expression  of  satisfied  resolve  and  firmness,  which  to 
our  unspeakable  joy  has  continued  to  this  day  (March  26, 
1896).  I  at  once  recognized  him  as  the  young  and  newly 
appointed  professor,  Edward  North,  he  having  been 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  preceding  evening.  And  with  all 
the  assurance  of  a  neophyte  everywhere,  from  a  school  boy 
at  college  to  an  ambassador  in  "  pin  feathers"  at  St.  James, 
I  had,  so  I  thought,  considerately  resolved  to  deal  gently  by 
him,  and  let  him  off  lightly,  without  subjecting  his  Greek 
scholarship  and  literature  to  too  severe  a  test.  Accordingly 
I  passed  an  hour  or  two  with  him  quite  agreeably,  though 
too  closely  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  to  even  ask 
him  how  he  enjoyed  it.  But  from  his  affable  manner,  I 
thought  he  bore  it  patiently.  At  length,  having  become 
satisfied  that  he  was  "well  up  "  on  third  term  soph.,  I  dis- 
missed him  with  thanks  and  such  courtesy  as  I  could,  and 
calmly  awaited  further  developments.  I  had  several  times 
reflected  why  I  was  receiving,  apparently,  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  others,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
17 
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that,  being  the  only  candidate  unwise  enough  to  seek  an 
advanced  standing,  the  others  were  having  a  more 
rational  and  sensible  session  in  their  future  class-rooms. 
This  solution  suggested  the  thought  that  a  special  trouble 
often  proves  a  special  nuisance.  How  the  light  of  fifty 
years  will  open  one's  eyes  at  times,  and  intensify  his  per- 
ceptions as  to  the  past  ! — revealing  more  mental  defects  and 
absurdities,  when  opportunely  "turned  on,"  than  can  the 
cathodic  beams  of  today,  physical  defects  in  these  fearful 
and  wonderful  bodies.  The  question  of  advanced  standing 
with  the  boy  is  apt  to  be  wholly  one  of  youthful  ambition 
to  get  through  ;  while  with  parents,  I  am  convinced,  it  is 
usually  financial  ability— which  in  this  case  is  a  blessing  to 
all  concerned  :  to  the  student,  because  it  sends  him  to  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges,  where  he  is  certain  to  receive  more 
personal  attention  from  his  instructors  ;  to  the  fother  and 
guardian,  because  he  is  less  liable  to  contract  vicious  or 
thriftless  and  expensive  habits  ;  and  to  the  college,  because 
the  very  sacrifice,  which  both  father  and  son  must  make  to 
secure  its  advantages,  sends  to  its  halls  a  more  determined, 
appreciative,  orderly,  and  industrious  class  of  students. 

But  to  resume.  The  above  and  similar  thoughts  proved 
a  timely  preparation  for  the  entry  of  my  next  interviewer. 
Rev.  T.  T.  Bradford,  who  advanced  with  a  firm  step  and 
dignified  manner  becoming  a  successful  "senior  tutor." 
Devotion  to  v/ork  and  duty  were  visible  in  every  feature 
and  audible  in  every  tone.  It  was  apparent  at  once  that  he 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  I  felt  that  he,  at  least, 
meant  effort  ;  apparently  he  cared  no  more  for  my  preten- 
sions than  for  those  of  the  usual  "smart  boy"  candidate. 
He  at  once  began  a  conversation  which  convinced  me  that 
he  was  quite  as  desirous  to  ascertain  what  I  did  not  know, 
as  whether  I  possessed  the  modicum  of  knowledge  which 
was  required  and  expected  of  me  ;  probably  because  he  per- 
ceived instinctively  that  it  would  be  much  easier,  which  to 
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me  was  a  novel  "view  of  it."  Three  minutes'  talk  pro- 
duced a  surprising  change  in  me.  It  v/as  like  the  effect  of 
hot  water  upon  soiled  linen  ;  conceit  "  wilted,"  giving  place 
to  respect,  admiration,  and  love,  which  never  faileth  for  the 
sincere  man  and  faithful  teacher.  Happy  the  youth  who 
listened  to  his  counsels,  studied  his  example,  and  followed 
both.  If  I  should  endeavor  to  portray  him  in  one  word,  it 
would  be  fidelity —fidelity  to  his  pupils  on  the  one  hand  ;  to 
his  college  on  the  other  ;  binding  us  through  him  to  alma 
mater's  girdle  with  links  of  steel,  which  none  of  us  desire 
to  break,  and  which  death  alone  can  sever. 

The  fourth  seal  was  opened,  the  door  swung  back,  and 
a  somewhat  tall,  erect  man  entered  the  room  ;  his  com- 
plexion was  swarthy,  his  hair  dark  and  nearly  straight,  his 
cheek  bones  rather  high,  and  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing, 
yet  sparkling  with  native  humor,  I  was  something  startled, 
and  saw  in  him  one  of  good  Father  Kirkland's  early  parish- 
ioners, or  a  descendant.  You  will  recognize  him  as  Pro- 
fessor Catlin.  I  imagined  that  he  observed  and  was 
inclined  to  humor  my  trepidation,  as  he  advanced  to  a  seat 
near  me  with  a  manner  and  gruff  voice  which  seemed  to 
ask,  "White  man  well  .^  Ugh!"  After  having  been 
assured  of  my  comfortable  physical  state,  he  proceeded  to 
lead  me  a  short  trip  among  the  stars  and  planets,  but  soon 
began  to  look  weary  and  discouraged,  and  thrust  his  hands 
under  his  coat  after  his  "scalper,"  which  he  produced  in 
the  form  of  a  pencil,  and  proceeded  to  brandish  it  in  the 
figure  of  an  orbit  over  the  card  which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  which  movement  1  naturally  construed  to  indicate  a 
zero  rating  in  astronomy.  (And  at  once  with  a  clutch  at 
my  hair,  to  test  the  stability  of  my  scholastic  scalp,  under 
pretext  of  a  comfortable  scratch,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
put  on  the  stoic  firmness  and  indifference  of  an  Indian  vic- 
tim and  martyr.)  Shortly  I  was  bid,  "Go  to  the  board." 
And  as  1  stood,  chalk  in  hand  and  in  a  tremor  of  apprehen- 
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sion,  evolving  every  now  and  again  some  startling  mathe- 
matical result  which  occasioned  a  suppressed  smile  upon 
the  prof's  face,  every  time  I  heard  his  gruff  voice  I  looked 
askance  over  my  shoulder  as  expecting  to  see  his  hatchet 
miss  my  head  and  shatter  the  blackboard  —  heartily  wishing 
it  might.  Shortly  after,  his  manner  visibly  softened  ;  I  de- 
tected indications  of  his  having  other  business  on  hand. 
His  rather  abrupt,  "Good  day,  sir,"  were  to  me  the  most 
grateful  words  which  he  had  spoken  during  our  somewhat 
prolonged  talk.  I  looked  upon  his  back  when  he  turned  to 
go  with  emotions,  as  I  imagined,  similar  to  those  with 
which  he  himself  would  have  regarded  the  moon's  "off 
side,"  could  he  have  transferred  his  point  of  observation  to 
some  outside  planet. 

Such  are  my  recolledions  of  and  refle(5\ions  upon  the 
entrance  examination  of  fifty-two  years  ago,  which  even 
then  was  more  comprehensive  than  here  made  to  appear, 
though  still  much  less  so  than  that  of  today.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  now  conduced  by  better  or  abler  men,  is  not  mine 
to  enquire.  However,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
pardonable or  unreasonable  skepticism  to  express  a  doubt. 
Stridly  it  is  not  part  of  the  course,  for  which  reason  it  has 
not  been  often  traversed  by  preceding  annalists.  1  leave 
"the  board"  here,  only  adding  that  they  impressed  me  as 
the  most  inquisitive  party  I  ever  had  met  together. 

Professor  Catlin's  facial  expression  suggests  an  attempt 
of  a  Tyro  in  mathematics  to  equate  fun,  dignity,  and  mys- 
tery—  his  inexpressible  eyes,  the  algebraic  symbol  of  infin- 
ity, and  his  mouth,  the  initial  pucker  of  a  whistle  of  sur- 
prised wonder.  He,  at  times,  manifested  his  liking  for  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  or  demonstrator,  in  his  department, 
though  always  impartially  just.  There  were  several  such  in 
our  class,  as  well  as  two  or  three  cartoonists  ;  and  now  and 
then  a  striking,  or  kicking  silhouette  of  "  conies  "  would  ap- 
pear on  the  blackboard  in  place  of  diagrams  for  recitation. 
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Abruptly  directing  the  class-room  janitor  to  "turn  conies 
out"  —  while  he  was  hurriedly  plying  his  eraser  —  the  eye 
of  the  professor  would  photograph,  mentally,  every  coun- 
tenance with  a  speed  to  which  the  snap  camera  is  no 
approximation  ;  and  the  next  instant,  it  was  "  B.  C,  or  D, 
take  the  board,"  and  a  dozen  to  one  the  artist  would  try  his 
hand  at  "se(ft:ions"  till,  laughed  down  by  his  fellows,  he 
would  sneak  to  his  place  and  get  zero  for  his  share  of  the 
fun.  Poor,  old  "Conies  !  "  He  long  ago  reposed  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  his  master's  "gulf,"  there  to  enrich  the 
soil  for  Dr.  Root's  future  garden.     Peace  to  his  phosphates! 

The  youngest  of  the  faculty  ( 1844-46)  was  Tutor  Upson, 
of  somewhat  slender  body,  pale  and  thin  of  face,  with 
which  his  keen,  dark  eyes  contrasted  strangely.  He  wore  a 
nervous,  restless,  and  aspiring  look,  not  especially  apt  to 
attract  the  attention  of  strangers  —  though  his  very  name 
Upson,  suggested  rise  and  advancement.  Ere  long  it  was 
"Professor  Upson,"  next  "Rev.  Professor  Upson,"  then 
"Rev.  Dr.  Upson."  He  was  architect  of  his  own  fortune  ; 
and  like  a  humble  artisan,  he  carried  his  step-ladder  with 
him.  He  was  always  ready  and  prompt  to  meet  any 
opportunity  that  offered  for  either  progress  or  useful  work, 
till  finally  he  is  "Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Upson,  Cancellarius"  ;  an 
elegant  casket  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  fruits,  of  his  own 
cultivation  —  with  fitting  and  merited  "  handles  "  on  either 
end.  He  is  known  and  honored  throughout  the  country  as 
an  alumnus  of  Hamilton.  His  career  should  be  an  efficient 
stimulus  to  the  youth  of  the  present.  Study  it,  emulate  it, 
and  if  you  cannot  be  energized  by  the  examples  of  men 
like  Upson,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  E.  North,  still  your  be- 
loved instructor,  I  fear  me  your  prospect  is  at  best  not  flat- 
tering. 

Personally,  Dr.  Mandeville  was  the  opposite  of  Upson  — 
heavy  and  portly,  calm  and  dignified  ;  both  alike  were 
good-natured  and  inclined  to  jocose  sociability.     In  Upson 
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this,  at  times,  appeared  like  levity  —  in  Mandeville,  it  was 
always  jollity.  He  could  even  enjoy  a  joke  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, when  he  "took  the  point,"  which,  like  a  wily  trout, 
he  was  at  times  slow  to  do.  I  recall  an  instance  —  having 
incautiously  and  unwisely  interfered  with  the  boys  in  the 
"bell-room"  in  the  small  hours,  he  passed  the  balance  of 
the  night  there.  When  he  next  met  the  students  at  Satur- 
day's chapel  exercise  in  oratory,  he  said  consolingly  to  one 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  impropriety,  "Never  mind  ; 
we  all  do  foolish  things  "  ;  adding  with  a  smile  and  twinkle 
and  alluding  to  the  above  incident,  "  1  have  myself."  This 
sweeping  assertion  of  the  doctor,  literally  accepted,  would 
have  consigned  all  of  us  to  the  attention  of  the  necrologist, 
"when  the  fools  were  all  dead."  There  is  present  com- 
fort, however,  in  the  refle6lion  that  in  such  an  event,  this 
will  be  a  desolate,  lonely  world  —  assuming  of  course  that 
we  survive  ;  for  we  could  hope  to  make  no  more  than  a 
pitiful  show,  a  sorry  crowd  in  limitless  space.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  better,  perhaps,  remain  as  in  the  past  ;  for 
absurd  people  often  make  good  entertaining,  and  if  patiently 
received,  instructive  companions. 

Professor  Mandeville,  during  his  eight  years'  incumbency 
of  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  awakened  a 
remarkable  interest  among  the  students,  particularly  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  based  upon  his  own  somewhat 
peculiar  "system  "—of  which  he  made  a  specialty.  This 
interest  was  increased  later  on  to  enthusiasm  on  their  part, 
under  that  elegant  writer  and  accomplished  speaker.  Dr. 
Upson,  which,  I  am  glad  to  know,  still  continues,  encour- 
aged by  a  series  of  awards  from  wealthy  and  generous 
alumni,  and  is  one  of  the  many  points  in  which  the  college 
may  excel  the  university  ;  for  eloquent  men  are  rare  every- 
where, and  sure  to  be  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  hun- 
dred than  in  the  thousand,  as  shown  by  the  general  and 
changeless  law  of  chances. 
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Professor  Avery  was  a  sedate,  earnest  man,  with  enquir- 
ing, thoughtful  turn  and  anxious,  equally,  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  his  classes  in  whom  he  confided  too  much  to  be  a 
good  disciplinarian,  so  that  his  good  nature,  at  times,  hin- 
dered his  worthy  purpose.  He  was  fond  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  so  far  as  the  scant  means  at  hand  enabled  him, 
enthusiastic  in  it,  though  neither  his  own  make-up  nor  his 
laboratory,  but  meagerly  supplied  with  apparatus,  would 
have  suggested  the  title  "  wizard  "  as  applicable  to  him  and 
his  v/orks.  He  possessed  a  vein  of  humor,  sometimes  ris- 
ing to  wit,  and  sometimes  warranting  a  broader  name. 
1  recall  an  illustration  :  One  winter's  morning,  being  de- 
sirous of  exemplifying  the  explosive  force  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen, liberated  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  potassium,  and  in 
the  presence  of  air  (he  always  sought  to  fix  what  he  said 
and  did  by  exhibiting  the  chemicals  employed  to  the  class), 
he  accordingly  passed  the  bottle  containing  the  cabinet 
supply  of  the  metal  to  one  of  the  boys.  It  was  rapidly  cir- 
culated, each  one  filching  a  piece  for  private  study.  He 
then  remarked  that  "the  hotter  the  water  the  more  satis- 
factory the  experiment. "     This  was  the  one  item  of  chemical 

knowledge  which  John needed  for  a  successful  venture 

of  his  own.  He  quickly  colleded  all  the  bits  through  the 
class,  and  dumped  the  contents  of  the  bottle  which  re- 
mained, into  his  own  hand,  then  slyly  crept  to  the  stove, 
on  which  was  a  large  tank  of  very  hot  water,  and  into 
this  he  threw  the  whole  ;  there  was  a  startling  report— a 
shower  of  hot  drops  and  blinding  steam  filled  the  room, 
followed  by  a  shout.  "There!"  exclaimed  the  professor, 
in  a  culpatory  tone,  "  I  told  you  so."  "  Yes,"  coolly  replied 
John,  with  an  emphasis  and  "upward  bend"  which  well 
expressed  much  of  his  impertinence  and  taxed  his  elocu- 
tionary powers  considerably,  "  I  heard  you  the  first  time  !  " 
The  laugh  was  on  the  doctor,  and  the  lecture  closed. 

Professor  Avery  was  a  hearty  man  with  some  vanity— as 
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who  has  not  ?— with  paternal  instincts  for  all  his  boys  ;  and 
any  of  us  who  chanced  to  meet  him  after  graduation  were 
sure  to  receive  a  cordial  hand-shake.  He  had  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  was  more  sure  to  recall  our  peccadillos  than 
we,  I  fear,  were  to  remember  his  H2O,  N2O,  and  other 
symbols. 

I  suppose  every  man  sometimes  questions  himself  and 
his  past,  as  to  the  incitements  and  promptings  which  have 
guided  him  to  the  here  and  now.  This  review  of  my  col- 
lege life  has  very  naturally  led  me  to  look  back  upon  it  as 
the  period  decisive  of  my  earthly  career— to  revisit,  in 
memory,  the  same  mysterious  "chamber"  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  to  listen 
again  to  the  quiet,  soft  voice  of  Panet  M.  Hastings,  of  Clin- 
ton, timidly  lecturing  us  as  to  the  structure  and  care  of  our 
bodies,  as  if  distrustful  of  himself  and  still  more  so  of  us. 
He  was  gentle,  precise,  unassuming,  and  sincere  — charac- 
teristics all  of  an  educated  and  successful  physician.  The 
writer  being  one  of  but  three  of  that  profession  in  the  class, 
cannot  well  omit  to  put  on  record  this  brief  and  imperfect 
recognition  of  a  most  worthy  man. 

Dr.  Simeon  North  presided  over  this  faculty.  Physically 
he  was  slight,  weakly,  nervous,  and  timid  ;  morally,  strong, 
firm,  bold,  and  decided  ;  intellectually,  clear,  logical,  and 
systematic.  A  good  practical  teacher  ;  a  calm,  prompt,  and 
discreet  disciplinarian,  with  a  reserve  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  personal  magnetism,  for  want  of  a  better  term.  He 
was  well  adapted  to  his  office,  only  like  a  well-grown  lad 
in  his  younger  brother's  clothes,  not  perfectly  "adjusted  to 
his  environment  "  for  want  of  room  to  develop.  I  recall 
numerous  instances  when,  sitting  with  the  faculty  in  the 
professors'  gallery  at  evening  chapel,  indications  of  a  storm 
appearing  among  the  body  of  students,  by  simply  rising  in 
his  place,  the  commotion  at  once  ceased  while  he  stood 
"serene  and  motionless,  and  still  and  calm,  and  self-pos- 
sessed." 
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Looking  over  College  Hill  from  this  distance  of  time  and 
place,  among  much  that  is  new,  extremely  desirable  and 
admirable,  we  old  fellows  miss  several  things  which  you 
young  chaps  were  too  late  and  too  slow  to  share.  Where 
are  Terry  O'Brien  and  his  lodge  on  the  hillside  above  Dr. 
North's  ?    Where  are  Quinn  and  his  hotel .?    Where  Austin 

—  sole  exponent  of  commerce  and  the  tariff  (outside  the 
senior  recitation-room,  where  it  was  Say  and  free-trade) 
and  the  store  }  They  were  all  institutions  in  our  day,  though 
I  presume  all  gone  long  since.  Retrospection,  in  us,  is  re- 
placed by  perspection  or  prospection  in  you  ;  still  you  will 
do  well  to  bethink  you  that  "  Bl.uecher  or  Night "  w/// come, 
and  that  forethought  and  effort  may  either  delay  defeat,  or 
convert  it  into  success  under  God. 

Old  Terry  was  a  jolly,  good-natured  Old  Emeralder, 
though  far  from  green  ;  a  man  of  many  parts  and  functions 

—  as  factotum  for  the  students,  janitor  for  the  halls,  gar- 
dener for  the  walks  and  lawns,  rough  carpenter  for  the 
fences,  assistant  tutor  when  the  class-room  doors  were  re- 
luctant to  open,  at  which  times  he  proceeded  at  once,  in  a 
businesslike  way,  to  lubricate  the  hinges  with  his  ready 
axe,  and  convert  the  entire  structure  into  kindling-wood 
for  the  use  of  the  regretful  goodies,  who  waited  outside  to 
remove  the  debris.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  poulterer-in- 
chief  for  the  community,  knew  the  retiring  hour  of  every 
fowl  on  the  Hill.  If  ever  "the  boys"  wanted  a  roast  for 
supper,  they  had  but  to  leave  word  at  his  cabin  door,  and 
his  sympathizing  spouse,  who  was  as  ready  in  her  depart- 
ment, never  failed  to  have  it  prepared  in  time  ;  when  Terry 
would  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  seen,  and 
in  the  morning  no  prying  "hall  officer"  could  get  a  smell. 

QyiNN  was  the  special  dread  of  every  bovine  for  miles 
around,  and  even  boopis  Athena  seemed  to  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  him.  His  dogs,  pigs,  and  fowls  often  died 
prematurely  from  a  too  liberal  use  of  young  beef  diet.      He 
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furnished  board  —  without  lodging  —  to  impecunious  stu- 
dents for  seventy-five  cents  per  week,  for  which  munificent 
sum  one  might  be  reasonably  sure  of  veal  steaks  for  break- 
fast six  days  in  the  week,  veal  roast  as  often  for  dinner, 
with  veal  hash  for  supper  on  Sunday,  potatoes  with  all. 
Others  could  save  75  per  cent,  of  their  paternal  allowance 
for  board  to  apply  on  their  term  bills  at  Austin's  for  cigars 
and  other  "stationery."  This  famous  and  convenient  abode 
stood  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  highway  which  formerly 
passed  the  college  northwardly  and  between  the  "  grounds" 
and  the  cemetery  ;  it  is  now  obliterated,  and  together  with 
the  latter,  incorporated  in  the  beautiful,  capacious,  and  taste- 
ful campus,  a  little  north  of  the  Lichfield  Observatory  and 
nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  ex-President  Henry  Davis. 

The  "store  "  was  just  west  of  Professor  Catlin's  house, 
since  the  house  of  Dr.  Oren  Root,  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  highway,  passing  westward.  Here  Austin  sold  clay 
pipes,  tobacco,  cigars  of  two-horse  power  draught,  apples, 
peanuts,  second-hand  books,  quills,  paper,  ink,  mince  pie 
and  sausage,  with  other  luxuries  (open  at  all  hours  by  pull 
of  the  bell-rope).  He  sold  no  strong  drink,  whether  de- 
barred by  his  conscience  or  the  college  authorities,  I  do  not 
know,  and  never  enquired.  He  did  furnish  tea  and  coffee, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  a  rill  of  neither  of  them  could  have 
worked  its  way  down  College  Hill,  for  sheer  debility.  The 
proprietor  would  often  sit  on  the  wood-box  and  munch 
peanuts  or  a  cracker  ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to  tackle  a 
mince  pie  or  a  sausage,  even  at  the  close  of  the  term  when 
there  was  a  surplus  on  hand,  "to  reduce  stock." 

I  fiad,  Mr.  President,  in  my  attempt  to  present  you  and 
the  Society  a  readable  summary  of  things  and  events  re- 
lating to  the  class  of  '46,  that  my  recollections  are — like 
the  rubbish  in  an  old,  unused  garret  ;  or  a  lot  of  hungry 
and  bored  freshmen  at  the  noon  recitation-hour  —  some- 
what   disorderly  ;    but    I    have    concluded    that,    in    the 
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classic  language  of  my  matter-of-fact  and  somewhat  fatal- 
istic classmate,  Johnson,  I  would  better  "let  'em  bob" 
than  try  to  reduce  them  to  rhetorical  unity  ;  and  so,  when 
you  get  more  than  a  plenty,  you  can  cut  the  leash  and 
"  whistle  me  down  the  wind  "  like  a  homing  falcon. 

1  have,  as  yet,  said  but  little  about  my  class,  and  that 
statistically.  Like  all  with  which  1  have  been  acquainted, 
which  included  a  fair  proportion  of  the  "  raw  material"  for 
divinity,  there  was  rather  a  superabundance  of  fun  and 
mischief ;  not  always,  I  regret  to  say,  of  a  harmless  kind, 
if  all  the  legends  which  float  around  college  are  to  be 
credited.  Fun  seems  to  exude  from  them  as  naturally  as 
pitch  from  a  Southern  pine,  only  to  leave  the  heart  whiter 
and  purer  for  future  for  future  use.  Other  some  of  those 
manifestations  were  of  a  much  more  personal,  or  wholly 
selfish  nature.  In  no  single  line  was  the  class  preeminent; 
divinity,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  science,  politics,  finance 
and  commerce  were  each  severally  represented.  There 
were,  as  usual,  idle  drones  and  lazy  shirks,  dull-plodding 
book-worms  ;  harum-scarum  care-for-naughts  and  ambi- 
tious zealots  among  us  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
class  of  '46,  1  can  fairly  rank  in  the  golden  mean  of  scholar- 
ship and  attainment,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recall. 
Orderly  in  deportment  ;  regular  and  faithful  in  attendance 
upon  their  various  recitations  and  lectures,  as  well  as  ex- 
cursions afield  for  botanical,  geological,  and  rnineralogical 
research  ;  men  of  good  average  standing,  though  not  spec- 
ially ambitious  to  excel  in  any  one  branch.  Among  these 
latter  are  usually  found  those  who  grow  and  develop  into 
the  more  substantial,  reliable,  and  useful  members  of  society, 
equally  successful,  whether  in  professional  or  business  life. 
But  not  to  be  boastful  as  to  the  individuality  of  my  class, 
I  am  confident  1  may  well  call  attention  to  several  some- 
what remarkable  coincidences  in  the  literary,  artistic,  polit- 
ical, and  scientific  circles  within  the  period  of  the  curriculum. 
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First  of  these,  soon  after  its  organization,  a  bright  object 
appeared  in  the  literary  firmament  well  to  the  northward, 
which  has  continued  to  shine  with  increasing  lustre  till  the 
present  time,  and  which  is  now  known  and  recognized  by 
scholars   throughout   the   land   as   Nu  Hamiltonensis.      In 
1843,  Edward  North  was   made  professor  of  the   Greek 
language  and  literature,  without  specially  marked  fitness  or 
promise;  but  who  has  long  since  shown  himself  to  have 
been  a  most  worthy  and  fortunate  selection  for  the  class, 
for  the  college,  and  the  cause  of  learning.      In  the  second 
place,  it  is  noticeable  that  during  this  remarkable  period 
(1843-46)  the  electric  telegraph  was  perfected,  to  the  glory 
of  art  and  America.     Thirdly  and  politically,  "  Uncle  Sam  " 
PoLK-ed  his  troops  into  foreign  territory,  and  the   nation 
into  war  ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  felicitate  you  on  this 
result,  I  will  drop  it,  only  repudiating  the  claim  that  it  was 
"  by  the  act  of  Mexico."     Fourthly,  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
mark that  the  planet  Neptune,   which   had  for  some  time 
been  prowling  incog  on  the  outskirts  of  the  solar  system, 
presumably  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  auspicious  year 
(1846),  and  moreover  respectfully  delaying  his  debut  until 
after  commencement  week,  when  lo  !  the  glass  of  the  as- 
tronomer was   turned,   as  if  by    magic,  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  Stranger  Star  was  shining.     The  unsolved  mys- 
tery is  — How  did  he  ever  "get  onto  it?     In  still  another 
humble,  but  worthy  way,  has  the  class  of  '46 left  its  "foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time."      Witness,   Hungerford  Hall 
and  Perry  H.  Smith  Library, 

We  had  one  merry,  good-hearted,  lazy,  go-easy  class- 
mate, who  was  never  a  contestant  for  anything  except  the 
lowest  rating,  and  even  in  that  he  had  at  least  one  active 
competitor,  though  he  held  a  "  poor  first  "  to  the  end.  After 
senior  examination  was  concluded,  we  held  the  customary 
reunion,  and  before  separating  to  meet  finally  at  commence- 
ment, the  presiding  genius  (we  were  all  such  then)  called 
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upon  each  one  for  a  brief  statement  of  his  plans,  purposes, 
and  prospects  for  the  future.  I  have  often  speculated  since 
as  to  how  much  of  what  was  then  said  has  been  realized. 
When  our  friend's  turn  came,  he  arose  very  deliberately, 
as  usual,  and  after  stating  his  boyish  ideas  of  freshman  dig- 
nity, and  the  fearful  ordeal  of  the  entrance  quiz,  he  philo- 
sophically added  :  "I  have  since  learned  however,  by  ex- 
perience, that  I  could  obtain  the  first,  and  pass  the  second 
without  omniscience,  and  graduate,  a  blanked  fool  !  " 

Shortly  after  this  occurred  the  annual  parade  day  of  the 
august  General  Comstock,  and  all  was  over. 


LETTER  OF  1897 

BY    MOSES    EARL    DUNHAM.    '47 

Fifty  years  of  service  in  the  duties,  conflicts,  triumphs, 
and  defeats  of  active  hfe  quite  effectively  dispel  the  illusions 
of  youth  and  abate  the  fiery  zeal  of  manhoods  ambitions, 
mellowing  down  the  glow  of  ability  to  will  and  to  do  into 
the  fading  sunset  of  life's  departing  day.  With  waning 
powers  of  body  and  flagging  grasp  of  intellect,  the  fifty 
years'  journey  from  commencement  day  brings  us  to  the 
rounded-out  completion  of  life's  "three  score  and  ten"  and 
puts  us  on  borrowed  time.  For  us  the  work-day  of  life  is 
practically  over,  and  the  aftermath  only  remains  to  be  har- 
vested. Memory  now  comes  to  the  forefront  with  repro- 
duced pictures  of  youthful  experiences  when  bounding  life, 
exuberant  vigor  and  unhampered  hope  roseated  the  present 
and  gilded  the  future  with  abounding  promises.  The  scenes 
brought  to  view  are  varied,  and  the  experiences  reawakened 
are  touches  of  life  reproduced,  and  so  the  aftermath  is  radi- 
ant with  the  sunset  glow  of  morning  colors  simulated.  No 
doubt  this  sunset  review  of  life's  past,  of  which  youth  and 
early  manhood  formed  so  important  a  part,  is  well,  though 
it  cannot  erase  a  single  error,  or  retrieve  a  single  failure,  or 
change  a  single  feature  of  life's  lights  and  shadows,  for  who 
knows  if  the  lessons  thus  learned  may  not  be  of  use  some- 
where in  the  vast  reaches  yet  to  be  traversed  in  the  eternity 
beyond. 

And  so  at  the  close  of  fifty  years  we  enter  upon  the  ret- 
rospective history  of  the  class  of  '47.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  be  a  part  of  the  class  during  the  freshman  year, 
as  I  did  not  enter  college  until  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more year.     Of  freshman  experience  I  know  nothing  aside 
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from  hearsay.  This  lack  of  experience  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  serious  loss,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Avery  said  that  the 
freshman  was  like  a  young  tree  busy  taking  in  sap  for 
future  growth  ;  and  as  1  had  not  thus  taken  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sap  for  after  use,  not  much  could  be  expected 
of  me  in  the  way  of  growth.  However,  I  rattled  around  as 
though  I  was  of  some  importance,  and  made  up  in  show 
what  1  lacked  in  reality. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  college  life  the  epithet  of  "rusty 
sophomore  "  was  hurled  at  me  by  a  freshman  who  had  not 
shed  even  the  first  blush  of  greenness  ;  and  my  dignity  was 
hurt.  Why  call  me  rusty  }  I  had  not  been  in  college  suf- 
ficiently long  to  gather  any  rust,  even  if  that  were  the  chief 
business  of  college  life.  1  was  a  newly-fledged  sophomore, 
it  was  true,  with  the  dew  of  rustic  life  still  fresh  upon  me, 
but  1  was  a  sophomore,  nevertheless  ;  had  been  for  several 
hours,  and  was  trying  to  carry  myself  with  the  becoming 
dignity  of  my  exalted  station  ;  hence  my  reply  was,  "  You 
verdant  freshman,  dry  up."  He  opened  his  mouth  again 
and  began  to  say  tauntingly,  "  Putting  on  airs,  aint— ."  I 
did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  sentence  before 
making  a  rush  in  his  direction,  but,  lo,  he  was  gone,  and 
from  around  the  back  corner  came  the  refrain,  "Oh,  rusty 
sophomore,  why  don't  you  scour  off  the  rust  and  shine  }  " 
Well,  1  did— afterwards. 

There  had  been  of  long  standing  a  custom  of  "ringing 
off  the  rust,"  as  it  was  called,  when  the  freshman  class  had 
completed  its  year's  work,  passed  the  required  examin- 
ation, and  been  moved  up  one  class  grade.  This  was 
a  memorable  event  and  was  celebrated  by  ringing  the 
college  bell  all  night,  accompanied  by  other  noises  in- 
describable. Our  class,  ambitious  to  equal,  if  not  excel, 
any  class  that  had  preceded  it,  and  loyal  to  all  college  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  coming  event.     It  had  done  its  work  faithfully  for  a 
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year,  had  passed  its  examinations  creditably,  was  duly 
elevated  to  the  high  plane  of  sophomoric  wisdom,  and 
went  forth,  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  make  sleep  a  fugitive 
and  rest  a  sigh  for  deliverance.  Every  member  of  the  class 
was  on  hand,  and  in  a  body  they  sallied  forth,  brave- 
hearted,  full  of  fun,  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  last  clause 
the  usual  program  of  the  occasion,  with  a  few  extras  added. 
It  should  be  here  stated — in  parenthesis — that  the  class  of 
'47  regarded  itself  as  the  brainiest,  wittiest,  shrewdest,  most 
remarkable  class  that  had  ever  graced  the  halls  of  Hamilton 
College  ;  and  it  may  be  allowable  and  safe  to  make  this 
statement  now,  inasmuch  as  its  predecessors  are  beyond 
recall  for  refutation.  Of  course,  therefore,  when  the  class 
burst  its  freshman  shell,  it  went  forth  in  all  the  supposed 
wisdom  of  nev/ly-fledged  sophomores,  to  vindicate  its 
standing  on  the  vibrant  wings  of  the  night  air  and  in  the 
presence  of  admiring  stars.  But,  alas  !  the  faculty  had  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  mind.  By  some  unknown  process  of 
moral  reasoning  the  fiiculty  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  ringing  off  the  rust  was  conducive  neither  to  education, 
morals,  nor  the  reputation  of  the  college  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, should  be  prohibited.  When,  therefore,  the  class 
reached  the  chapel,  on  that  eventful  night,  it  found  the 
faculty  in  possession,  in  a  belligerent  attitude,  announcing 
that,  "Rust-ringing  was  declared  off  from  that  hour,  hence- 
forth and  forever."  What  could  the  class  do  }  The  innings 
were  decidedly  with  the  faculty.  True,  the  class  outnum- 
bered the  faculty  ten  to  one,  and  in  physical  contest  could 
have  easily  won  the  victory  ;  but  this  was  no  physical  con- 
test ;  it  was  highly  moral  ;  a  wilful  disobedience  on  the  part 
of  the  class  would  lead  to  an  equally  wilful  exercise  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
rustication  which  no  bell-ringer  could  scour  off.  The  con- 
test, therefore,  was  unequal  from  the  start.  The  faculty 
held  exclusively  the  innings  and  easily  won  by  more  than  a 
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length,  and  as  the  faculty  remained  on  guard  all  night  long, 
there  was  nothing  open  to  the  class  except  an  all-night's 
meditation  upon  the  uncertainty  and  mutability  of  all  things 
earthly.  In  the  morning  the  class  could  join  with  Words- 
worth in  saying  : 

"  Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn." 

Thus  the  class  of '47  came  to  be  known  as  "rusty  sopho- 
mores." Was  the  class  to  be  blamed  ?  Its  intentions  were 
good  ;  it  also  had  the  "faculty"  of  executive  ability  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  "faculty"  and  the  good  intentions  were 
at  variance,  and  the  "faculty,"  though  fewer  in  numbers, 
were  greatly  superior  in  authority  and  easily  won.  It  was 
clearly  a  case  of  too  much  "  faculty." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  college  year,  when 
members  of  our  class  began  to  put  the  new  freshmen 
through  the  traditional  paces,  they  were  met  with  the  re- 
viling epithets  of,  "  Rusty  sophomores,"  "  Goody  little  boys 
afraid  of  the  faculty,"  and  other  opprobrious  terms  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  speaker  than  to  the  hearer.  To  say  that  all 
this  was  galling  to  us  sophomores  is  putting  it  mildly,  and 
several  of  us  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  even  with  these 
croaking  taunters.  Our  plans  were  laid  in  secret  and  con- 
fided to  the  participators  only,  lest  knowledge  of  them  might 
leak  out  and  thereby  failure  accrue.  To  be  thwarted  a  sec- 
ond time  would  be  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  There  must 
be  no  failure  this  time.  The  yelping  freshmen  must  be  com- 
pelled to  eat  crow,  and  eat  it  raw. 

Thus  the  college  year  wore  away,  while  the  freshmen 
reviled  us  and  loudly  boasted  of  the  way  they  would  "  ring 
off  the  rust,"  the  while  a  few  of  us  smiled  significantly. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  before  the  freshman  class 
would  burst  the  freshman  chrysalis  and  develop  into  the 
18 
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sophomoric  butterfly,  the  chapel  bell  failed  to  sound  forth 
its  morning  summons.  Faculty  and  students  alike  were  on 
the  alert.  What  was  the  matter?  Was  the  bell-ringer  sick.? 
Had  he  been  spirited  away  }  Why  was  not  that  bell  rung  ? 
Investigation  followed.  The  bell-ringer  was  found  in  his 
room,  but  there  was  no  bell  in  the  belfry  for  him  to  ring. 
Without  his  knowledge  or  consent  it  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. To  what  port  it  had  gone  or  in  what  covert  it 
was  hid  he  knew  not.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  ring  a 
bell  if  the  faculty  would  furnish  him  a  bell  to  ring,  and  so 
would  the  freshman  class  be  in  three  days. 

Thus  the  freshmen  found  themselves  in  an  unexpected 
fix.  How  could  they  ring  off  the  rust  without  a  bell  }  The 
bell  must  be  found,  at  any  cost  or  trouble,  and  they  set 
themselves  diligently  at  the  task  of  finding  it.  Search  was 
made  in  every  byway  and  highway,  field  and  building 
within  three  miles  of  the  college,  but  the  search — and  it 
was  a  thorough  one — was  fruitless.  No  trace  of  the  bell 
could  be  found,  and  no  bell  was  rung  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  However,  it  should  be  said  that  the  dis- 
appointed freshmen  sought  to  retrieve  their  misfortune  by 
stealing  a  small  bell  from  a  female  seminary  in  the  village, 
but  were  prevented  from  using  it.  Thus  another  class  be- 
came rusty — not  from  interference  by  the  faculty,  but  in 
consequence  of  too  free  use  of  their  tongues  in  taunting 
their  superiors  with  the  epithet  of  "rusty." 

The  history  of  the  disappearance  of  that  bell  has  never 
been  written,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  that,  after  fifty 
years  of  silence,  the  details  of  the  event  should  be  given  : 

Justus  Doolittle  was  bell-ringer  at  the  time  and  roomed 
in  the  bell-tower,  directly  under  the  bell.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  the  bell,  therefore,  was  through  his  room.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  to  have  Mr.  Doolittle  away  from  his  room 
before  the  bell  could  be  tampered  with.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  be  bribed  to  be  conveniently  absent, 
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but  more  careful  consideration  of  his  character  and  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  position  he  occupied,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  idea,  and  the  manner  of  securing  his  ab- 
sence was  delegated  to  me.  Before  entering  college  I  had 
become  quite  expert  in  mesmerism,  now  known  as  hypno- 
tism, and  continued  to  practice  the  art  during  my  college 
course.  I  had  found  Mr.  Doolittle  a  very  impressible  sub- 
ject and  had  been  able  to  perform  some  wonderful  feats 
with  him.  The  rumor  of  this  had  gone  abroad,  and  we 
were  occasionally  invited  out  for  exhibition.  The  young 
ladies  near  the  family  with  which  I  boarded  were  desirous 
of  seeing  a  display  of  hypnotic  power,  and  I  had  promised 
to  gratify  them.  Here,  then,  was  my  opportune  time  to 
redeem  my  promise  and  make  a  count  for  my  own  pur- 
pose. So  making  arrangements  with  my  landlady,  I  in- 
vited Mr.  Doolittle  to  take  tea  with  me,  on  the  fourth 
night  preceding  the  one  for  rust-ringing.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted, with  the  understanding  that  after  tea  a  seance  should 
be  held. 

Well,  the  set  night  came,  Mr.  Doolittle  was  on  hand, 
supper  was  dispatched,  a  company  of  young  ladies  came  by 
invitation,  Mr.  Doolittle  was  put  into  the  hypnotic  state 
and  kept  there  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  In  the  meantime, 
under  the  lead  of  Joe  Hawley,  assisted  by  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  whose  names  I  fail  to  recall  or  ascertain, 
the  bell-ringer's  room  was  entered  by  means  of  a  key  sur- 
reptitiously obtained,  the  belfry  climbed,  the  bell  unyoked 
and  brought  down  to  a  side  room  at  the  chapel  entrance. 
At  midnight  I  met  this  group  of  bell-snatchers  at  the  chapel 
door,  from  whence  we  bore  the  bell  to  a  neighboring  field, 
in  which  was  an  immense  pile  of  cobblestone.  Excavating 
a  hollow  in  the  top  of  this  stone  heap,  we  put  the  bell, 
mouth  upward,  into  the  excavation,  put  back  the  stones 
and  left  the  stone  heap,  in  appearance,  as  though  it  had  not 
been  disturbed,     in  great  self-complacency,  we  retired  to 
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our  rooms,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent.  The  bell 
slept  also  until  awakened  by  the  faculty  in  the  succeeding 
vacation,  having  been  found  and  brought  back  to  usefulness 
under  instructions,  specifically  detailed,  in  an  anonymous 
letter  sent  to  the  president. 

A  portion  of  the  class  of '47  was  the  embodiment  of  fun. 
There  was  nothing  malicious  in  the  fun  this  portion  of  the 
class  enjoyed,  but  the  fun,  at  times,  went  on  fast  and  furi- 
ous. There  were  few  pranks  of  any  importance  that  trans- 
pired in  those  days,  about  the  college,  of  which  some  in  our 
class  could  not  have  given  an  intelligent  account  ;  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  meanly  disobedient  to  college  rules  in- 
dulged in,  nor  any  set  purpose  of  giving  the  faculty  unnec- 
essary trouble  ;  but  a  stray  cow  on  the  campus  which  might 
be  housed  in  the  fourth-story  hall,  or  the  carriage  of  a  lover 
of  the  college  carpenter's  daughter,  left  standing  unshel- 
tered, when  there  was  abundant  shelter  for  it  in  a  fourth- 
story  room  in  South  college,  and  a  host  of  similar  things 
were  too  suggestive  to  be  passed  without  proper  notice. 
Hence,  careful  attention  was  bestowed  upon  all  such  cases 
by  a  self-styled  band  of  regulators,  of  which  '47  furnished 
the  greater  part.  These  fun-loving  students,  however, 
were  not  wholly  given  over  to  fun  ;  they  did  not  make 
merriment  their  chief  mental  pabulum  ;  they  were  diligent 
scholars,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  scholarship  ;  and  they 
graduated  in  the  high  places  of  honor,  those  of  scholarship. 
At  that  period  of  college  history  there  were  no  class  honors 
other  than  those  of  standing  in  the  class.  Owing  to  some 
serious  occurrences  which  had  grown  out  of  rivalship  in  a 
previous  class  the  faculty  had  deemed  it  best  to  dispense 
with  distinctive  honors,  which  will  account  for  the  fact  that 
'47  had  no  salutatorian,  no  valedictorian,  no  anything  ex- 
cept plain  A.  B.  Had  there  been  honors  to  be  distributed, 
our  class  would  have  gone  forth  with  liberal  decorations  ; 
for  no  class  had  stood  higher  in  scholarship  previously,  and 
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few,  if  any,  have  stood  higher  since  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  records  of  fame  were  deprived  of  glories  which 
might  have  been,  while  '47  has  been  forced  to  content  itself 
with  the  sad  refrain  of  Maud  Muller  : 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these  :  It  might  have  been." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  class  annals,  there  is  one 
more  incident  worthy  of  record  :  The  burning  of  Tacitus. 
This  book  finished  our  Latin  course,  and  we  thought  so 
notable  an  event  deserved  befitting  commemoration.  We 
had  read  of  funeral  pyres  for  disposal  of  the  dead  — and 
surely  Tacittis  was  dead  to  us  from  that  time,  henceforth, 
and  forever  more— and  what  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
our  last  Latin  antagonist  overcome  than  cremation  ?  And  so 
up  in  flames  it  was  resolved  Tacittis  should  go.  Due 
preparations  were  accordingly  made.  1  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  funeral  orator,  I  forget  who  was  to  deliver  the 
poem,  and  Hawley  was  to  furnish  the  music  ;  torches  were 
prepared,  a  bier  extem.porized,  and  the  order  of  march  de- 
termined ;  and  then  when  darkness  had  fully  settled  for  the 
night,  the  procession  was  formed,  the  torches  lighted,  and 
the  funeral  march  began.  From  the  front  of  the  chapel 
down  to  the  highway  the  procession  moved  with  solemn 
step,  to  the  strains  of  doleful  music,  v/ith  the  bier  borne  by 
four  bearers,  draped  in  proper  mourning,  and  reverently 
approached  the  funeral  pyre.  This  pyre  was  a  pile  of 
fagots,  soaked  with  oil,  and  made  very  combustible.  On 
the  pyre  the  bier  was  solemnly  placed,  encircled  by  the 
class,  the  funeral  oration  pronounced,  the  poem  read,  the 
torch  applied,  and  a  wild  chain  dance  extemporized,  to  the 
music  of  Hawley's  "fiddle."  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony 
President  North  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  stood  with 
folded  arms,  looking  on,  erect  as  a  pine  tree,  and  with  eyes 
that  fairly  blazed.  For  a  time  he  said  nothing  ;  but  as  the 
fire  grew  furious  he  stepped  up  to  Hawley  and  said,  "Mr. 
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Hawley,  go  to  your  room."  "  Pretty  soon,"  replied  Haw- 
ley,  as  he  kept  on  fiddling.  "Mr.  Hawley,  go  to  your 
room,"  said  the  president  in  emphatic  tones.  "Pretty 
soon,"  replied  Hawley,  fiddling  on  as  serenely  as  ever. 
Not  desiring  to  unduly  exasperate  the  president,  however, 
for  we  all  greatly  respected  him,  we  cast  our  torches  upon 
the  burning  pyre  and  dispersed. 

Up  to  this  point,  no  disorder  had  been  intended,  but  the 
turbulent  spirit  had  been  aroused  in  some,  who  went  to 
their  rooms,  disguised  themselves  and  came  forth  to  make 
the  night  hideous  with  their  noise.  They  tried  various  ways 
to  bring  the  president  again  upon  the  scene  of  action,  but 
all  in  vain.  Of  course  we  all  awaited  the  morrow  as  a  day 
of  reckoning,  and  resolved  to  stand  by  each  other.  If  one 
was  rusticated  or  expelled,  all  would  go  ;  but  none  went. 
The  president  was  too  wise  to  involve  himself  or  the  class 
in  such  difficulty,  and  affairs  moved  on  as  smoothly  as 
though  no  Tacihis  had  been  cremated.  That  President 
North,  in  consequence,  rose  several  degrees  in  our  estima- 
tion, goes  without  need  of  affirmation  ;  and  that  he  occu- 
pied a  warm  place  in  our  regard  was  equally  evident. 

The  class  of  '47  stood  well  with  the  faculty,  and  the 
faculty  stood  well  with  the  class.  If  we  were  not  at  all 
times  a  mutual  admiration  society,  there  was  always  a 
friendly,  and  even  cordial  relation  existing  between  us. 
We  respected  and  honored  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  re- 
spected and  honored  the  class  ;  thus  our  college  days  are 
full  of  pleasant  remembrances.  President  North,  tall,  erect, 
dignified,  gentlemanly,  with  a  piercing  black  eye,  was 
highly  regarded  for  his  manly  qualities  and  for  his  courteous 
treatment  of  all  the  students.  He  was  no  respector  of  per- 
sons, and  if  he  had  special  preferences,  he  concealed  the 
fict  under  the  most  urbane,  kindly,  and  impartial  demeanor 
toward  all.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  choice  in  expression, 
more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  right  word  for  use,  or 
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more  clear  or  definite  in  statement.  At  times  he  would 
hesitate  in  calling  up  the  precise  word  needed  to  express 
his  idea— hesitate  embarrassingly  long — but  when  the  word 
came — as  it  always  did — it  was  the  very  word  wanted, 
choice,  definite,  exactly  appropriate.  He  was  too  kindly 
dignified,  too  courteously  elegant,  too  stiffly  cordial,  to 
render  a  student  at  ease  in  his  presence,  but  he  was  greatly 
respected  and  honored  as  a  man  and  as  a  college  president. 
Professor  Catlin  was  an  altogether  different  man.  He 
was  approachable,  unostentatious,  obliging,  though  of  few 
words.  What  he  did  say  carried  a  flavor  of  mathematical 
certainty.  He  was  master  of  mathematics,  clear  in  thought 
and  expression,  quick  of  perception,  and  somewhat  impa- 
tient with  a  dullard.  When  a  student  puzzled  too  long  over 
an  intricate  problem,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark,  "It's 
perfectly  obvious,  sir;  perfectly  obvious,  sir";  and  so  it 
was  to  him,  though  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  student. 
Exacting  in  class  work,  he  was  never  overhard  in  the  tasks 
given  or  amount  of  work  required.  Honest,  faithful  appli- 
cation he  did  demand,  and  always  smiled  approvingly  at 
work  well  done.  His  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  and  he 
could  heartily  appreciate  a  funny  incident.  One  day  a  mem- 
ber of  our  class — 1  omit  his  name — who  entered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  junior  year,  and  had  been  in  the  class  for 
only  a  short  time,  thought  to  gain  a  point  on  the  professor 
by  neglecting  to  learn  his  lesson.  This  new  student  had 
noticed  that  it  was  very  rare  that  the  same  student  was 
called  upon  to  recite  two  days  in  succession,  and  therein 
thought  he  saw  a  way  of  easement  of  his  labor,  by  omitting 
the  learning  of  his  lesson  the  day  after  he  had  recited.  The 
day  of  which  I  speak  was  one  of  his  off  days,  and  to  his 
utter  surprise  his  name  was  called  for  recitation.  Whether 
this  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  professor  or  an  in- 
tentional test  of  this  student's  diligence  was  never  made 
manifest,  but  it  forced   this  student  to  answer,  "Unpre- 
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pared."  This  answer  was  not  an  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  led  to  nothing  more  serious  than  the  mark  zero  for  that 
recitation.  This  student,  therefore,  would  have  been  marked 
zero  and  there  the  matter  v/ould  have  ended,  had  he  not 
thought  it  wise  to  put  himself  right  with  the  professor,  and 
so,  on  his  way  out  at  the  close  of  the  recitation,  approach- 
ing the  professor,  said  :  "  Professor,  you  called  on  me  yes- 
terday, and  I  didn't  expect  you  would  call  me  today,  and, 
therefore,  didn't  get  my  lesson."  The  statement  was  un- 
questionably true  ;  the  professor  instantly  caught  the  ludi- 
crousness  of  the  unsophisticated  confession,  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  shook  like  "a  pot  full  of  jelly,"  with  his  charac- 
teristic laugh —a  broad  grin,  stretching  his  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  without  the  emission  of  sound — while  the  class  burst 
into  a  horse  laugh  that  filled  the  room  and  might  well  have 
shaken  the  rafters.  The  professor  could  take  a  joke,  and 
give  one,  too,  when  the  occasion  was  befitting.  1  can  tes- 
tify to  that  from  personal  experience.  It  was  on  this  wise  : 
As  1  did  not  enter  college  until  after  the  beginning  of  soph- 
omore year,  my  entrance  examination  was  before  individual 
members  of  the  faculty.  Having  been  examined  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  I  was  sent  with  a  note  to  Professor  Catlin  to  be 
examined  in  mathematics.  He  took  the  note,  read  it,  asked 
one  question  and  said,  "You  are  admitted."  I  looked  up 
at  him  in  utter  surprise  at  the  briefness  of  the  examination. 
He  saw  my  evident  surprise,  put  on  one  of  his  expressive 
smiles,  and  said  :  "One  question  significantly  put  will  show 
whether  a  man  knows  anything.  Good  day,  sir";  and  I 
walked  forth  a  full-fledged  sophomore,  feeling  that  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  the  greatest  joke  of  the  season.  How- 
ever, I  lived  to  learn  that  Professor  Catlin  had  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  weighing,  estimating,  marking  off  the  value  of  a 
student  at  a  glance.  He  was  profound.  What  he  did  not 
know  about  mathematics  was  not  worth  knowing— at 
least,  we  thought  so  then,  and  the  thought  still  lingers 
with  us. 
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Professor  Avery  was  genial,  easy-going,  indulgent,  pa- 
tient, and  near-sighted.  Of  all  these  qualities  the  students 
took  advantage,  more  or  less,  and  especially  of  his  short- 
sightedness. When  any  of  them  were  too  indolent  or  too 
busy  to  properly  prepare  for  a  recitation,  they  would  bring 
a  text-book  into  class, 'and,  if  called  to  recite,  would  open 
the  text-book,  screen  it  behind  the  student  sitting  in  front, 
and  coolly  read  the  answers.  This  was  shameful  treatment 
of  the  near-sighted  professor,  though,  at  the  time,  the  stu- 
dents deemed  it  cunningly  shrewd  and  skilfully  artful.  Ex- 
perience and  wider  observation,  however,  have  taught  us 
that  this  kind  of  smartness  eventually  turns  into  sneaking 
recreancy,  and  memory  recalls  our  part  in  it  with  a  blush 
of  shame. 

Too  often  Professor  Avery's  good  nature  was  imposed 
on,  and  yet  I  never  saw  him  indignant  except  once.  That 
was  on  this  wise  :  One  of  the  students  threw  an  explosive 
chemical  into  a  mixture  the  professor  was  preparing.  It 
was  a  dastardly  act  and  dangerous  ;  for  the  mixture  flew 
in  every  direction,  and  would  have  produced  serious  results 
had  it  fallen  upon  the  face  or  into  the  eyes  of  anyone.  For 
a  moment  the  speech  of  the  professor  was  emphatic  and  to 
the  point,  while  every  member  of  the  class  stood  aghast, 
and  the  culprit  v/as  filled  with  confusion  ;  and  then  every- 
thing settled  down  into  the  placid  tenor  of  usual  routine. 
The  professor  was  too  kind-hearted  to  cherish  ill  will,  and 
too  easy  to  make  us  adepts  in  chemical  knowledge,  but  his 
name  has  been  fragrant  in  our  memories  all  these  years. 

Professor  Mandeville  was  more  original  than  deeply 
versed  in  scholastic  lore.  He  was  simple  as  a  child  in  many 
things,  fond  of  perpetrating  a  joke,  though  destitute  of  real 
wit,  and,  therefore,  often  became  a  joke  to  the  class.  In  a 
recitation  on  "beauty,"  he  asked,  "What  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  anv  of  you  have  ever  seen  .? "  "A  beautiful 
woman,"  said  one  ;   "a  beautiful  horse,"  said  another  ;   "a 
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dollar  when  my  purse  was  empty,"  said  still  another  ;  and 
so  the  question  went  round  the  class,  eliciting  a  great  variety 
of  answers,  given  more  in  fun  than  in  earnestness;  then 
the  professor  put  on  the  climax  by  saying:  "The  most 
beautiful  thing  1  ever  saw  was  a  sucking  pig  about  four 
weeks  old  ; "  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
like  a  boy,  while  the  class  applauded  to  the  echo  and  car- 
ried away  the  pig  illustration  for  a  standing  joke.  In  read- 
ing and  oratory,  however,  he  was  strong,  original,  and 
never  surpassed.  His  system  of  elocution,  in  manner  of 
tone,  inflection,  modulation,  gesticulation,  and  accent  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  ease,  grace,  effectiveness,  naturalness, 
which  give  charm  and  attractiveness  to  delivery.  Hamilton 
College  could  do  no  more  appropriate  aft  than  to  erect  a 
monument  to  him  who  has  made  her  alumni  famous  the 
world  over  for  their  graceful  and  effective  oratory.  I  sat  by 
a  stranger  in  a  —  to  me  —  strange  assembly,  listening  to  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  sermon.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon 1  turned  to  the  stranger  and  asked  :  "  Will  you  kind- 
ly tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  been 
listening  }  "  "  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  do 
know  he  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College."  "  How  do 
you  know  that,  may  I  ask  ?"  I  said.  "  By  his  style  of  de- 
livery," he  replied.  "Are  you  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College.^"  I  asked.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  never  saw  the 
college,  but  I  have  heard  a  number  of  speakers  it  has  sent 
forth  ;  and  1  know  that  Hamilton  College  stands  without  a 
rival  in  training  men  for  oratory." 

Professor  Edward  North  was  the  youngest  of  the  profes- 
sors, both  in  years  and  in  length  of  service.  He  was  a 
thorough  student,  especially  proficient  in  Greek,  a  gentle- 
man by  nature,  genial,  courteous,  obliging,  and  skilful  in 
dealing  with  young  men  who  thought  themselves  to  be 
more  brainy,  more  brilliant,  more  capable  every  way  than 
any  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  what  was  more,  he  could  take 
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a  joke  without  frowning,  fuming,  or  feeling  insulted.  An 
incident  in  our  sophomore  year  illustrated  this  latter  fact, 
when  the  advent  of  his  first  child  was  an  expected  occur- 
rence. The  class  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  approach- 
ing event,  and  made  due  preparations  for  it.  A  bundle  of 
flannels  and  other  things  supposed  to  be  useful  for  infant 
wear  was  procured,  and  on  the  morning  when  the  an- 
nouncement came  that  the  expected  arrival  had  taken  place 
in  the  professor's  home,  a  happy  addition  to  his  family,  and 
that  congratulations  were  in  order,  this  bundle  of  infant 
goods  was  placed  on  the  professor's  desk  just  before  the 
hour  of  recitation.  Our  class  then  bolted  the  recitation, 
gathered  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  recitation-room,  and 
awaited  developments.  At  the  usual  time  the  professor 
came  up  the  walk,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  apparently  oblivious  to  all  about  him,  either  not  seeing 
or  not  caring  to  notice  the  class  assembled  on  the  green, 
passed  on  into  the  building  and  entered  the  recitation-room. 
He  found  the  room  empty,  swept  and  garnished,  with  a 
neatly  prepared  bundle  laying  on  his  desk,  bearing  an  ap- 
propriate note  of  congratulation  over  the  event  which  had 
occurred  at  his  home  during  the  night  previous  and  respect- 
fully excusing  him  from  recitation  that  morning.  What 
the  professor  thought  at  the  time  has  never  been  revealed, 
but  what  he  did  was  plainly  evident,  and  the  action  part 
was  what  the  class  awaited  ;  nor  did  they  wait  long.  After 
an  absence  of  not  more  than  five  minutes  the  professor  re- 
appeared with  a  bundle  on  his  arm,  a  broad  smile  upon  his 
face,  and  an  unmistakable  appreciation  of  the  whole  affair. 
As  he  passed  down  the  walk  he  bowed  his  thanks,  and  the 
class  responded  with  the  vocal  part  of  cheer  upon  cheer. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  professor  was  always  equally 
pleasant  with  this  affair,  and  our  respect  for  him  of  the 
highest  order.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound,  and 
we  regat'ded  him  2^'$,  par  excellence  in  the  extraction  of  Greek 
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roots.  If  we  did  not  turn  out  to  be  proficient  Greek  schol- 
ars, the  blame  cannot  be  justly  laid  upon  the  professor,  for 
he  was  an  eminently  qualified  and  faithful  instructor  in  the 
Greek  language  ;  and  long  may  he  be  spared  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  in  Hamilton  College. 

Among  the  tutors  to  be  kindly  remembered  were  T.  T, 
Bradford,  Theodore  W.  Dvv^ight,  and  Anson  J.  Upson.  Tutor 
Bradford  was  genial,  good-natured,  easily  entreated,  leni- 
ent with  the  boys,  and  highly  respected.  When  we  ap- 
peared in  class  minus  our  lessons,  his  advice  to  us  was  : 
"  Young  men,  recite  from  general  knowledge  "—  as  though 
we  possessed  a  fund  of  general  knowledge  upon  which  we 
could  draw  in  an  emergency.  Knowledge  was  the  very 
article  of  which  we  were  deficient,  but  the  tutor  so  much 
disliked  to  mark  one  zero  that  he  was  willing  to  help  the 
student  through  in  any  possible  manner.  Hence  his  "gen- 
eral knowledge"  scheme  was  invented  to  induce  the  stu- 
dent to  answer  something  and  so  save  his  class  standing. 
A  kind-hearted,  scholarly  gentleman  ;  may  the  angel  of 
peace  watch  over  his  ashes. 

Tutor  DwiGHT  was  a  large-souled,  genial,  lovable  young 
man,  who  led  us  through  political  economy  and  kindred 
subjects,  with  tact  and  grace,  making  himself  popular  and 
solid  with  the  boys.  He  was  not  far  enough  away  from 
his  college  days  to  have  the  feelings  and  impulse  of  college 
boys,  and  could  accordingly  overlook  and  excuse  what 
older  men  would  feel  called  upon  to  criticise  and  discipline. 
His  memory  is  still  fragrant  with  us  who  have  watched  his 
career  with  interest,  all  the  way  from  those  college  days 
until  he  stepped  from  the  golden  stair  into  the  unseen.  In 
all  his  successes  we  took  pride,  because  he  seemed  like  one 
of  our  own  number.  I  never  saw  him  angered  but  once, 
and  that  was  when  he  asked  Hawley  :  "What  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  deaths  in  the  thickly  populated  countries 
of  Europe?"     As  Hawley  had  not  studied  his  lesson  that 
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day  he  could  not  give  the  book  answer,  and  so,  acting  on 
Tutor  Bradford's  advice,  fell  back  on  general  knowledge 
and  replied  :  "For  want  of  breath,  I  suppose."  Instantly 
the  tutor  replied,  with  flushed  face  and  quick  breath  : 
"None  of  your  impudence,  Mr.  Hawley  !  "  Hawley 
looked  surprised  ;  for  it  had  never  entered  his  thought  to 
be  impudent.  But  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  moment, 
and  everything  moved  on  as  usual. 

Tutor  Upson  polished  us  in  elocution  and  finished  us  up 
in  the  art  of  oratory.  He  was,  and  still  is,  the  embodiment 
of  elocution  and  of  oratory.  Graceful  in  manner,  sweet  in 
voice  tone,  smooth  in  accent,  and  rhythmic  in  inflection,  he 
was  emphatically  the  man  for  the  place  he  occupied,  and  all 
who  received  instruction  at  his  hand,  bear  him  in  grateful 
remembrance.  Gentle  in  nature,  he  universally  won  friends. 
His  wit,  of  which  he  was  a  frequent  dispenser,  was  as  gen- 
tle as  his  nature  and  never  hurt.  Speaking,  one  day,  of 
originality,  he  said  that  the  most  original  man  was  he  who 
could  make  the  best  seledions  and  skilfully  join  them  to- 
gether in  connected  discourse  —  a  definition  which  many  of 
his  pupils,  undoubtedly,  have  religiously  and  rigidly,  if  not 
skilfully,  put  into  practice. 

In  our  time  there  were  two  literary  societies  in  college, 
respectively  named,  the  Union  and  the  Phoenix  ;  between 
which  the  contest  for  members  was  sharp,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year,  and  the  rivalship  almost  bit- 
ter, all  the  year  through.  Each  had  its  room  for  literary 
exercises,  its  large  and  well-selected  library,  its  debates, 
essays  and  drills,  and  sought  to  outdo  the  other.  Really  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  between  the  merits  of 
the  two,  so  well  was  each  equipped  and  conducted,  though 
the  partisans  of  each  were  loud  in  their  claims  of  superiority. 
Both  were  good  and  of  great  practical  benefit  to  their  re- 
spective members.  In  learning  the  art  of  debate,  in  acquir- 
ing fluency  of  speech,  in  attaining  clearness  of  expression, 
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in  cultivating  quickness  of  thought,  in  becoming  proficient 
speakers,  those  societies  were  efficient  aids,  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  I  can  but  think  the  college  suffered  a 
serious  loss  in  appliances  for  the  training  and  development 
of  practical  men  when  these  societies  were  permitted  to  go 
down. 

Of  the  Greek  letter  societies,  the  principal  ones  were 
four,  vi^. :  The  Alpha  T)elta  Phi,  the  Sigma  Phi,  the  Psi 
Upsilon,  and  Chi  Psi;  others  came  in  afterward.  These 
societies  were  strong  in  rivalship,  and  yet  were  distinctive 
in  the  selection  of  membership.  The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  laid 
stress  on  scholarship  ;  the  Sigma  Phi  measured  the  size  of 
the  pocket-book,  the  style  of  dress  and  general  good  appear- 
ance ;  the  Psi  Upsilon  sought  men  of  generous  hearts,  com- 
panionable ways,  and  fraternal  spirits  ;  the  Chi  Psi  shel- 
tered the  high-flyers  who  were  heard  as  well  as  seen  ;  and 
yet  each  was  proud,  with  demonstration,  when  among  its 
membership  were  numbered  men  of  genius,  scholars, 
poets,  orators.  The  inner  workings  of  these  societies  were 
profound  secrets  to  the  outside  world.  Candidates  for 
membership  were  sought  with  as  much  secrecy  and  skill  as 
one  would  exercise  in  gaining  a  recruit  from  a  wily  enemy, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  initiation  were  covered,  not  only 
with  the  darkness  of  night,  but  with  every  possible  precau- 
tion against  detection.  Had  it  been  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  no  greater  secrecy  would  have  been  maintained. 
Indeed,  the  members  were  highly  mortified  in  feeling  if, 
by  any  mishap,  it  became  known  that  a  man  was  an  initiate 
before  he  "swung  out,"  that  is,  appeared  in  the  chapel 
wearing  his  society  badge.  Much  of  this  boyishness  has 
disappeared  since  the  day  of  chapter-houses  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  been 
greatly  modified.  Fifty  years  bring  changes,  create  new 
ideals,  and  move  on  to  different,  if  not,  higher  planes. 
Time  also  has  removed  one  misconception  of  half  a  century 
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ago,  vi:{_. :  The  idea  of  the  outside  world  that  all  bright 
young  men,  scholars,  geniuses,  were  gathered  out  like 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  garnered  in  these  societies.  They 
do  have  bright  men,  scholars,  geniuses,  but  not  all  of  them. 
Often  the  most  valuable  of  intellectual  and  scholarly  dia- 
monds are  polished  without  the  aid  of  secret  societies,  and 
the  ranks  of  great  men  in  the  world  have  a  full  complement 
of  those  who  never  "swung  out"  with  a  Greek  letter. 
However,  Greek  letter  societies  are  valuable  to  those  who 
are  in  them,  and  less  harmful  than  formerly  to  those  out  of 
them. 

The  education  the  class  of  '47  received  was  sound, 
healthy,  practical,  a  befitting  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
actual  life.  It  included  no  baseball  nine,  no  football  team, 
no  regatta  crew,  no  development  of  muscle  at  the  expense 
of  brain,  no  outside  attraction  to  abstract  our  attention  from 
legitimate  college  work  and  to  deplete  our  pocket  money 
through  betting  and  attendant  carousals.  We  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  class  ride,  or  bolted  class  work  for  a  day  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Trenton  Falls,  or  cut  a  recitation  for 
a  brief  outing  ;  but,  in  the  main,  we  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  in  college  —  the  storing  up 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  development  and  training  of  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  acquiring  of  habits  of  studiousness  and 
application,  and  the  laying  of  a  strong  foundation  for  life's 
future  building  ;  and  surely,  if  results  justify  the  means  or 
methods,  the  standing  of  the  class  of  '47,  both  in  class 
work  and  in  after-life  work,  amply  justifies  the  old-style 
education  it  received  ;  and  if  modern  methods  can  show 
any  decided  improvements  of  or  advance  beyond  the  old 
methods  of  training  men  for  practical  life,  they  must  be 
marvels  indeed.  The  old  was  good  and  with  it  we  were 
content  ;  if  the  new  is  better,  we  will  rejoice  thereat,  even 
though  we  continue  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  past.  The 
college  training  of  our  class  has  brought  forth   most  excel- 
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lent  fruitage  in  the  succeeding  years  ;  and,  without  boasting, 
we  can  point  with  pride  to  the  records  made  by  the  men  of 
'47,  and  challenge  all  the  classes  which  have  done  honor  to 
our  alma  mater  to  stand  up  for  comparative  measurement. 


LETTER  OF  1898 

BY    EDWARD    ORTON,    '48 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  celebrants  of  these  half-century 
alumnal  gatherings  do  not,  like  Falstaff,  attempt  to  set 
down  their  names  "  in  the  scroll  of  youth."  They  are  will- 
ing to  confess  that  they  are  "written  down  old"  with 
many,  if  not  all,  the  "  characters  of  age."  If  they  are  ever 
tempted  to  deny  the  impeachment,  the  searching  questions 
of  the  Chief  Justice  will  surely  help  them  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them.  "Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry 
hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an 
increasing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind 
short,  your  chin  double,  your  wit  single  and  every  point 
about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  .^"  These  celebrants  are 
practically  certain  to  have  at  least  reached  the  three-score 
years  and  ten  which  the  Hebrew  psalm  makes  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life.  We  learn  by  the  same  authority  that 
it  is  "  by  reason  of  strength  "  that  any  ever  appear  upon 
this  stage.  "  By  reason  of  strength  "  .?  The  words  seem 
sarcastically  spoken  when  applied  to  some  of  us. 

"  Curse  if  thou  wilt,  thy  sires, 

Bad  husbands  of  their  fires, 
Who,  when  they  gave  thee  breath. 

Failed  to  bequeath 
The  needful  sinew,  stark  as  once. 

The  baresark  marrow  to  the  bones. 
But  left  a  legacy  of  ebbing  veins, 

Inconstant  heats  and  nerveless  reins  ; 
Among  the  Muses,  left  thee  deaf  and  dumb ; 

Among  the  gladiators,  halt  and  numb." 

We,   the   surviving  members  of  the  class  of  1848,  the 

largest  class  that  up  to  that  time  had  ever  gone  out  from 

the  halls  of  Hamilton,  have  returned,  near  the  end  of  our 

journey,  to  renew  our  allegiance  to  alma  mater,  to  mark  the 

19 
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evidences  of  her  expansion  and  progress  during  the  half 
century  since  we  left  her  protecting  care  and,  particularly, 
to  share  the  rejoicings  of  all  her  friends  in  the  new  tide  of 
prosperity  which  is  now  stirring  beneath  her  keel. 

The  annalists  of  preceding  years  have  naturally  and  prop- 
erly used  these  occasions  for  reviewing  the  college  life  and 
college  experience  of  their  own  days.  1  shall  be  pardoned 
for  briefly  following  their  example,  but  my  record  will  be 
less  valuable  than  some  that  my  predecessors  have  fur- 
nished. 1  was  young  in  years  and  immature  in  character  as 
compared  with  my  classmates  throughout  my  college  life, 
and  my  observations  and  estimates  will  alike  be  colored  and 
vitiated  to  some  extent  by  this  cause. 

I  entered  college  in  the  fall  of  1845,  coming  from  my 
home  in  western  New  York.  1  made  the  journey  from 
Buffalo  to  Utica  by  the  fastest  route  then  available,  vi^.  :  a 
red-line  packet-boat  on  the  Erie  canal.  The  journey  occu- 
pied something  like  two  days  and  nights,  our  average  rate 
being  about  four  miles  per  hour.  1  felicitated  myself  at  the 
time  upon  the  great  improvement  that  had  recently  been 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  packet-boat,  which  re- 
duced the  time  of  the  journey  by  fully  one-half.  The 
schedule  time  of  the  line  boats  between  Buffalo  and  Albany 
was  six  days  and  five  nights.  Starting  Monday  morning 
we  reached  our  destination  on  Saturday  evening  if  no  de- 
lays occurred.  The  Empire  State  express  now  makes  the 
run  from  Buffalo  to  Utica  in  four  hours  and  two  minutes, 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  in  five  hours,  fifty-two  minutes. 

1  found  my  way  from  Utica  to  Clinton  by  stage-coach, 
and  was  examined  for  entrance  by  Professor  Theodore  W. 
DwiGHT  in  the  study  of  President  North.  My  letters  from 
teachers  and  others  were  satisfactory  ;  Hamilton  needed 
students  and  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  en- 
trance were  allowed  to  develop.  The  rough  places  in  the 
examination  were  made  smooth  and  the  mountains  brought 
low  by  my  genial  examiner,  my  admiration  for  whom  be- 
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gan  at  this  time  and  never  grew  less.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed, especially  during  my  first  year  in  college,  by  the 
upper-classmen,  most  of  all  by  the  seniors.  For  the  silver- 
tongued  Brayton,  and  the  eloquent  Spaulding,  1  had  great 
admiration.  Then,  too,  there  was  "Old  Smith,"  or  "Big 
Smith,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  who  was  believed  to 
have  averaged  the  reading  of  one  book  a  day  throughout 
the  latter  two  years  of  his  college  course.  How  much  he  knew. 

Even  the  juniors  claimed  a  share  of  my  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. There  was  one  man  among  them  that  1  felt  certain 
must  make  his  mark.  He  was  of  medium  height,  alert  and 
active  ;  a  heavy  head  of  hair  overhung  his  square,  but  hand- 
some face,  on  which  decision  and  courage  were  imprinted 
in  unmistakable  lines.  He  had  a  sharp,  incisive  way  of 
speaking  which  matched  well  to  the  thoughts  he  had  to  ex- 
press. He  was  an  earnest  antislavery  man,  an  abolitionist 
in  fact,  and  of  this  school  there  were  but  few  in  college.  1 
well  remember  a  prophecy  of  his,  in  the  old  hall  of  the 
Union  society.  He  had  been  expatiating  on  the  monstrous 
inconsistency  of  the  great  republic,  with  its  high-sounding 
phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  regard  to  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  nevertheless  holding  within  its 
territory  millions  of  human  slaves.  Waxing  warm,  he  con- 
tinued, "Unless  we  strike  off  the  shackles  of  the  slave  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  1  tell  you  that  blood  will  flow 
through  our  streets — blood,  'blood  to  the  horses'  bridles.'  " 
This  poetic  quotation  from  the  book  of  Revelation  fastened 
itself  in  my  memory.  1  have  often  thought  of  this  prophecy 
since,  and  I  have  also  recalled  my  own  anticipations  as  to 
the  career  of  the  speaker.  We  called  this  junior  Joe  Hawley. 

The  college  of  fifty  years  ago  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  college  of  today.  We  had  no  elective  studies. 
The  entire  course  was  prescribed  and  obligatory  upon  all 
alike.  No  account  was  taken  of  difference  of  tastes  or  of 
difference  of  purpose.  The  germ  of  electives  had  been, 
however,  already  introduced  in  the  shape  of  extra  studies 
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that  at  rare  intervals  we  had  an  opportunity  of  taking.  We 
could  make  our  own  arrangements  with  our  instructor,  pay- 
ing a  very  moderate  fee  for  his  time  and  trouble.  We  got 
a  little  German  and  French  in  this  way,  and  some  began 
their  study  of  law  in  the  senior  year.  In  another  and  more 
important  way,  we  introduced  electives  for  ourselves,  by 
giving  scant  attention  to  certain  studies  that  were  not  alto- 
gether to  our  liking  and  concentrating  our  energies  on 
studies  that  we  enjoyed.  Students  who  had  regard  to  col- 
lege standing  could  not  afford  to  adopt  this  policy,  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  natural  selection  going  on 
in  the  class.  The  arguments  that  we  so  often  hear,  that 
one  gains,  at  least,  valuable  discipline  by  mastering  some 
study  that  he  does  not  like,  seem  to  me  hardly  to  apply  to 
our  experience.  The  majority  did  not  master  what  they  did 
not  like  ;  they  wasted  more  or  less  time  on  such  branches. 
We  had  no  natural  science  to  speak  of  and  no  laboratories. 
Worst  of  all,  the  scientific  method  of  study  in  other  depart- 
ments had  not  been  introduced.     Its  time  had  not  come. 

The  college  library  of  our  day  answered  a  very  different 
purpose  from  the  library  of  the  present  time.  It  was  opened 
for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  each  week.  Our  use  of 
it  was  altogether  voluntary.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  been  sent  to  consult  an  authority.  We  read  to  extend 
our  knowledge.  We  read  for  literary  culture."  We  read  for 
inspiration.  The  standard  histories,  philosophies,  novels, 
were  within  our  reach  and  we  did  more  or  less  browsing 
among  them.  The  English  essayists,  and  especially  Carlyle 
and  Macaulay,  were  popular  and  influential.  They  were 
the  best  representatives  of  current  literature  we  had.  Long- 
fellow's shorter  poems  were  familiar  to  us,  but  they  did 
not  command  the  respect  that  we  now  give  them.  There 
was  a  little  volume  in  the  library,  bound  in  paper,  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  poems.  We  thought  them  very  amus- 
ing, but  little  dreamed  that  the  Autocrat  lay  behind  them. 

Social,    economic,  and  political   science,   as   such,  were 
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scarcely  known  to  us.  Today  in  all  our  leading  institutions 
they  are  among  the  most  attractive  and  influential  subjects 
of  study.  They  are  bringing  into  exercise  the  altruistic 
sentiments  which,  with  us,  were  practically  limited  to  a 
single  calling.  If  we  really  and  sincerely  wished  to  serve 
the  world,  there  was  just  one  vocation  in  which  the  work 
could  be  done,  vi^.  :  the  Christian  ministry.  This,  doubt- 
less, led  to  crowding  into  this  profession  many  who  were 
ill  adapted  to  it.  The  same  initial  purpose  is  now  spread 
through  a  half  dozen  different  callings. 

In  our  time  the  college  fraternities  were  becoming  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  Looking  back 
upon  their  influence,  1  see  that  they  made  us  clannish  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  interfered 
somewhat  with  natural  tastes  and  affinities  in  the  matter  of 
acquaintance  and  fellowship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
bringing  the  members  of  the  several  classes  into  close  rela- 
tions and  in  establishing  a  genuine  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  the  members  of  a  particular  circle,  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  wrought  for  great  good.  Another  advantage  I 
ascribe  to  them  ;  they  worked  directly  against  the  drawing 
of  hard  and  fast  lines  among  our  classmates  as  to  character. 
The  "wild  fellows"  that  we  were  intimately  associated 
with,  we  knew  were  not  totally  depraved,  and  they,  on 
their  side,  were  held  in  check  for  fear  of  losing  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  their  sober-minded  brethren.  We 
were  thus  estopped  to  some  extent  from  a  Pharisaic  classi- 
fication of  our  fellow  students.  The  influence  of  the  fra- 
ternities was  on  the  side  of  sanity  in  this  regard. 

We  had  no  athletics  and  no  gymnasium.  Occasionally 
we  played  ball  in  old-fashioned  games,  pitched  quoits,  or 
entered  on  trials  of  strength  or  skill  in  wrestling,  jumping 
and  the  like,  but  there  was  no  general  interest  in  these 
things.  We  had  no  intercollegiate  contests  of  any  sort.  In 
fact,  we  rarely  met  students  of  other  colleges.  We  had  few 
college  songs  and  no  college  colors,  while  college  and  class 
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yells  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  infernal  pit  ;  but  we 
were  not  lacking  in  loyalty  to  Hamilton,  and  certainly  it 
never  occurred  to  us  that  college  life  was  not  worth  living. 
The  ringing  of  the  college  bell  and  other  ways  of  making 
night  hideous,  the  locking  of  professors  out  of  their  recita- 
tion-rooms, the  breaking  in  of  doors  and  the  like,  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  more  frequently  practiced  then  than  now. 
Of  the  fun  and  nonsense  of  college  life,  I  presume  our  class 
had  its  share.  But  little  of  it  would  deserve  repetition  now, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  recall  it.  Much  that  proved  very 
amusing  to  us  depended  altogether  on  local  setting. 

A  little  incident  that  happened  soon  after  I  entered  col- 
lege, comes  back  to  me  in  sharp  outline  and  distinct  colors. 
You  will  remember  that  there  was  in  the  old  chapel  an 
extra  pulpit,  perched  about  half  way  up  the  west  wall,  a 
sort  of  sky  parlor,  about  in  range  with  the  gallery.  I  pre- 
sume it  dated  back  to  former  commencement  occasions, 
when  the  president  would  occupy  it  and  announce  to  the 
commencement  audience,  "Proximus  orator  ascendat ;  vide- 
licet Smith."  But  whatever  its  purpose  or  early  use,  it  had 
long  since  passed  into  a  state  of  "  innocuous  desuetude." 
We,  at  least,  never  saw  it  used  but  once.  An  elderly  man 
one  day  found  his  way  to  College  Hill.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  He  was  traveling  on 
his  errand,  and  valued  especially  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  college  students.  1  think  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  On  this  occasion  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jack 
Burton,  of  '46,  who  kindly  undertook  to  collect  an  audience, 
and  also  to  "introduce"  the  speaker.  Word  was  passed 
from  room  to  room.  Access  was  gained  to  the  chapel  in 
some  way,  and  as  the  students  entered  at  the  appointed 
hour  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  they  were  surprised 
to  see  Jack  Burton  and  the  Quaker  seated  in  the  upper  pul- 
pit, Burton  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge,  but  the  Quaker 
beaming  satisfaction  on  the  gathering  throng.  Burton's 
"introduction  "  came  first.     He  decanted  on  the  horrors  of 
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war  and  the  imperious  duty  that  was  upon  us  to  put  an  end 
to  its  evils  ;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  distinguished 
speaker  that  was  to  address  us,  he  cut  loose  from  fact  alto- 
gether and  gave  free  reins  to  his  fancy.  He  described  the 
speaker  as  a  philanthropist  and  orator  of  the  first  order,  who 
had  taken  his  life  in  his  hands  to  preach  the  gospel  of  uni- 
versal peace.  He  told  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Western 
world  which  he  had  already  visited,  including  the  distant 
tribes  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Flathead  Indians,  the  old  man 
vainly  seeking  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  grotesque  mis- 
statements that  were  being  made  ;  but  when  Burton  passed 
to  the  Old  World,  he  fairly  took  our  breath  away.  He 
described  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  the  mis- 
sionary's labors.  "Not  Asia  nor  Africa,"  interrupted  the 
Quaker,  pulling  at  Burton's  coat  tails.  By  the  time  the 
lecturer  was  "  introduced  "  the  audience  had  come  to  a  full 
recognition  of  the  situation,  and  I  suspect  that  the  mission- 
ary seldom  spoke  to  so  demonstrative  an  audience. 

On  another  occasion,  near  the  end  of  our  sophomore  year, 
"  the  devil  entered  into"  certain  members  of  the  class  of 
'48,  if  1  may  use  an  archaic  expression.  The  occasion  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night  in  June,  that  in  and  of  itself 
tempted  to  out-of-door  activity.  The  representatives  of  the 
class  on  this  occasion  were  a  rather  sober-sided  set.  There 
was  not  an  expert  in  college  mischief  among  them.  They 
had  no  conscious  malice  in  their  hearts,  though  they  were 
intent  on  devising  what  would  make  trouble  for  somebody. 
The  experience  in  which  I  shared  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand, or  rather  to  be  patient,  with  many  forms  of  college 
deviltry  ever  since.  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  its 
foolishness  and  inanity,  but  I  was  once  there  myself. 

There  must  have  been  several  distinct  items  in  the  night's 
program,  but  it  was  the  business  of  one  section  to  overturn 
an  outbuilding  at  the  Williams  schoolhouse,  west  of"  the 
college.  This  division  entered  upon  its  appointed  task  vig- 
orously, but  was  not  able  to  report  progress.     Such  levers 
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as  could  conveniently  be  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  fence 
rails,  etc.,  were  applied  to  the  structure  without  effect.  At 
last,  one  member  of  the  class,  after  careful  and  sufficient 
examination,  as  he  supposed,  called  out,  "Boys,  it's  no 
use,  it's  dovetailed  in."  Now,  it  so  happened  that  some  of 
our  hereditary  enemies,  the  class  of  '47,  had  found  out  that 
something  was  going  on  which  it  might  be  to  their  interest 
to  keep  track  of,  and  they  had  followed  us  in  the  role  of 
private  detectives.  They  had  watched  the  futile  attempts 
of  our  party  and,  worst  of  all,  had  heard  the  exclamation 
of  our  representative  as  to  the  condition  of  things  that  he 
supposed  he  had  found.  The  next  night  the  work  of  over- 
turning was  attempted  again,  but  not  by  the  class  of  '48, 
and  this  time  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  juniors 
wanted  to  show  us  that  some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others,  and  we  were  duly  humiliated  by  their  success. 
But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  series  of  incidents 
above  referred  to  was  turned  over  to  the  class  poet  of  '47, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  a  printed  broadside  was  circulated 
on  College  Hill,  in  which  the  history  of  the  eventful  night 
was  given  in  altogether  too  great  detail,  and  with  altogether 
too  much  fidelity  to  the  truth  to  edify  the  class  of  '48,  espe- 
cially those  members  of  it  that  had  "gone  wild  "on  this 
occasion.  The  incidents  of  the  abortive  attempt  above 
described  were  elaborately  set  forth.  The  poem,  if  not  set 
to  music,  at  least  was  sung  to  some  popular  air,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  hear  snatches  of  it  for  a  few  days  from 
every  corner  of  the  campus,  and  the  most  common  refrain 
was,  "  It's  dovetailed  in." 

But  let  me  briefly  name  some  of  the  inspiring  influences 
of  my  college  life. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  received  my 
best  and  most  practical  college  training  from  the  study  of 
Greek.  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  Greek  language  or 
literature  since  I  left  college,  but  1  secured  by  the  study 
better  habits  of  thought,  and  especially  greater  exactness  of 
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expression  than  I  could  otherwise  have  attained.  The 
translations  that  Professor  North  gave  us  as  examples, 
from  time  to  time,  were  to  me  a  great  inspiration.  1  learned 
from  them  that  just  the  right  English  word  could  be  found 
to  translate  a  particular  Greek  word  and  that  the  quest  for 
the  right  word  was  worth  making.  This  discovery  was 
soon  extended  to  other  exercises  than  translations.  It  has 
made  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  all  my  life,  and  has  made 
writing  a  difficult  and  painstaking  task,  but  it  has  brought 
after  all  its  reward.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  added  lucidity  to 
what  little  I  have  had  to  say.  I  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  careful  translation  of  Greek  tragedies  in  my  college  days 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the  dry-as-dust  subjects  that 
it  has  fallen  to  me  to  discuss. 

From  the  college  pulpit,  though  well  disposed  toward  it, 
I  derived  but  little  inspiration  ;  but  some  large  views  of  life, 
its  end  and  meaning,  I  got  from  President  North  in  the 
Sunday  evening  prayer-meetings.  He  would  occasionally 
speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  these  occasions  with  rare  elo- 
quence. His  habitual  hesitation  would  disappear  and  one 
glowing  sentence  would  follow  another  with  startling  effect. 
After  hearing  one  of  these  informal  exhortations  life  always 
seemed  to  have  a  deeper  meeting. 

The  occasional  visits  of  former  graduates  to  the  college 
would  sometime  bring  great  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  those  of  us  who  were  still  in  the  harness.  I  can  recall 
some  speeches  to  which  I  listened  in  fraternity  halls  that 
would  ring  in  my  ears  for  days  and  weeks  thereafter. 

Another  source  of  inspiration,  1  found  in  my  classmates 
and  college  friends.  Perhaps  this  was  most  potent  of  all, 
because,  "like  the  casing  air,"  it  was  constant  in  its 
pressure.  1  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  young  men  who 
loved  the  best  literature,  who  cherished  the  highest  ideals, 
and  who  were  constantly  planning  to  make  their  lives  as 
serviceable  as  possible  to  the  world.  The  idea  of  service 
was  the  best  that  1  took  away  from  college  walls. 
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BY    LEVI    PARSONS,   '49 

We,  of  the  class  of  '49,  are  highly  favored  in  being  per- 
mitted to  gather,  after  fifty  years  from  our  graduation,  at 
our  alma  mater,  to  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  col- 
lege life,  to  mark  the  prominent  events  in  our  subsequent 
histories,  and  to  renew  our  boyhood  friendships.  This  oc- 
casion may  be  sad  or  joyful,  depressing  or  inspiring,  just  as 
we  may  be  determined  to  view  it.  As  retrospective  merely, 
it  must  be  sad  ;  as  a  summing  up  of  achievements  for 
their  own  sake,  we  cannot  evade  the  conclusion  that  all 
is  vanity  ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  work  we  have  done, 
and  the  victories  we  have  gained,  not  as  past,  but  even  now 
as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  potential  for  our  higher  develop- 
ment, and  nobler,  purer,  and  more  complete  characters, 
when  we  realize  that  we  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  our  ex- 
istence, then  such  a  union  is  refreshing — stimulating  and 
full  of  hope. 

To  the  graduates  of  today,  we  probably  seem  as  old  men  ; 
but  this  is  their  mistake  — their  eyes  are  out  of  focus— a 
defect  which  fifty  years  will  correct.  We  know  better,  we 
know  that  we  are  still  but  boys,  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  God's  great  university,  hard  at  work  as  ever  in 
studying  our  first  lessons,  with  interest  not  only  unabated 
but  increasingly  intense. 

A  very  simple  equation  indeed,  vi^.  :  "  1899=1849+50," 
but  how  significant,  when  we  think  of  the  fifty,  as  meas- 
uring the  larger  part  of  our  lives,  and  as  almost  identical 
with  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has 
been  so  noted  for  its  progress.  These  fifty  years,  when 
measured  by  events,  are  perhaps  not  less  than  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  that  Methuselah  lived. 
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It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  call  up  the  memories  of  our  col- 
lege life  ;  those  were  happy  days,  and  our  advantages  were 
exceptionally  good.  Fifty  years  have  not  abated  the  respect 
which  we  then  cherished  for  our  faithful  teachers.  We  can 
now  see  them,  as  they  occupied  their  conspicuous  seats  in 
the  chapel,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers  ;  President 
North,  with  Professors  Avery,  Mandeville,  Catl.in,  Dwight, 
North,  and  Upson.  They  were  scholars  and  instructors 
and  gentlemen.  They  knew  how  to  manage  boys,  and 
have  patience  with  their  infirmities.  The  Baccalaureate  of 
President  North,  from  the  text,  "The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds, "  was  a  happy  introduction  to  our  life 
work,  and  would  not  have  been  inappropriate  to  the  open- 
ing of  our  present  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague.  Those 
were  not  dull  days — we  managed  to  keep  things  lively  and 
give  the  faculty  something  to  do.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
with  the  most  of  us,  we  were  not  over-studious  ;  there  was 
no  danger  that  "much  learning  would  make  us  mad."  In 
our  opinion,  the  most  successful  recitation  was  the  one  we 
got  out  of.  That  a  professor  was  sick,  and  unable  to  meet 
his  class,  was  not  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil  ;  we  were 
always  quick  to  discover  the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud.  Our 
hardest  study  was  done  at  examinations  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal chambers,  when  we  gave  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion our  undivided  attention,  managing  to  keep  a  little  in 
advance  ;  what  was  known  as  skinning  ahead.  It  was  then 
we  made  up  in  part  for  lost  time.  But  who  can  express 
our  ecstasy,  when  leaving  that  chamber,  we  jumped  into 
some  farmer's  wagon  or  sleigh  and  were  off  for  the  railroad 
station,  homeward  bound.  We  wisely  left  all  our  cares  be- 
hind and  borrowed  no  trouble. 

In  our  transition  from  freshmen  to  sophomores,  there  was 
a  lightning-rod  affair,  connected  with  rust-ringing,  that  re- 
quires some  explanation.  It  was  a  fine  illustration  of  unity 
in  diversity.     The  faculty  and  the  boys  were  all  after  the 
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same  thing,  only  in  different  ways.  All  alike  were  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  the  college,  and  the  glory  of  Old  Hamilton  ; 
the  faculty  by  maintaining  order,  sustaining  government 
and  keeping  up  at  least  a  show  of  authority  ;  while  the 
boys  were  zealous  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and 
cherished  those  ancestral  customs,  which  they  had  found 
as  a  part  of  the  college,  and  in  their  opinion  perhaps  even 
the  more  important  part.  This  difference  became  quite  in- 
teresting, as  rust-ringing  night  found  the  faculty  occupying 
the  entire  lower  part  of  the  chapel,  while  the  boys  were 
limited  to  the  belfry.  The  two  parties  stood  in  the  relation 
of  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  the  question  was  one  of  en- 
durance. The  contest  was  proving  quite  unequal,  for  the 
faculty  presumably  was  fortified  by  pies,  cakes,  and  cold 
coffee,  while  we  in  the  belfry  who  were  enduring  the  siege, 
were  destitute  of  all  the  provisions.  But  what  about  the 
lightning-rod  .?  Much  every  way,  but  especially  down.  To 
Benjamin  Franklin  belongs  the  high  honor  of  discovering 
the  utility  of  the  lightning-rod,  as  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
but  to  the  class  of '49,  the  hardly  less  honor,  of  discovering 
its  equal  utility,  as  a  conductor  of  boys  ;  yes,  perhaps,  we 
may  claim  a  greater  honor,  for  lightning  can  take  care  of 
itself,  but  boys  have  not  always  that  ability.  As  we  on 
that  eventful  night  stood  in  that  belfry,  having  performed 
our  last  duty  as  freshmen,  and  made  sure  that  the  bell  was 
free  from  rust,  and  according  to  all  ancestral  usage,  had 
proved  ourselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  sophomore,  we 
could  have  gone  up  a  lightning-rod  or  down  just  as  the 
emergency  might  require.  In  the  present  instance  there 
were  three  important  reasons,  why  we  decided  to  go  down  ; 
the  first  reason  was,  that  we  were  already  as  high  as  we 
cared  to  be,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  farther 
ascent  and  there  was  everything  to  be  gained  by  a  descent  ; 
our  second  reason  was,  that  it  was  then  past  our  bedtime, 
the  most  of  us  having  been  brought  up  in  Puritan  families, 
with  the  lullaby,  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise";  but  our 
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third,  and  indeed  our  strongest  reason  for  going  down 
rather  than  up,  was  to  avoid  the  faculty.  But  why  avoid 
the  facuhy  when  we  all  alike  were  after  the  honor  of  the 
college  and  they  were  waiting  to  receive  us  with  open 
arms?  That  was  just  the  difficulty  — it  was  the  open  arms 
we  were  afraid  of ;  it  was  an  instance  of  distrust  of  prof- 
fered friendship.  But  to  be  brief  in  this  description,  we 
retired  to  our  rooms  that  night  just  as  usual,  only  we  went 
by  the  way  of  the  lightning-rod.  As  to  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  faculty,  of  course  our  testimony  is  not 
admissable.  Presumably  they  held  the  entire  chapel  as  long 
as  they  cared  to,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  cold  coffee  and 
other  provisions  lasted  ;  and  whether  they  then  formed  in 
procession  and  marched  away  with  their  lunch  baskets  on 
their  arms,  or  one  by  one  stole  quietly  to  their  homes,  we 
shall  never  know.  It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  that  that  was  a 
night  of  victory  all  around ;  the  faculty  had  its  own  way,  kept 
up  a  show  of  authority,  conquered  the  v/hole  of  the  chapel, 
held  it  as  long  as  they  cared  to,  and  went  home  when  they 
got  ready  ;  while  the  boys  sustained  the  honored  customs, 
lifted  themselves  into  unquestioned  sophomoric  dignity, 
and  proved  themselves  superior  to  the  faculty  in  strategy. 
Wherever  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'49  may  see  a  lightning-rod  he  can  afford  to  take  ofT  his 
hat  ;  for  it  always  speaks  hopefully,  assuring  him  that  how- 
ever tight  may  be  the  place  he  is  in,  there  is  certainly  a  way 
out. 

That  other  escapade,  known  as  the  Trenton  Falls  bolt,  is 
not  so  easily  explained.  That  was  not  a  usage  handed 
down  from  antiquity,  and  which  must  be  kept  ;  it  was  un- 
like anything  that  had  happened  before  or  has  happened 
since.  As  we  stated,  it  was  under  no  sense  of  obligation, 
that  we  must  go  to  Trenton  Falls,  for  we  did  not  so  much 
as  know  we  were  going  there.  The  whole  affair  was 
cyclonic  in  its  origin  ;  we  were  simply  hit,  and  away  we 
went  ;  or  we  may  say  a  series  of  cyclones,  by  which  we 
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were  carried  from  one  stage  of  the  journey  to  another.  We 
were  juniors  then  ;  it  was  the  month  of  October,  and  all 
nature  was  arrayed  in  her  most  gorgeous  robes  ;  and  as  the 
sun  rendered  the  whole  valley  of  the  Oriskany  enchanted 
ground,  the  lessons  in  conic  sections,  calculus,  and  Greek 
tragedy,  but  feebly  competed  with  the  lesson  which  nature 
then  spread  out  before  us.  1  was  once  told  by  a  girl  who 
was  sadly  perplexed  at  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  fixed 
decrees  to  that  of  free  agency,  that  she  had  many  a  time 
tried  her  best  to  see  if  she  could  not  think  of  something  she 
could  do  that  God  had  never  foreordained.  A  similar  spirit 
must  have  possessed  the  class  of  '49,  as  on  that  bright  Oc- 
tober morning,  leaving  the  college  campus,  they  started 
with  no  preparation  whatever  on  that  aimless  excursion. 
Trenton  Falls  was  entirely  an  afterthought,  proposed  1  know 
not  by  whom,  but  heartily  adopted  by  all.  This  exuber- 
ance of  feeling,  however,  soon  abated,  and  as  it  proved,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  had  we  adopted  something  that 
had  been  foreordained.  Trenton  was  farther  than  the  most 
of  us  had  supposed.  Electricity  is  said  to  lose  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  force  when  conducted  to  remote  points,  but 
ours  was  entirely  gone,  long  before  we  saw  Trenton  Falls. 
Nothing  but  pride  then  sustained  our  weakening  resolu- 
tions. But  what  about  the  Falls  ?  Well,  we  found  them 
interesting,  quite  so,  and  we  would  recommend  all  tourists 
to  visit  them  ;  still,  they  had  a  tired  look,  and  were  not 
nearly  as  attractive  as  was  the  dining-room  of  our  hotel. 
That  was  brimful  of  consolation  for  weary  bodies  and 
empty  stomachs. 

It  v/as  there  we  met  with  our  first  surprise  ;  as  we  were 
eating  voraciously,  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  who 
should  be  ushered  into  our  presence  but  Professor  Avery  ! 
He  looked  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  certainly  were  to  see  him. 
He  had  a  kind,  homelike,  fatherly  look,  and  we  greeted  him 
with  thunders  of  applause.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
which  was  hopeful,  he  seemed  to  us  like  a  dove  with  an 
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olive  leaf.  Indeed,  we  all  of  us  had  learned  not  to  be  afraid 
of  Professor  Avery,  it  v^as  true  that  his  threat  was  terrific 
— overwhelming,  but  the  blow  was  always  softened  by  the 
tenderness  which  "tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb"; 
and  he  could  not  help  knowing  that  we  were  badly  shorn. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  we  paid  for  his  dinner,  but  i  am 
quite  sure  that  that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  the  policy  which  the  patriarch  Jacob 
so  successfully  adopted,  in  the  instance  of  that  unpleasant- 
ness with  his  brother  Esau. 

But  we  had  another  surprise  there  at  Trenton,  which  was 
very  sad  ;  the  weather  failed  us,  in  fact  the  weather  changed, 
and  with  it  almost  everything  else  changed.  The  sun  hid 
his  face,  the  clouds  gathered  blackness,  the  foliage  lost  its 
brilliancy,  the  rain  poured,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with 
mud.  It  was  the  weather  we  had  depended  upon  ;  it  had 
lured  us  away  from  our  homes,  and  we  supposed  it  would 
stay  of  one  mind,  until  it  should  get  us  back  ;  and  now  it 
had  simply  changed.  But  the  saddest  part  of  this  change 
of  weather  was  the  fact  that  then  confronted  us  that  w.e 
had  no  corresponding  change  of  wardrobe.  The  children 
of  Israel  did  their  borrowing  before  plunging  into  the 
wilderness  ;  we  first  plunged  in,  and  then  did  our  borrow- 
ing ;  not  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  but  overcoats, 
shawls,  umbrellas,  blankets,  overshoes,  in  fact  anything  to 
keep  out  the  wind,  the  cold,  and  the  rain.  We  had  reached 
a  point  where  utility  was  everything,  and  appearance  noth- 
ing. The  farmers  could  make  a  few  extra  dollars  by  draw- 
ing us  in  their  lumber  wagons,  as  their  teams  were  not 
needed  in  the  fields.  We  were  very  quiet,  and  just  let  the 
horses  draw  us.  Our  return  to  Clinton  and  College  Hill 
was  not  with  banners,  flags,  brass  bands,  and  otherworldly 
vanities  of  that  sort;  our  spirits  were  far  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  very  softest  rendering  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Faculty  meetings  in   those  days  were  the  very  strictest 
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kind  of  secret  societies  ;  nothing  leaked  ;  no  one  knew 
either  the  grip  or  the  pass-word  ;  but  as  on  our  return  our 
fates  were  trembhng  in  the  balance,  there  were  two  con- 
siderations that  were  adapted  to  cheer  us,  one  was  that  we 
had  a  friend  at  court  in  the  person  of  Professor  Avery,  and 
the  other  was,  that  if  they  should  turn  us  all  out,  there 
would  be  very  little  of  the  college  left.  As  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  the  faculty  reached  a  very  wise  conclu- 
sion, w';^.  :  to  charge  up  to  our  accounts  such  a  number  of 
warnings  as  would  render  our  expulsion  certain  should  we 
ever  go  again.  But  this  threat  was  very  harmless,  for  we 
did  not  want  to  go  again — once  was  enough — at  least  until 
we  could  be  reasonably  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
change  of  weather. 

Had  our  class  ever  produced  a  John  Bunyan,  that  Trenton 
Falls  trip  would  have  furnished  him  suggestions  for  an  alle- 
gory, that  would  have  rendered  him  renowned.  The  lights 
and  shadows  of  real  life  were  there  most  surprisingly 
brought  into  strongest  contrast.  Much  as  we  were  indebted 
to  our  professors,  for  the  lessons  which  they  faithfully  in- 
culcated, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them  were 
nearly  as  profitable  as  the  one  we  studied  and  pondered 
while  returning  from  Trenton  Falls. 

And  this  readily  suggests  the  debt  we  owe  each  other  as 
classmates  in  the  matter  of  education.  Education  is  not  all 
of  books,  or  all  of  the  class-room  ;  we  are  helped  in  de- 
partments by  our  fellow-students,  where  teachers  fail  to 
reach  us.  Boys  have  ways,  sometimes  indescribable,  of 
relieving  each  other  of  self-conceit,  and  they  also  know  how 
to  bestow  merited  praise.  The  class  of  '49  was  one  that 
abounded  in  good  feeling  ;  it  kept  itself  compact  and 
zealous  of  its  class  honor,  and  it  cultivated  among  its  mem- 
bers not  a  little  of  that  real  discipline  to  which  much  of  its 
future  success  can  be  attributed.  Could  the  seventy-three 
who  formed  its  entire  membership  be  gathered  together  at 
this  jubilee  year,  and  each  recount  his  experience,  it  would 
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be  a  meeting  of  peculiar  interest  and  large  profit.  But  it  is 
too  late  for  that  ;  yes,  it  has  all  along  been  too  late  ;  for 
death  claimed  one  of  our  number  in  our  sophomore  year, 
and  another  only  a  few  weeks  after  our  graduation,  leaving 
others  to  follow  during  each  decade,  until  those  who  have 
gone  outnumber  those  who  remain  ;  while  of  those  whore- 
main,  some  are  so  far  removed  and  others  so  feeble  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  respond  to  the  call  which 
has  summoned  them  here  today. 
20 


LETTER  OF  1900 

BY  JOSEPH    WELTON    HUBBARD,    '5O 

"All  things  come  to  him  who  waits."  But  "  waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes  "  is  tedious  business  ;  and  the  fresh- 
man who  squeezed  in  by  yesterday's  examination  will  wait 
a  long  time  for  mine.  While  coming  down,  fifty-three 
other  annalists  will  step  in  before  him. 

To  act  as  "Old  Mortality,"  and  retouch  the  mossy  monu- 
ments that  mark  the  dust  of  loved  ones,  to  bring  out  the 
dwellers  beyond  the  veil  and  make  them  walk  once  more 
among  the  living,  to  call  the  living  and  bid  them  converse 
hold  with  the  departed  — this  is  well  worth  a  fifty-four 
years'  waiting.  I  am  glad  1  waited.  Through  the  disposi- 
tion of  Providence,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Sykes,  the  first  choice  for  annalist,  I  am  called  to  step 
into  the  doctor's  shoes.  You'd  scarce  expect  me  to  fill  them  ; 
and  1  must  beg  you  to  sit  still  as  you  can  while  1  rattle 
around  in  them.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  malicious  tradition  of 
fifty  years  ago  had  it  that  1  read,  on  yonder  spectral  stage, 
a  composition  on  'Brevity,  said  composition  being  an  hour 
long.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  tired  congregation  has  no  ter- 
rors for  me  ;  and  if  1  catch  half  of  you  asleep  I  shall  know 
that  that  half  are  getting  good  out  of  this  exercise. 

The  dawn  of  college  life.  What  pains  and  pleasures 
mingle  in  its  memories  !  We  came  with  high  hopes,  and  yet 
with  palpitating  hearts  to  meet  our  doom.  By  spring 
wagon  and  farm  wagon,  by  steamboat  and  steam  car,  by 
stage-coach  and  by  Red  Line  packet  v/e  came.  Two  long 
days  were  spent  in  listening  to  the  stern  voice  of  our  Pali- 
nurus  as  he  called  out,  "  Bridge,"  "bridge,"  "/ow  bridge." 
How  many  a  bump  would  have  been  escaped  if  along  life's 
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voyage  all  had  heard  and  heeded  a  voice  like  that.  But  by 
September  17,  1846,  here  we  were  a  lot  of  freshmen.  Ex- 
aminations over,  and  knowing  that  we  were  all  right,  we 
began  to  look  around  to  see  what  improvements  we  could 
introduce.  We  attended  chapel,  and  looked  with  awe  and 
reverence  upon  those  stately  men  who  faced  us,  while  the 
good  Simeon  opened  and  read  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and 
then,  in  his  calm,  scholarly  way  led  us  up  to  the  mercy- 
seat.  We  went  into  our  tlrst  recitation,  and  David  A.  Hol- 
BROOK  touched  our  hearts  by  his  tlrst  sentence  and  won  us 
forever.  1  need  not  dwell  upon  those  names.  Those  men 
to  whom  we  looked  up  for  four  years  were  no  common 
men  ;  and  we  learned  to  love  them  all.  North  and  Avery 
and  Mandeville  and  Catlin  and  Dwight  and  North  and 
Upson  and  Holbrook.  My  predecessors  have  painted  them 
as  they  were.  1  will  do  no  more  than  say  :  Add  together 
the  words  of  praise  and  love  they  have  all  spoken,  and  we 
of  '50  will  respond  with  a  loud  amen.  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber when  our  eyes  were  wet  at  Professor  Catlin's  tomb, 
and  how  we  grieved  when  Dr.  Mandeville  left  us.  No 
other  class  gave  a  heartier  welcome  than  ours  to  Professor 
Root.  Next  to  the  faculty  we  so  delighted  to  honor  were 
the  seniors,  whose  kindly  interest  in  us  as  we  were  wel- 
comed to  their  rooms  won  our  hearts.  Those  profiles  of 
white  paper  and  black  muslin  that  adorned  the  senior  reci- 
tation-room linger  with  me  still  ;  and  Senator  Hawley,  who 
is  not  here  to  look  after  his  fences,  today  will  be  glad  to 
hear  the  rosary,  with  which  I  count  myself  to  sleep  on  fin- 
ger-tips for  beads,  the  names  of  the  class  of '47.  Here  it  is  : 
Adams,  Allen,  Avery,  Boynton,  Burchard,  Camp,  Clark, 
Conkey,  Donnelly,  Dunham,  Green,  Hawley,  Hopkins, 
Humphrey,  Lee,  Mc  Master,  McVickar,  Millard,  Morgan, 
PoMEROY,  Priest,  Rogers,  Scofield,  Sherman,  Shorb,  Spen- 
cer, Stillson,  Strong,  Sutphen,  Underword,  Waterman, 
White,   Williams,   Williamson.      1  sometimes  fancy  that 
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if  St.  Peter  should  chance  to  hear  me  lisp  these  names  he 
would  say,  "That  fellow  out  beyond  the  Mississippi  has 
more  patron  saints  than  any  other  man  I  know  of." 

But  we  must  come  down  to  the  freshmen.  That  is  just 
what  we  were.  But  we  pity  any  man  who  has  never 
known  the  pain  and  the  bliss  of  being  a  freshman. 

If  sometimes  there  was  something  about  us  that  made 
the  cows  lick  at  us  as  we  walked  the  streets,  1  am  sure  it 
was  only  the  prophecy  of  the  "green  old  age  "  that  awaited 
some  of  us.  If  we  had  been  all  dried  up  then,  what  would 
we  have  been  by  this  time .?  Had  I  been  called  to  write 
this  letter  then,  I  should  have  presented  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  a  class.  We  wear  smaller  hats  now  than  then.  The 
truth  is  we  were  a  job  lot  of  materials  that  had  come  to  be 
transformed  from  chaos  to  cosmos,  and  Old  Greek  and  the 
other  sainted  ones  who  look  down  upon  us,  had  their  hands 
full.  We  had  kindly  hearts  ;  and  if  sometimes  our  heads 
were  softer  than  our  hearts  it  was  because  they  were  made 
so.  We  did  not  always  shed  tears  if  a  recitation-room  was 
fastened  from  the  inside  ;  though  we  may  have  shed  some- 
thing worse  than  tears  when  the  professor  marched  us  off 
to  the  chapel  for  recitation. 

In  the  winter  of  '46-7  the  famine  was  sore  in  Ireland. 
Somebody  told  us  that  there  was  to  be  an  Irish  relief  meet- 
ing in  the  village,  in  the  afternoon.  Our  soft  hearts  and 
softer  heads  were  touched.  We  sent  our  best  committee 
to  implore  Professor  North  to  excuse  us  from  Greek,  that 
we  might  attend  that  important  meeting.  The  professor 
disappointed  us,  grieved  us  by  refusing  our  request.  He 
had  no  "bowels  of  compassion."  He  was  defectively 
constructed.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  our  sorrow  turned 
to  anger.  Our  hearts  and  heads  were  so  sore  that  we 
could  not  attend  Greek  recitation  that  afternoon  ;  and  in 
fact  I  doubt  whether  one  of  us  was  able  to  drag  himself 
down  to  the  relief  meeting.     And  —  and  some  of  the  sons 
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of  Belial  together  v/ith  some  of  the  saints  repaired  to  the 
recitation-room  and  made  very  fine  kindling-wood  out  of 
blackboards  and  benches,  and  even  the  sacred  "bear-box," 
and  that  just  after  evening  prayers.  We  then  waited  for 
something  to  drop.  It  dropped.  There  was  quite  a  shower 
of  droppings.  We  all  were  decorated  with  a  warning  for 
bolting.  Ten  or  twelve  of  us  were  ornamented  with  two 
more  warnings,  for  which  they  charged  us  a  dollar  apiece 
to  rebuild  the  wastes.  It  may  be  safe  to  confess  at  this 
late  day  that  the  annalist's  share  of  the  fun  was  all  summed 
up  in  the  warnings  and  the  fine,  while  most  of  those  who 
wrought  with  vandal  hands  escaped. 

One  day  in  the  first  term  our  door  opened  after  recita- 
tion, and  in  walked  the  stalwarts  of  the  sophomore  class, 
and  presented  us  the  "Freshman  club."  It  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  handiwork,  black  walnut,  bound  with  brass. 
It  had  been  handed  down  from  class  to  class  after  Hercules 
could  wield  it  no  longer.  One  day  Lai  Sun,  our  beloved 
Chinaman,  called  a  class  meeting.  Professor  Mandeville 
went  out,  then  opened  the  door  and  inquired,  "Did  you 
want  me  to  stay  ?  "  "Yes,"  said  Lai  Sun,  "if  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  member  of  the  class"  ;  and  the  professor 
went  off,  as  nearly  folded  up  as  his  delicate  form  would 
permit. 

Down  here  (in  the  old  laboratory)  Panet  M.  Hastings  dis- 
coursed of  bones,  and  Professor  Avery  discoursed  of  stones 
and  gases,  and  sometimes  called  the  class  to  order  with  up- 
lifted hammer  as  his  gavel.  And  here  we  came  for  exam- 
inations. Well  v/ill  we  remember  a  cruel  rule  announced 
that  henceforth  we  must  leave  our  classmates  and  stand 
before  our  examiners  all  alone,  "for  reasons  obviously  ob- 
vious."    "Two  are  better  than  one." 

July  7,  1848,  occurred  a  little  unpleasantness  while  the 
plank  walk  was  being  laid.  The  sophomores  having  com- 
pleted their  task  next  to  the  bridge,  had  come  to  the  rescue 
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of  the  freshmen,  who  were  laboring  at  the  top.  The  juniors, 
'49,  were  working  midway  and  coveted  the  planks  of  the 
freshmen  that  Professor  North's  patient  oxen  were  bring- 
ing up  on  a  cart.  From  coveting  the  '49ers  went  to  high- 
way robbery.  Thomas  B.  Hudson  (now  D.  D.  etc.)  was 
ruthlessly  overthrown  with  a  whole  load  of  hemlock,  and 
the  many-handed  juniors  were  gathering  up  the  spoils.  The 
swift-footed  sophs  and  fresh  descended  upon  them  like  the 
whirlwind.  The  planks  were  reloaded  by  the  good  men 
who  would  not  fight.  The  last  plank  was  grasped  by  a 
tall  soph  and  a  mighty  junior,  and  finally  the  loving  arms 
of  a  freshman,  reaching  across  the  plank  with  clasped 
hands,  held  the  junior  with  his  Adam's  apple  tight 
against  the  hemlock.  Junior  and  plank  moved,  not  noise- 
lessly, up  to  the  freshman  walk,  v/hile  one  hard-kicking 
freshman,  with  swift  iambics,  applied  to  the  helpless  junior 
the  "  a  posteriori  argument"  till  the  freshman  destroyed  his 
sole  —  of  his  shoe,  while  another  of  the  class  spread  and 
smoothed  the  kicks  with  alternating  applications  of  a  shovel. 
The  plank  securely  nailed  and  marked,  we  returned,  ex- 
pecting to  wipe  out  the  junior  class.  We  found  a  professor 
in  the  midst  of  them  hardly  bested.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  wand  about  a  cubit  in  length  and  the  size  of  a  wrist.  He 
had  waved  it  gently  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  ;  and  the 
juniors  were  abusing  him  for  mingling  in  a  fight  not  his 
own.  One  of  them  finally  said,  "Terry,  it  was  not  policy 
for  you  to  get  into  it."  The  answer  came  quick  and  de- 
cided, "  Daum  the  policy,  1  go  in  for  principle."  That 
settled  forever  the  first  and  last  class  fight  of  our  time. 
Each  sophomore  and  freshman  upper  jaw  was  lifted,  and 
the  juniors  joined  in  with  a  weakly  amen,  while  a  mighty 
shout  rent  the  air.  The  "Professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes," 
Terry  O'Brien,  had  made  peace,  saved  the  skulls  of  the 
juniors  and  the  honor  of  the  college. 
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On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1848,  we  learned  that  a 
boy  had  arrived  at  the  home  of  Professor  North,  in  an 
alarming  state  of  destitution.  Our  tender  hearts  were 
touched.  We  hastened  to  buy  an  outfit  that  would  reach 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  mindful  of  the  stranger's  lineage, 
we  added  an  Agamemnon,  the  Greek  play  we  were  then 
reading.  To  the  professor  we  returned  good  for  evil.  We 
left  on  the  "bear-box  "  top  our  offering,  and,  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  professor  had  been  to  us,  we  excused  him  from 
the  recitation,  that  he  might  hurry  the  much-needed 
wardrobe  and  literature  to  their  owner.  The  next  morning 
we  made  our  recitation  in  Greek  ;  and  in  departing  the  pro- 
fessor said,  "  I  have  been  made  the  bearer  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  junior  class,  which  1  leave  upon  the  desk," 
To  our  horror  we  found  that  "young  Greek,"  who  was 
equally  at  home  in  Greek  and  English,  had  answered  our 
communication  in  Greek.  To  save  time,  and  for  fear  you 
may  not  all  have  kept  up  your  Greek,  I  will  give  you  the 
translation  only  :  "The  unnamed  North  hereby  extends 
his  hearty  thanks  to  the  kindly  juniors  for  the  many  silver 
purchased  articles  he  has  lately  added  to  his  wardrobe  and 
library."  The  early  study  of  that  Agamemnon,  v/hich  served 
him  in  college,  and  is  now  an  heirloom  at  Half-way-up, 
doubtless  contributed  much  to  help  the  young  man  in  his 
successful  career.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  we  were  faith- 
ful in  the  observance  of  all  college  traditions.  "Rust- 
ringing,"  and  the  November  bonfire  were  not  forgotten  ; 
and  we  closed  our  career,  "At  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

And  now  we  have  brought  the  story  of  our  class  to  lay  it 
at  the  feet  of  alma  mater.  It  comes  from  the  graves  by  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  Pacific,  from  mid-continent  and  South- 
land. It  comes  from  the  living  equally  scattered.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  broken  band.  It  is  freighted  with  the  best  wishes 
and  prayers  of  loving  children.     And  here,  among  all  the 
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changes,  we  find  one  only  familiar  figure.  One  human,  yet 
more  than  human  tie,  binds  us  to  alma  mater.  ' '  Old  Greek  " 
has  been  here  always.  From  1837  to  the  class  of  1903, 
sixty-six  generations  have  known  and  loved  him.  And  yet 
the  loving  heart  beats  as  in  spring-time  beneath  the  head 
now  decked  with  the  autumnal  snow.  1  have  never  gone  over 
to  the  higher  critics  ;  but  have  done  a  little  study  along 
their  line.  Fifty-four  years  ago  Professor  North,  clad  in 
that  long  cloak  of  his,  reminded  me  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 
I  account  in  this  wise  for  the  long  delay  in  his  translation. 
"The  horses"  are  ready,  "the  chariot"  is  ready,  "the 
mantle"  is  ready,  and  God  knows  the  man  is  always  ready  ; 
but  the  Master  is  waiting  to  fully  fit  an  Elisha  to  wear  the 
mantle. 

Once  more  we  from  toward  the  sun-setting  join  the 
younger  sons  who  follow,  and  say,  "  Hail  alma  mater  !  " 
We  all  bless  thee  ;  the  rich  build  thy  palaces  ;  the  prayers 
of  the  poorest  are  ascending  for  thee  ;  and  all  crown  thee 
with  their  affection.  We  are  passing  ;  the  century  is  dying  ; 
but  thou  remainest.  And  so.  Farewell,  alma  mater  !  From 
thy  seat  of  unrivaled  beauty  thy  face  is  turned  ever  to  the 
sun-rising.  With  radiant  face  wilt  thou  greet  the  mornings 
of  the  centuries  to  come.  Thy  massive  halls  may  become 
star-dust  again  ;  but  thou  wilt  live  on  in  the  unending  life 
of  the  sons  whom  thou  hast  nourished  and  girded  for  the 
labors  of  Time,  and,  under  God,  fashioned  for  the  employ- 
ments of  Eternity. 
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LETTER  OF  1869 

BY  JOHN    BARTON,    '19 

When  1  entered  college,  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore 
class,  1816,  there  was  but  one  college  building  (Hamilton 
Hall)  and  the  old  Academy,  in  which  were  the  chapel  and 
library.  There  were  only  a  few  small  trees  in  the  college 
yard,  but  tall  and  graceful  poplars  lined  the  road  in  front 
of  the  building.  Since  then  there  have  been  erected  two 
college  dormitories  and  an  observatory,  all  of  stone,  and  a 
building  for  the  library,  of  brick.  The  grounds  have  under- 
gone as  great  a  change,  being  beautified  and  ornamented 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  and  the  whole  has  a  neat 
and  pleasing  appearance.  But  1  doubt  if  these  improve- 
ments compensate  for  shutting  out  from  sight  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  scenes  in  the  state,  if  not 
the  world.  1  mean  the  scene  that  lies  spread  out  along  the 
valley  of  the  Oriskany,  and  which  used  to  call  forth  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  visited  College  Hill.  There  is  now  and 
then  an  opening  through  which  a  small  portion  of  the  land- 
scape can  be  seen.  But  to  obtain  a  view  of  this  panorama  of 
nature,  one  must  ascend  to  the  upper  windows  of  the 
North  Hall.  Here  the  whole  scene  lies  spread  out  before 
him.  At  his  feet  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Clinton,  nest- 
ling among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Farther  east 
are  the  slopes  of  Paris  Hill  all  dotted  with  farmhouses,  or- 
chards, and  groves.  A  little  north  of  east  lie  the  village  of 
New  Hartford  and  the  city  of  Utica,    with  a  background 
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view  of  the  Deerfleld  hills,  forming  a  scene  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  loveliness. 

At  the  time  I  entered  college,  the  faculty  consisted  of 
President  Azel  Backus,  Professor  Seth  Norton,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Strong,  and  Professor  Josiah  Noyes  ;  men  who  filled 
with  honor  and  dignity  their  various  departments  of  learn- 
ing. The  first  time  I  attended  chapel  services  in  the  even- 
ing all  the  professors  were  present.  President  Backus  was 
in  the  desk  ;  the  professors  sat  at  his  right  hand,  and  the 
students  sat  on  the  elevated  seats  in  front.  The  services 
were,  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayer.  The  deep 
and  tender  pathos  of  Dr.  Backus'  voice,  the  sober  and  in- 
tellectual faces  of  the  professors,  and  the  serious  and  deep 
attention  of  the  students,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  still- 
ness, was  well  calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind  awe  and 
reverence.  And  yet  when  one  looked  upon  the  kind  faces 
of  president  and  professors,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  all  of  those  great  and  good  men  were  his  friends.  And 
indeed  they  proved  to  be  so  through  all  his  college  course. 

President  Backus  lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  1  entered 
college.  Of  course  1  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  was  universally  beloved  by  all  the  members  of 
the  college,  and  had  by  his  kind  and  courteous  manner 
won  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
death  was  sincerely  and  widely  lamented. 

Dr.  Backus  v/as  succeeded  by  President  Henry  Davis,  of 
Middlebury  College.  His  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  College  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing.  He  had 
been  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  just  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight.  When  the  news  of  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Hamilton  College  was  made  know  in  Clinton  there 
was  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  feeling  expressed.  Books 
were  thrown  aside,  lessons  forgotton,  rooms  deserted,  and 
all  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  college,   to  express  their  de- 
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light  with  tumultuous  joy.  His  personal  appearance  was 
fine  ;  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  an  intelligent,  but  sober 
countenance.  In  his  intercourse  with  students  he  was  dis- 
tant and  reserved.  To  strangers  he  was  affable  and  polite, 
and  displayed  the  manner  of  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman. 
His  conversation  was  extremely  interesting  ;  sometimes 
delightful  and  enchanting.  Few  persons  could  have  any 
intercourse  with  him  without  feeling  that  he  had  fully 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  apostle,  "Be  courteous."  He 
died  at  his  residence,  a  little  north  of  the  college,  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  cemetery. 

Professor  Norton  had  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance. 
He  was  unsurpassable  in  his  aptness  to  teach,  thorough  in 
the  recitation-room,  taking  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  best 
rendering  to  every  part  of  the  lesson,  in  the  most  pure  and 
classical  language.  He  appeared  to  be  wedded  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  would  sometimes  be  much  amused  at  the  curi- 
ous renderings  of  some  of  the  class.  He  was  uniform  and 
even  in  his  temper.  If  he  had  any  cause  to  give  a  rebuke, 
it  was  done  so  mildly  and  with  so  much  evident  pain  and 
sorrow  that  it  made  the  offender  regret  deeply  that  he  had 
injured  the  feelings  of  so  kind  and  good  a  teacher.  He  was 
universally  loved  and  respected. 

Professor  Strong,  true  to  his  name,  was  a  strong  man. 
With  an  open  and  pleasing  countenance,  he  carried  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  fine  and  resolute  mind.  He  loved  his  euclid  ; 
he  loved  his  conic  sections.  He  loved  everything  connected 
with  mathematics.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  teaching  and 
appeared  as  though  he  wanted  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of 
the  students  his  own  love  and  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
He  had  no  fear  that  the  scholar  would  excel  the  teacher, 
but  would  openly  express  his  pleasure  when  one  of  the 
class  in  a  clear  and  prompt  way  demonstrated  some  diffi- 
cult problem.  Free  and  easy  in  his  manner  with  the  stu- 
dents,  lively  and    pleasant   in    his   conversation,  he  com- 
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manded  the  respect  and  gained  the  confidence  of  all.  He 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  each  one  who  sat  under  his 
teaching  with  love  ;  'and  his  recent  death  was  mourned  as 
the  loss  of  a  good  man  and  sincere  friend. 

Professor  Noyes  Vv^as  one  of  the  best-natured  men  in  the 
world.  0{  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  soft  and  win- 
ning manners,  his  kindness  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  too 
indulgent  to  secure  the  highest  confidence  of  the  students, 
yet  every  one  loved  him  for  his  gentle  and  winning  ways. 
Students  who  wished  to  be  excused  from  recitations  found 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  good  doctor  that  they  were 
fit  subjects  for  the  invalid  list.  He  was  fully  competent  for 
all  the  duties  of  his  department.  His  lectures  were  clear, 
and  when  accompanied  by  experiments  were  very  interest- 
ing. He  possessed  a  very  superior  inventive  and  mechan- 
ical mind,  and  though  he  might  not  himself  have  derived 
much  benefit  from  his  inventions,  yet  others  have  reaped  a 
large  reward.  He  is  spoken  of  at  this  day,  by  all  who 
were  under  his  instructions,  with  kindness  and  love. 

Besides  these  there  were  two  tutors,  Josiah  Spalding 
and  Zedekiah  Barstow.  Tutor  Spalding  was  a  fine-looking 
man  with  a  countenance  rather  proud  and  intelligent.  He 
was  reserved  and  distant,  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  gentleman 
in  his  manners.  He  evidently  took  no  pleasure  in  teaching. 
His  recitations  were  dry  and  uninteresting.  It  was  a  relief 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  class,  when  they  were  ended. 
He  went  West,  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  made  judge  in 
Missouri.     He  died  some  years  ago. 

Tutor  Barstow  was  a  good  instructor,  and  was  much 
interested  in  advancing  the  students  in  their  studies.  For 
some  reason,  1  know  not  what,  the  class  took  a  great  dislike 
to  him,  and  used  to  annoy  and  disturb  him  by  their  college 
tricks.  When  he  left  college  he  went  to  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  divines  in  the 
State. 
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Fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  1  left  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. They  have  carried  with  them  to  their  last  resting- 
place  every  one  of  the  faculty.  All  but  one  or  two  of  my 
classmates  have  ceased  to  be,  and  I  am  left  alone  to  tell  the 
history  of  the  class  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 
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Dodge  #  Fifty  years  ago 
the  half-century  annalist 
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